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SOCIAL LIFE OF INDIA IN 
THE VEDIC PERIOD 



CHAPTER I 
CASTE SYSTEM 

i) Classless society in the early Rgvedic period : 

The Vedic Aryans lived in tribal societies in the early 
Rgvedic period, enjoying cattle or grains whichsoever they 
procured without any spirit of differentiation as reflected in the 
rc 1 : "Samane Urve adhi sarigatasah sam janate na yatante 
mitha-s-te/te devanam na minanti vratanyamardhanto vasubhi- 
r-yadamanah" which states that "being united with common 
people they become of one mind ; they strive together as it 
were, nor do they injure the rituals of the gods, non-injuring 
each other they move with wealth." Sayana explains 'samane 
urve' of this hymn as 'cattle' common property of all, belong- 
ing to the tribe, (sarvesam sadharane go-samuhe). The Vedic 
gana has been discussed as an armed tribal organisation in my 
"Vedic India, Political and Legal institutions in Vedic Lite- 
rature." The members of the gana surrendered all wealth cap- 
tured by them as spoils of war to their chief, ganapati, instead 
of appropriating in their individual capacity. The Av. 2 speaks 
of the same state of things how all members of a tribe remained 
united, like-minded and enjoyed in common shares of food 
and drink. All members of the tribe had to fight and with- 
stand the attack of non-aryans, dasa-s or dasyu-s. No military 
leader nor any priest could enjoy any special privilege. 'Bali', 
used in the sense of offering to a god or to a king or chief 3 was 
but voluntary. Land belonged to the entire tribe and there 
is no question of any land.-grant by tribal chiefs to any warrior 
or priest in early Vedic age. Besides, the same amount of 
vergeld prescribed for each, irrespective of. sex testifies to the 
classless society during this period. The Vayu Purana 4 refers 
to such a classless society (varnasrama-vyavasthalcha na tada- 
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san na sankarah), obviously of this early period, as reflected 
in Rgveda and Atharvaveda. But even in this earliest period 
people of both Aryan and non-aryan groups took to different 
professions. Besides slowly rising military leaders and priests 
arose various craftsmen, like weavers, tanners, carpenters, 
smiths etc, as noted in Rv. 5 and Av^. 7 as the folk around the 
king (abhito janan), who were all recognised by the king as 
his helpers and who occupied dignified status in the society. 

Now whatever is said of the classless society is applicable 
only to the tribal people of the early Vedic Aryans. Varna, . 
used in the earlier stratum of the Rgveda means colour 
(Rv. 1.73.7 ; II, 3,5 ; LX 97, 15 and 104.4 and 105.4 and 
X. 124.7). We come across, two Varnas, i.e. Aryans and pre- 
Aryans, as in the rc 8 (Yo dasam varnamadharam guha kah) 
and in rc-9, 10 (Indrahsamatsu yajamanamaryarn pravad-visvesu 
satamutirajisu svarmljasvajisu/Manave sasada-vratan tvacham 
krsnamarandhayat//). Indra is said to have helped in battles 
an Arya sacrificer, .... Indra punished for the sake of Mann 
(the dasas) who did not observe the ordinances and subdued 
(or killed) the dark skin. Thus varna here means a group of 
people having a skin of a dark or fair colour. Another rc 11 
(Samasnatya uta Siiryam .... haitvi dasyun-praryam varnama- 
vat) states that Indra, having killed the dasyu-s, saved the 
Arya varna. Thus these res show that people were at this stage 
of two classes, Arya, i.e. those having skin of white colour and 
'dasa', i.e., those of dark colour. We come across 'asuryam 
varnam' in the Rv. 12 and the Tait. Br. 13 (Brahmanascha sudra- 
s-cha charmakarte vyayacchete/Daivyovai varno brahmanah 
asuryah sudrah) speaks of these two main varnas, brahmana 
as a divine varna and sudra as the asurya varna, evidently a 
tribe, known as sudras. 

Indra is repeatedly prayed for the overthrow of the dasa 
tribe (dasl-r-visah), as in Rv. 14 . He is said to have deprived 
the dasyus of all good qualities (visvasmat slmadhaman Indra 
dasyun-viso dasi-r-akrno-r-aprasastah) and to have subjugated 
the dasas. Indra's 'dasyu-hatya' (slaughter of dasyu-s) is fre- 
quently mentioned' in the Rv. obviously because of the fact 
that the dasyu-s possessed gold, jewels etc. which excited the 
greed of the Aryans. The Aryans being pastoral were owners 
of cattle, horses and chariots. The dasyu-s stole away the 
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cattle of the Aryans. The rc 15 speaks of the asura-s capturing 
the city of Dabhlti, a royal sage but defeated by Indra who 
recovered cattle, horses and chariots to the prince, (sam 
gobhi-r-asvai-r-asrjad-rathebhih). These two classes of peo- 
ple differed not only in colour but also in practices. The Arya 
is referred to as 'varhismat' ; while the dasa or dasyu is des- 
cribed' as 'avrata' (not obeying the ordinances of the gods) in 
the res 16 , as 'akratu' 17 (who performed no sacrifices), mrdhra- 
vachah 18 (whose speech is indistinct) and 'anasah' 19 (snub- 
nosed). The Aryans were evidently 'arya'-s and the non- 
aryans or pre-Aryan people, who were subdued were dasas or 
dasyu-s. The Aryans were conscious of their white comple- 
xion, as evidenced by the word 'svitnya' 20 used to describe 
themselves. The Vasistha-s and Trtsu-s are also called svit- 
yano. 21 The rc 22 (Indragninavatim puro dasa-patni-r-adhunu- 
tam/sakamekena Karmana//) states that Indra and Agni shook 
ninety cities that had 'dasa'-s as overlords. The Aryans, called 
'manusl-rabhi viso', worshipping Agni Vaisvanara set fire to 
the cities of their enemies, dark-coloured people (asiknih) who 
deserted their possessions without fighting out of fear (tvad- 
bhiya), as noted in the rc. 23 B. B. Lai 24 speaks of "a great 
conflagration" at the end of Harappa culture at Rana Ghundai. 
Indra 25 and Soma 20 are said to have killed people of black-skin. 

("Panchasat-krsna ni vapah" in IV.16.13) and " 

ghnantah-krsnam-apa tvacham" in (IX.41.1). The res 27 refer 
to a legend that Indra faught against Krsna and his ten thou- 
sand followers, encamped in the Amsumati (= Yamuna) with 
his hosts of Maruts (aryan Visah) and with the help of the 
priest-god Brhaspati. (Adha drapso amsumatya- . . . . r-abhya- 
charanti-r-Brhaspatina yujendrah sasahe//" — VIII. 96.15). 
The epithets "anasah" applied to dasyu-s, meaning 'noseless' in 
Rv. V. 29.10, 'Vrsasiprah' of the dasas in rc (VII 99.4), 
meaning bull-lipped and 'mrdhravachah' ( = of hostile speech, 
according to Sayana) with reference to dasyu-s show marked 
difference between Aryans and non-Aryans, both physiological 
and linguistic. The Aryans being nomadic and pastoral did not 
realise the value of settled 1 and urban life and cf agriculture of 
the pre-Aryans. While the Aryans led the life of sacrifices, 
the non-aryans had little connection with Vedic sacrifices, as 
reflected in the words 'akratun' 'alraddhan' and 'ayajnan', 
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applied to dasyu-s in the rc 28 Besides, the dasyu-s are depicted 
as 'akarma', i.e. without any acts of sacrifices, 'anyavrata' not 
practising Aryan vratas and 'amanusa', i.e. hardly human in 
the rc. 29 It is worth mentioning that such epithets are, how- 
ever, not used with reference to dasa-s and so dasa-s may be 
accepted as more amenable to Aryan way of life. However, 
dasa-s and dasyu-s were definitely pre-Aryans who offered stiff 
resistence to the incoming Aryans but were defeated and 
gradually conquered and reduced to the position of servants. 

The Aryans gradually took to settled life of agriculture 
from their enemies and it is' more likely that they had 
utilised the services of the dasas or dasyu-s whom they had 
conquered. The internal conflict of the Aryans in the early 
Vedic period is reflected in the Rv. 30 where Indra is invoked 
for overcoming two types of foes, Aryans and dasa-s ; and 
also more distinctly in the res depicting the Dasarajna battle. 
(Rv. VII.33). Some Aryans had definitely violated the vrata-s 
of Aryan gods and thus led to such internal conflicts even 
among themselves, as reflected the Av. 31 where Atharvan, the 
primaval priest says to Varuna : "not barbarian (dasa), not 
Aryan, by his might, damageth the course which I shall main- 
tain." (tr. Whitney, I, p. 237). Indra is clearly noted as 
an enemy of the rich (edhamana^dvit), 32 including the Aryans 
who rendered him no service and in another rc 33 ("Yasyayam 
visva arya dasah sevadhipa arih") Indra is described as the 
enemy of both Aryans and dasa-s, who concealed their trea- 
sure from the people. These internal conflicts and extra-tribal 
struggles, however, led to the disintegration of the society. 
We do not know whether they had any slaves to serve them, 
when they lived in a classless tribal society, though, of course, 
anthropology 84 teaches us that some pastoral tribes had slaves 
of initial category. Childe thinks 35 that people of Harappa of 
Indus Valley Culture who led urban life were divided into clas- 
ses, on the basis of wealth. The Aryans must have destroy- 
ed the life and property of the pre-Aryans known as Dasyus 
or Dasa-s in the Rv. in the first phase of their penetration but 
later on, they mixed with the survivours, particularly with the 
higher classes of the pre-Aryans. Indra is described as con- 
verting the dasa-s into Aryas in the rc 36 (Yaya dasanyaryani 
vrtra karo). Elsewhere 37 (na yo rara aryam nama dasyave) 
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we find that Indra did not allow the Dasyus to use the title 
of Arya. Hence we may assume that the Aryans, as a result 
of contact with the pre-Aryans, raised the status of some of 
them but sometimes they were reverted to their previous posi- 
tion, obviously because they violated the rules of Aryan made 
of life and thought. However, in course of time a fusion of 
culture took place in the new Aryan society. 

From a large number of references in the. Rv. to eminent 
dasa-s, some of whom became, rulers and some others became 
seers of Vedic hymns, we may assume that all the pre-Aryans 
were not annihilated or reduced to humilating status. Some 
dasa-chiefs like Balbutha and Taruksa offered handsome gifts 
to aryan priests and were highly praised. They were definitely 
economically sound and gained higher status in the new Vedic 
society of the Composite culture. But most of the conquered 
pre-Aryans who had survived after destruction by the Aryans, 
were reduced to servants or dasas who were later on known 
as Sudras in the Pumsasuktav The wives of the enemies of the 
Aryans who were killed were turned into dasa-s (female slaves), 
e.ngaged in domestic works, as referred to in Rv. 38 and Av. 39 
From the use of the word 'dasa' in the later portions of the 
Rv. Prof. Sharma 40 concludes that "male slaves hardly existed 
in the early Rgvedic period" ; but it is hard to believe that 
all dasi-s, referred to in earlier books of the Rv. were widows 
and forced to live as female slaves. Besides conquest, failure 
to repay debts resulted in one's enslavement, as reflected in 
the re. 41 of course, we may surmise that the number of dasa-s 
increased in the later Vedic period, as evidenced by the Vala- 
khilya hymn 42 mentioning a hundred dasa-s (satarn d'asan ati 
srajah) and by the use of the word 'dasa-pravargya' in the 
rc 43 (Usatamasyam yasasam suriram dasa-pravargam rayimaiva- 
vudhyam). 

Next arises the question whether there is any difference 
between a dasa and a dasyu. Shafer 44 suggests that the dasas 
and Aryas were on a higher level than the dasyu-Bhils in the 
Vedic society. Prof. Sharma draws our attention to the use of 
the phrase 'dasyu-hatya' and not to that of dasahatya in the 
Rv. and means to say the same state of things in the Rg-vedic 
society. Dasas are sometimes equated with the Iranian Dahae. 45 
Hillebrandt also takes Dasas and Panis to be closely related 
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tribes, identifying the Panis with the Parnians and Dasas of 
the Rv. with the Dahae. But the authors of the Vedic Index 10 
doubt the validity of this theory and remark : "That Divcdasa 
should have been a Dasa and yet have fought against other 
Dasa-s is not in itself. likely specially when his son Sudas ap- 
pears as a protagonist of Aryan civilization," Stuart Figgot 4V 
speaks of movements of people from North Persia to India 
soon after 2000 B.C. Lai 48 suggests the. influx of people at Shahi 
Tump (modem Baluchistan) in the first half of the second 
millenium B.C. and at Fort Munro (Afghanisthan) in the 
second half of the 2nd millenium B.C. Hence, it may not be 
unlikely that the Dasa-s might have come from outside into 
India by the same period, i.e. before the advent of the Vedic 
Aryans. That is why the Dasas played a part of the allies of 
Vedic Aryans in their inter-tribal struggles. Hence Dasas like 
Divodasa, Balbutha, Taruksa and others were easily assimilated 
into the newly organised Aryan community. Of course, in the 
later Rg.-vedic period Dasa-s and Dasyus were equally reduced 
to the position of slaves of the Aryans. It is interesting to 
assume influx of such people from Iran to India who brought 
from their homes Painted Grey Ware, as evidenced by recent 
discoveries of Painted Grey ware, 49 in the upper Gahga, Sut- 
lej basins and the Ghaggar valley. The dasyu-s were more 
hostile to the Aryans, as reflected in the references from 
Rg.-veda, shown above. Tse Av. 50 also speaks of them as evil 
spirits to be expelled' from the sacrifices. Elsewhere 51 we learn 
that the Ahgirasas split the strongholds of these dasyu-s with 
the help of an amulet. There is little doubt that both dasyus 
and dasas were pre-Aryans, earlier children of the soil, the 
more ancient people ; and if they were the authors of the Indus 
Valley culture, they were in no way inferior to the Aryan in- 
vaders, as they led a settled life of agriculture and fostered 
urban civilization. It may not be unlikely that those people who 
surrendered to the Aryans were accepted as dasa-s, incorporated 
to the Aryan society as Sudras in the later period ; but those 
who did not submit and offered stiff resisteoce to the Aryans 
were designated dasyus (robbers or evil elements) by the 
Vedic Aryans. 

Pargiter 52 suggests that Brahmanism is a pre-Aryan insti- 
tution. Indra has been depicted in the Vedic and epic tradi- 
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tion as a brahmana-slayer, i.e. Vrtra, his foe was a brahmana 
and if so, braiimanism was already prevailing in India even 
before the advent of the Aryans, among the pre-Aryans. But 
the word 'brahmana' has been equated with the Latin 'Flamen', 
a type of priests, created' during the regime of the 'Roman 
Kings'. The Atharvan priests of Vedic India may be taken to 
be prototype of the Atharvans of Iran. Thus though the brah- 
mana is an Indo-European institution, yet the possibility of 
recruiting the brahmanas as priests even from the conquerred 
pre-Aryans can not be set aside. Some of the black people 
of the pre-Aryan groups were heard of as seers in the Rv. 
The Asvins are noted in the Rg.-Veda 53 (Yuyarn syavaya 
rulatlmadattam) as presenting a fair-skinned girl to a black rsi. 
Kanva (Krsna) is the seer of hymns, 54 addressed to a Asvins. 
DIrghatamas is noted as 'Mamateya' in the rc. 55 ; and a later 
legend paints him as having married in the Ahga country Usij, 
a slave girl and begot Kaksivant. 50 Divodasa is son of Vadhr- 
yasva and father or grandfather of Sudas of the Trtsu family 
among the Bharatas ; 57 and thus he is evidently a member of 
the Aryan group ; Hillebrandt, however, suggests that he was 
a dasa (heavenly dasa). Prof. R. S. Sharma 58 has rightly con- 
cluded that "towards the end c£ the Rgvedic; period some of 
the black seers and Dasa priests were worming their way into 
their newly organized Aryan community." 

Now let us discuss whether caste-system existed in Vedic 
India or how it crept into Vedic society. From the above 
survey it is clear that the Vedic Aryans lived a tribal life in 
a classless society at least at the early Rgvedic age. Aryans 
and pre-Aryans — these two differing in colour were termed 
Aryans and Dasa-s, only two Varnas. Only in the Purusa- 
sukta 50 at the latest stratum of the Rv. we come across 'brah- 
mana' "rajanya" (ksattriya), Vaisya and sudra — four terms but 
not in connection with varna. Some think that the word 
'brahma-putra' in Rc. 80 (brahmaputra iva savanesu samsasi) 
indicates that the brahmana formed a caste by birth, but 
Sayana explains it as 'brahmanaccharhsf only, that is, a priest 
who was to recite sastras. Hence it is not unlikely that the 
formation of a caste by birth had not yet been made in the 
earliest phase of the Rgveda. The Vaisya and Sudra as a 
group are mentioned in the Purusasukta and later on, in the 
Atharvaveda 61 and in Taittiriya SamhitL The word 'brah- 
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mana' occurs in many hymns of the Rv. from which it is clear 
that the brahmana was connected with the recitation of pray- 
ers and sofna-drink and was highly respected. The rc 02 may be 
quoted here : — 

"Brahma Jinvatam-uta jinvatam dhiye hatam raksamsi 

sedhatamamlvah/ 

sajosasa usasa Suryana cha somam sunvato Alvina//" — V.16 
Ksattram jinvatam-uta jinvatam nrn hatam raksamsi- 

sedhatamamivah/ 

sajosasa usasa Asvina// V.17 

Dhenu jinvatamuta jinvatam viso hatam raksamsi- 

sedhatamamlvah/ V.18. 

tr. — "You (Asvins), urge on Brahma, you urge on our thoughts, 
you kill the evil spirits, and subdue diseases, you urge Ksat- 
tra (valour) and also men, you kill evil spirits ; You urge on 
the cows and also the vis." These verses speak of. three 
classes of people, those who think and compose, songs, those 
who show valour and lead men ; and those ordinary people who 
tend cows, evidently corresponding to brahmins, Ksattriyas and 
Vaisyas of the later period. But it is difficult to say whether 
one's caste was determined by birth in the earlier phase of 
Rgvedic culture. Nowhere we find in the Rv. any such indi- 
cation on this point. Vasistha is addressed as brahman in the 
rc 63 (utasi Maitravaruno Vasistho-r-Vasya brahman manaso' 
dhi jatah), born of Mitra and Varuna by Urvasi and here 
nothing is said about his being born of a brahmana. Elsewhere 
in Rv. M (Somo raja prathamo brahmajayam. punah prayacchada 
hrniyamanah) Brahmajaya means wife of Brhaspati and not 
the wife of any brahmin by birth. The Ait. Br. r,r ' mentions dis- 
tinctly that soma is the food of the brahmanas, while the 
Ksattriya was to press the tendrils of. the nyagradha tree and 
fruits of Udumbara, Asvattha and Plaksa and drink their 
juice. These two classes are noted as separate groups but we find 
no trace of the fact that they had crystallised themselves into 
distinct entities by birth. The rc, se (Ime ye narvang para-s- 
charanti na brahmanaso na sutekarasah/ ta ete vacham — abhi- 
padya papaya siri-s-tantram tanvate aprajanayah//) also lets 
us know of another class of people which came to be known 
as Vaisyas in the subsequent period, taking to agriculture. 
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The terms 'brahma' and 'Ksattra' occur in Rv. 67 and. Av. es 
in the sense of prayer and valour respectively. In some 
places of Vedic literature they mean brahmanas and ksattriyas 
respectively (TB, III.9. 14- "Brahma vai brahmanah Ksattram 
rajanyah"). Rajanya is used to mean a Ksattriya in the Puru- 
sasukta. But it is difficult to say that a ksattriya meant a caste 
by birth in the earlier Vedic period. Rather the story of 
Devapi and Santanu in the Nirukta 09 and their mention in 
Rv. 70 shew clearly that of these two brothers, sons of Rstisena 
Devapi took to penance and gave up kingdom and Santanu 
became king and suggest thereby that priesthood or kingship 
was not hereditary. Hence these two classes, brahmins and 
Ksattriyas were still in the fluid stage, not yet determined rigid- 
ly by birth, as in the later period. Dr. Ghurye n says that the 
Ksattriya had become a compact body, on the basis of the rc 72 
(nava u Somovrjinam hinoti na ksattriyam mithuya dharayan- 
tam ) . The authors ci the Vedic Index comment : "At this 
early state of the development of the nobility which appears to 
be represented in the Rgveda, it was probably not unusual 
or improbable, for a Vaisya to become a Ksattriya ; at least 
this assumption best explains the phrase : claiming falsely a 
ksattriya's rank™ (ksattriyam mithuya dharayantam)". Sayana 
explains this phrase : "Ksattriyam ksattram valam tadvantarn 
mithuya mithyabhutam purusam na hinoti na visrjati" — that is, 
soma does not urge on the crooked one, nor the ksattriya who 
bears false. Kane 74 means to say that "one who is a 
ksattriya but has no strength as a ksattriya should have, is 
at the mercy of Indra" and he comments that "unless we pro- 
ject on notions of the later state of society and the caste-sys- 
tem, it is hardly probable, to hold that this versa indi- 
cates that it refers to persons making a false claim for entrance 
into a compact body of ksattriyas by birth." We know that 
Purusavas was the son of a Rsi and priest but when he became 
king, he came to be known as a ksattriya. Likewise, the priest 
Vidathin Bharadwaja became a ksattriya when he was adopted 
by the king Bharata. In the classless society of the earliest 
stratum of the Rv. any one could be a priest, if he so liked 
and we learn that the Atris, the Kasyapas and Bhrgu-Aiigirasas 
— these three, families specialised in priesthood but we must 
not take it in the sense that they formed a caste known as 
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brahmana. The younger brother of a king normally took to 
priesthood, as evidenced by the example of Devapi. Visva- 
mitra calls his son of Kusika 75 (Kusikasya-sunuh). Kusika is 
mentioned as a king in the Nirukta (11.24), but nowhere in the 
Rv. Visvamitra is represented as a king. He is rather a Rsi 
to whom the third mandala is attributed by tradition. He acted 
at first as a priest of Sudas and under his guidance the Trtsu 
Bharatas fought successfully against foes on the Vipas and 
Sutudri. 76 Thus the above tale shows that Visvamitra, son of 
Kusika, a king became a Rsi and a priest of SudSs. Hence 
priesthood was open to anybody who would have liked to adopt 
it. 

The word :Vaisya' occurs only once in the Purusasukta 
and nowhere else in the Rv. We find frequent mention of Vis 
but in the sense of people in general in the Rgveda. Visah 
is associated, with human beings 77 (manusl-r-visah), with 
divine beings 78 (daivinum visam) and also with dasa-s 79 (dasi-r- 
visah). The Rv. 80 (Yat panchajanyaya visendre ghosa asrksata) 
shows that people belonging to five groups (jana-s) utter pray- 
er to Indra. Here we find little difference between visah and 
janah. Nirukta 81 explains 'panchajanah' in the rc 82 as "gan- 
dharvah pitaro deva asura raksamsityeke. Chatvaro varna 
nisada-panchamaityaupamanyavah" In the Rv. krsti, ksiti 
and charsani are frequently mentioned in connection with paii- 
cha and they mean 'people' in general like visah. So we can 
not explain visah as vaisyas, a particular class of the Aryans 
who became stereotyped as a caste in the later period. Rather 
it is better to take visah as the common people of the Aryan 
stock as opposed to dasas or pre-Aryans as denoted by the 
'dasi-r-visah' or to the members of the divine group, as denoted 
by the 'daivlh visah, as noted above. 

Brahmanas : 

The Brahmanas and three other castes find mention for 
the first time in the Purusasukta, an admittedly late hymn of 
the Rv. Immer has strongly refuted the view that caste-system 
was already formed in the Rgvedic stage. He points out, on 
the. other hand, that the Vedic Aryans on the Indus society were 
sdll unbrahmanised and these people, who had later on wander- 
ed further east 'developed the peculiar civilisation of the caste 
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system'. Muir 83 also argues that the word 'brahmana' is rare 
in the Rg-Veda and it denotes at first a sage or a peot and 
then a priest and in oniy a few rc* 4 a priest by profession. 
The rc 85 which speaks of a brahmana, distinguished for genius 
or virtue and blessed with divine inspiration, may be quoted' 
here : 

"Tameva Rsim tamu Brahmar.amahu-r-yaj:ianyarn — 

Samagamukthasasam/ 

sa sukrasya tanvo veda tisro 

yah prathamo daksinaya radadha// 

Here we may say that a brahmana of. the Rgvedic age with its 
casteless system was subsequently turned into a stereotyped" 
brahmana, as evidenced by the later Samhitas and Brahmanas 
which ■ witnessed the rise of a professional caste. Even the 
Rv. 86 shows the power of the Purohita in Visvamitra and" 
Vasistha. The influence of this class on others is expressed in 
the rc 87 :— 

"Sa it kseti sudhitah okasi sve tasma' ila pinvate visva danim/ 
tasmai visah svayameva namente yasmin Brahma raiani 

purva eti//"' 

— translation : "that king alone who places brahma first, 
(i.e. honours him) dwells happy in his house, for him the 
earth always remains prosperous and to him all the people 
bow down of their own accord. The term "Brahmana" is used' 
in the Rv. 88 in the sense of a priest or one praising the gods : 
and there is little doubt that priesthood was the -normal pro- 
fession of the Brahmanas. Oldenberg 89 thinks that Brahman 
means simply a priest and that the purohita, afficiating at a 
sacrifice was more usually the Hotr priest ; and he became- 
only later the Brahman. This change took place when ritua- 
lism rose to the. highest pitch and the priest as a superin- 
tendent of a sacrifice rose to prominance, as he had repaired' 
the flaws in a sacrifice by his magic. 90 The authors 91 of the 
Vedic Index remark : "It seems certain that in the Rgveda 
this Brahmana or Brahmin is already a separate caste differing 
from the warrior and agricultural castes." The Res 92 , already 
quoted above, say so, though, of course, we are not sure that 
this caste was determined by birth. 
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The supremacy of tha Brahmana is reflected distinctly in 
the AV 93 and . TS 94 (Etevai devah pratyaksam yad brahma- 
nah). The same thing is told in Tai. Aran 95 (YavatI vai 
devata-s-tah sarva vedavidi brahmana vasanti tasmad brama- 
nebhyo vedavidbhyo dive dive namaskuryat : Naslilam kirtaye- 
deta eva davatah prinati) and in SB 96 (Brahmano va arseyah 
sarva devatah). The AV 97 mentions the consequences of 
harming brahmins or their cows. The TS 98 (Brahmanneva 
Ksattran varanbhyati tasmad brahmano mukhyo bhavati) states 
that "verily ha makes the ruling class dependent on the priestly 
class ; therefore tha ruling class dependent on the priestly 
class; therefore the. Brahman is the chief" (tr. Keith). The 
Tandya Br. 99 (Brahman hi purvain ksattrat) and Ait. Br. 100 
(bhuyafi vai brahmanah ksattriyaditi Varuna uvacha) also ex- 
press the same thing. In AB when Varuna was told that a 
brahmin boy would be offered instead of the Ksattriya, son of 
Harischandra, he replied that a brahmin is indeed preferable 
to a Ksattriya. Here we learn that even a brahmin boy by 
virtue of his mere birth is superior to a king's son. Thus it 
signifies that the caste system, as determined by one's birth 
prevailed in the later Vedic. period and particularly in the later 
period of the Smrtis. 

In the. Ait. Br. 101 a brahmin is noted as the recipient of 
gifts (adayi), drinker of the offering (aparl) and avasayi 
meaning dwelling everywhere according to Weber, 1 " 2 or seek- 
ing food according to Muir, 103 and also according to R. S. 
Trivedi, 104 and 'Yathakamaprapya' i.e., moving at pleasure 
(or according to R. S. Trivedi, one who may be driven out of 
house by others at their sweet will). We find in TB 105 (na vai 
Br&hmane Sri ramate it i brahmano'nyo gayed rajanyonyah) that 
a brahmana and a rajanya (and two brahmins) must play on 
the Vina (lute) in the Asvamedha because, wealth does -not 
find delight in the brahmana. 

The SB 108 (prajfia vardhamana chaturo dharman brahma- 
nam-abhinispadayati brahmanyam pratirupacharyam yaso loka- 
paktim lokah pachyamana-s-chaturbhidharmaih brahmanain 
bhunaktyarchaya cha danana chajyeyataya chavadhyataya dial 
mentions four characteristics of a brahmana : purity of des- 
cent, befitting conduct, glory and the perfecting of people hv 
teaching and his four privileges, honour (archa), gift (dana), 
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freedom from oppression (ajyeyata) and freedom from being 
killed (avddhyata). Elsewhere the SB 107 mentions four var- 
nas and refers to a brahmana as 'bhagavant'. 108 The Kathaka 
sarn. 109 also states that he is provided with good food and 
entertainment whenever he goes. The Panchaviriic-a Br. ni> 
speaks highly of his sanctity so much so as to exempt him 
from any question about his brahminhood. Elsewhere 111 it 
explains how Taranta and Purumilha became able to accept 
gifts by composing a Rg-vedic hymn. The hymns of the 
Rv., known as 'dana-stuti' show how the Rsis (seers and 
poets) were moved by excessive greed for sacrificial fees. 

The Brahmanas were mainly teachers of the society, spe- 
cially they were the torch of spiritual knowledge, as evidenced 
by the Kausitaki Br. 112 (Tarn hovachajataiatruh pratiloma-rupa- 
mevasyadyfttksattriyo brahmanam-upanayita) and the Brhada- 
ranyaka upa. 113 (Sa hovachajataiatruh pratilomam chaitad 
brahmanah ksattriyam-upeyad brahma me vaksatlti). When 
Gargya, the brahmin came to Ajatasatru, the king for the 
knowledge of 'brahman', the latter replied, "this is contrary to 
the natural order that a brahmana should approach a Ksattriya 
with the idea that the Ksattriya will teach me. brahman." 

All the three varnas — brahmanas, ksattriyas and vaisyas 
were 'yajniya', i.e., they could perform a sacrifice. But the 
Brahmanas alone had the right to partake of the sacrificial 
oblation and hence were known as 'hutada' and the rest three 
including sudras were 'a-hutada'. 114 The SB 115 states that the 
soma juice, (and not sura) is the food of the brahmana. 

Immunities of brahmanas : 

The brahmana was superior to the Ksattriya. The king 
was the ruler of three castes but not of the brahmanas. In the 
coronation ceremony the priest 1 16 announces to the people : 
"This man is your king. O ye people, Soma is the king of 
us, Brahmanas." (Viso esa vo' raja Somo'smakam brahmana- 
nam raja). The TB 117 (Soma-rajano brahmanah) also confirms 
it. Thus the brahmanas were declared free from the exercise of 
royal power in the later Vedic period. When a king gives all his 
land and everything on it to the priest, the gift excludes the 
property of a brahmana, as noted in the SB. 118 The word 
'anadyan' in the text 'brahmananevo' paddharati anadyan 
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karoti" shows that a brahmana is not to be fed upon or exploit- 
ed by the king (ct. also SB, IV 4.2.3). The SB nn , however, 
warns that a brahmana who ' knows naught of the alvamedha*' 
is "liable to be despoiled". Elsewhere 120 it speaks of the 
special privilege of a brahmin to a law-court : "if a brahmin 
and a non-brahmin have a litigation, one should support the 
brahmin ; if one supports the brahmin, one. supports oneself, 
if one opposes the brahmana, one opposes oneself, therefore 
one should not oppose a brahmana." 

The SB 1 - 1 refers to Asvins and physicians as impure and 
enjoins that "a brahmana should not practise medicine, for the 
physician is impure and unfit for the. sacrifice." The next pas- 
sage (vi. 4.9.3) states that one "should sit on the right hand 
of a brahmana when practising medicine ; all medicine he per- 
forms thereby, his remedy becomes effective." 

The position of the brahmana in the society was highly 
enhanced, as evidenced by the SB 122 : "Him who reviles him, 
he shall fine with a hundred ; him who strikes him, he shall 
not behold the world of the Pitr-s for as many years as are 
the grains of dust which the blood in its fall seizes upon." .... 
Therefore, one should not revile a brahmana nor strike him, 
nor draw blood from him ; for so great is his sin." Else- 
where 123 it declares that "doubtless a murder other than the 
slaying of a brahman is no murder. . . .the slaying of a brah- 
mana is manifestly murder. The TS 124 also ordains that "(a 
man) is a slayer of a Brahman (through slaying) an embryo 
which has not been discriminated." (Tasmad-garbhsnavijnatena 
brahma). The murder of a brahmin can not be expiated only 
by the performance of the Asvamedha. 125 

The TS 120 (brahmanan-adya radhyasam-rsimarseyam-itya- 
haisa vai brahmana rsi-r-arseyo yah susruvan) meaning "May 
I win a Brahman today, a seer and sprung from seers," he 
says, the learned man is a Brahman, a seer and sprung from 
seers," shows how stress was laid on the fact of being a des- 
cendent of a Rsi and also on Vedic learning. The SB 127 also 
lays emphasis on descent and learning : — "A Rsi, the scion of 
the Rsis, for he who is renowned as the learned in sacred lore 
is the Rsi, the scion of the Rsis." Elsewhere 128 it insists on 
simply the utterance of the name of the student before his 
initiation for the life of brahmacharya. The cases of Satya- 
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kama Jabala, 129 Kavasa 180 and Vatsa 131 show how they were 
accepted as brahmana even in spite of doubts as to their 
origin. TheTS 132 , KS 133 and SB 134 insist on the pronounce- 
ment of names of ancestors even upto ten m the performance 
of a ritual. We come across the list of pravaras in which the 
ancestors of the priest were invoked at the beginning of the 
sacrifice by the Hotr and Adhvaryu priests. 135 The brah- 
mana is sometimes spoken of as "everybody's friend", he 
harms not any one". 136 The Ait. Br. 137 refers to Viivantara 
who wanted to expel the Syaparnas from the sacrificial ground 
on the ground of their utterance of impure speech on the latar. 
However, one of the Syaparnas, known as Rama, son of 
Mrgavu (Ramo Margaveyah) asserted his claim to be a 
learned brahmana and convinced him so much as to be gifted 
with a thousand cows and to be allowed seat m the sacri- 
ficial ground. This story shows stress on purity of speech 
of the brahmanas and on their learning. . The Br Upa. 13S 
refers to the brahmanas craving for knowledge and the life 
of begging. 

The Brahmanas aimed at efficiency in priesthood and 
secred knowledge even from the period of the Samhitas and 
specially in the later Vedic period. The TS 139 and VS 140 (A 
Brahman Brahmano brahma-varchasl jayatam) enjoin : "In 
the priesthood may a brahmana be born of spiritual glory". 
Here also we find the stress on sacred knowledge of the 
brahmanas. The SB 141 also speaks highly of spiritual lustre 
and elsewhere 142 it enjoins that "whosoever (whatsoever 
Brahman, according to Karva school) desires to be endowed 
with holy lustre (brahma-varchasi), let him set up his fires 
in spring, for the spring is the priesthood and he will certainly 
became endowed with holy lustre." The brahmana, being 
born, owes debt to rsis and so "he is bound to study the 
Veda", for "one who has studied the veda they call Veda," 
they call the Rsis treasure warden. 143 Elsewhere 144 it is elo- 
quent on the blessings of the daily study of the Veda. The 
Br Upa 145 speaks of the srotriya as enjoying the highest plea- 
sure of Brahmaloka. (Sa eko brahmaloka anandoya-s-cha 
srotriyo' vrjino' kamahato thaisa eva parama esa brahma- 
loka). The SB 146 , KS 147 and TB 148 refer to three Vedas 
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(trayl vidya) and other different branches of study which a 
student had to accept during the Vedic period. 

Not only brahmanas, but also charakas are mentioned as 
sources of knowledge, about Vedic sacrifices. 149 It is interest- 
ing to note that brahmins are sometimes referred to as having 
spiritual knowledge, from the Ksattriya kings like YajSavalkya 
learning from Janaka ; 150 Uddalaka Aruni and two other 
brahmins from Pravahana Jaivali, 151 Gargya from Ajatasa- 
tru 152 and Aruna Aupavesi with five brahmins from Asvapati 
Kaikeya. 153 Janaka, king of Videha is referred to as becom- 
ing a brahmin (brahma) and to whom many brahmanas ap- 
proached for spiritual knowledge. 154 

We learn of Brahmodya, i.e., a discussion on the nature 
of Brahman", taking place in the sadas of the sacrificial ground 
at the Asvamedha 155 and also at the Dasaratra. 150 According 
to Tandya Br 157 the brahmanas discourse on Prajapati in this 
function. Brahmanas were known as Rsi-s vipra-s or kavis 
for their sacred knowledge, as noted in TS. 158 (vipra hyete 
yacchusru vamsah kavisasta ityaha kavayo hyete yacchu-sru- 
varnso brahma-samsita ityaha). 

Not only as a teacher, as noted above, but also as a 
priest and particularly as a Purohita a brahmin won a pre- 
eminent position in the Vedic society. The purohita was 
practically the chief advisor of the king in matters, temporal 
and spiritual. Even as early as the Rgveda we learn of Brhas- 
pati as the guide and priest of Indra, who was placed by all 

Rsis and vipras at the foremost place (tamrsayo puro 

vipra. .. .dadhire). 159 The king who feeds Brhaspati with 
praises, cloth etc. shines successful overcoming all foes. 160 
(Sa id-raja pratijanyani visva susmena tasthavabhi viryena. . 
Brhaspatim yah su-vibharti. . . .") and in the next re (tasmai 
visah svayam-eva-namante yasmin Brahma rajani purva eti) 
we find that when the Brahmin Purohita goes before the king, 
all people bend before him of their own accord. The Ait 
Br 161 gives us a definite idea of the office, of. Purohita. The 
king must appoint one brahmin as Purohita, while he intends 
to perform a sacrifice (raja yaksyamanah). Sayana explains 
it also in the sense of 'a-yaksamanah', i.e., even when he 
would not perform any sacrifice. A purohita is described in 
AB as having five powers, known as 'meni' (Taropadrava- 
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karinl Krodharupa sakti-r-meni-r-ityu chyate yatha agne-r- 
jvala tadvat' — according to Sayana) and is identified with 
Vaisvanara. He being satisfied, the king succeeds in gaining 
power ; kingdom and goodwill of the people and also heaven 
and that is why the Purohita is practically the protector of 
the State (rastragopa). The res 111 -, noted above, show the 
importance of Brhaspati, priest of gods and the AB states 
clearly that the human priest followed in the wake of. Brhas- 
pati. The 9th verse of. the same hymn (apratlto jayati sain 
dhanani pratipadyanyuta ya sajanya) assures us that the king, 
being assisted by such Purohita, remains freefrom any attack 
from enemies and conquers the kingdom completely, with all 
its enemies of different types ; and that the gods protect that 
king who offers wealth to the poor Brahman (Brhaspati or 
the. human purohita) (avasyave yo varivah krnoti Brahmane 
raja tam-avanti devah). Thus the purohita was the friend, 
philosopher and guide of the king and under his guidance the 
king prospered. The AB 188 (purohitas tabhih rajanarn pari- 
grhya tisthati samudra iva bhumim) states that the priest 
surrounds and protects the. king with all his powers (meni), 
just as the ocean girdles the earth ; and the subjects of such 
a king live in perfect harmony and remain loyal to him, 
guided by a wise priest. Elsewhere the AB 164 states that the 
Purohita is half the soul of the Ksattriya (ardhatmo ha va 
esa ksattriyasya yat Purohitah). 

Besides Brhaspati, we learn of Agni as the Purohita of 
the gods 185 and Visvarupa, son of Tvastr, purohita of the gods 
in TS. 188 Not only gods, Asuras had Sanda and Amarka as 
their purohita. 167 The AV 188 states that (Yo brahmanam 
manyate annameva sa visasya pivati taimatasya — verse 4) 'he 
who thinks the Brahman to be food, he drinks of Timaton 
poison and that he who injures the Brahman, the connection 
of the gods, he. goes not to the world to which the Fathers 
go (yo brahmanam deva-bandhun hinasti na sa pitryanam- 
apyati lokam, verse 13) and elsewhere it 169 reports that "those 
who spat upon a brahmana or who sent their mucus at him, 
they sit in the midst of a stream of blood, devouring hair" 
(Yo brahmanam pratyasthivam ye chasmin-suklamivira/asoa-s- 
te madhye kulyayah kesan khadanta asate^ — verse 3), and 
that "it leaks verily into that kingdom, as water into a split 

2 
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boat, where they injure a Brahmana, that kingdom misfortune 
smites" (Verse 8 — .''tad vai rastram-asravati navam bhinnam- 
ivodakam/brahmanarn yatra himsanti tad-rastram hanti ducc- 
huna) and also that a king who thinks himself formidable 
(and) who desires to devour a Brahman, — that kingdom is 
poured sway, where a Brahman is scathed (jya) — (V. 6 "ugro 
raja maoyamano brahmanam yo jaghatsati/para tat sichatye 
rastram Briihmano yatra jiyate//"). These verses of the AV 
show also the power and prestige of the Brahmanas in the 
society and the regard and respect they extracted from the 
kings. The AB 170 also records an oath to be taken by a 
Ksattriya king-elect just on the eve of this coronation cere- 
mony that "From the -night of my birth to that of my death, 
for the space between these two, my sacrifice and my gifts, 
my place, my good deeds, my life and my offspring mayst 
thou take, if I play thee false." (Yam cha ratrim-ajaye 'ham 
yam cha pretasmi ted-ubhayam-antarena istapurtam me lokarp 
sukrtamayuh prajam vrnjlthah yadi te druhyeyam). This 
oath also shows how the king was eager to keep his Purohita 
always in good humour. The AB 171 records the penalty which 
the Ksattriya king, Atyarati Janantapi had to pay for cheating 
his brahmin Purohita Vasistha Satahavya. 

But reverse cases are not wanting where the brahmanas 
were maltreated. The hymn 172 refers to one 'Brahmajaya' 
(wife of a brahmana) and the fact of her being given back 
to Brhaspati by all gods, rsis, men and kings, as noted here, 
hints at some undesirable incident of her being kidnapped. 
The AV 173 speaks of such a brahmana's wife, (specially in 
V. 14 : "nasa ksatta niska-grlvah sunanametyagratah yasmin 
rastre nirudhyate brahma-jayachittya"), how she was some- 
times obstructed through ignorance. The SB 174 lays stress on 
the appointment of the purohita : "a brahmana may remain 
without a king but a king should never be without a brah- 
mana." The combination of the brahmana and the rajanya 
is for the welfare of both, as evidenced by TS 175 (Tasmad 
brahmano rajanyavan atyaoyam brahmanam tasmadrajanyo 
brahmanavanatyanyam rajanyam) which means that a brah- 
mana who is supported by a rajanya is superior to another 
brahmana (not so supported), hence a rajanya, supported by 
a brahmana is superior to another rajanya. The SB^ 170 states 
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that the king who is not powerful towards the Brahmanas, 
ie. who is ' humble before the brahmanas, becomes more 
powerful than his foes (Yo vai raja brahmanad-a-vallyan- 
amitrebhyo vai sa vallyan bhavati). 

The influence of priests or Purohitas is evidenced by the 
fact that during the consecration ceremony the name of the 
king designate should be announced, alongwith that of his 
priest ; and a ksattriya traced his gotra from a particular 
rsi or priest. The AB 177 refers to the process of identifica- 
tion of the Ksattriya after his initiation (diksa) : "nidhaya va 
csa svanyayudhami Brahmana evayudhaih Brahmano rupena 
Brahma bhutva yajriamupavartata tasmad Purohitasyarseyeria 
pravaram pravrnir-r-anu" — i.e., because this ksattriya throws 
away his weapons, takes the weapons of a brahmana and present 
himself at the sacrifice, he announces his initiation by the 
"arseya' of his purohita and would mention his pravara by the 
'arseya' of his purohita. The AB 178 states clearly that a num- 
ber of kings were consecrated after the manner el the great 
consecration ceremony of Indra by their respective Purohitas 
and that they won victory everywhere so as to be paramount 
sovereigns. Here we find the supreme importance of Puro- 
hita-s in matters of administration and guidance of kings, of 
course these Purohitas being leaned enough to prove to be 
protectors of the State, as noted in AB (viii, 40.4). The 
SB 179 refers to Devabhaga Srautarsa as the Purohita of two 
states simultaneously, viz. the Kurus and the Srnjayas. Like- 
wise we learn of one 'Purohita named Jala Jatukarnya proving 
as efficient administrator of three states viz., Kasi, Kosala and 
Videha at the same time from Sarikhyayana Srautasutra. 18 " 
J. Basu 181 has remarked rightly that "this fact proves the 
close connection and alliance of these three states and the 
extra-ordinary administrative ability of the brahmin priest, 
Jala Jatukarnya by name." 

From the above survey it is clear that the Aryans lived 
in a classless society at the initial stage of the Rgvedic period. 
Members of a family took to different professions, according 
to their tastes and capacity. Priesthood was open to all and a 
brahmana was not yet a caste, determined by birth. Even a 
rsi named DIrghasravas is heard of as taking to trade as a 
merchant in the rc 182 (yabhih sudanu ausijaya^ vanije DIrgha- 
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sravase madhu kaio aksarat). Hence it is clear that the. 
caste-system with well-defined occupations as in later days 
of Vedic age had not yet grown up in the earlier Rgvedic 
days. Restrictions regarding food and marriage among the 
Vedic Aryans are little heard of in the period of Samhitas. 
We have the earliest reference to social distance in matters of 
marriage in the AV. 183 where the brahmana is said to have 
the right to become the first husband of a woman as against 
the rajanya and Vaisya. It was only in the later Vedic 
period, as reflected in the Brahmanas and Upanishads the 
distinctions between four varnas became manifest, as we find 
modes of address varying varnawise. The SB 184 speaks of 
four terms, 'eti' (come here), 'again' (approach), 'adrava' 
(hasten hither) and 'adhava' (run hither), used respectively 
in calling the maker of oblations (harviskrt) from the brah- 
mana, the rajanya, the vaisya and the sudra. The position 
of brahmanas became so exalted as to be called 'gods' on 
earth ('bhagavant') in SB. 185 

Ksattriya : 

The Purusasukta mentions 'rajanya' (and not Ksattriya) 
but the term 'Ksattriya' has been used in earlier parts of 
the Rv. in the sense of one belonging to a group, connected 
with royal or divine authority, as in 'mama dvita rastram 
ksattriyasya" 186 and in "Vavrdhanavamatim Ksattriyasya". 18 '" 
The Rv. 188 mentions distinctly three groups of people known 
as Brahma, Ksattra, and Vis and in the later Vedic period 
the four castes, as noted in the texts 189 had taken a well- 
defined shape, one separated from others. The term 'rajanya' 
once used in Purusasukta and often in other samhitas and 
Brahmanas, stands for any member of the royal family and 
also for nobles, though, however, originally traced from the 
royal family. The AB 190 gives us an idea of the difference- 
between a rajanya and a Ksattriya, because here a brahmana, 
a rajanya and a vaisya ask a ksattriya (king) for a. place for 
a sacrifice (devayajana) but a ksattriya (king) is enjoying 
here to ask the same from Aditya, a divine ksattra with the 
mantras : "Idam srestham jyotisam jyoti-r-uttamam" and 
"Deva Savitar-devayajanam me dehi devayajyayai". Thus the 
Ksattriya's position in the later Vedic society was elevated 
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and a ksattriya was at least a member o£ the ruling family. 
In the earlier Vedic period fighting was the boundem duty of 
each member of the Aryan tribe which, we have discussed 
before, knew no class-distinction in the tribal society and 
even visah (people) as commoners also engaged themselves in 
fighting. 

Gradually four castes were formed in the period of the 
latest stratum of the Rv., as reflected in Purusasukta and 
more prominently in the later period of the Brahmanas. The 
rise of Brahma and ksattra as noted before, shows how the 
ksattriyas came to a closer understanding with the Brahmanas 
for maintaining the balance of power in the state and society. 
We have also noticed how the brahmins as teachers and 
priests gained foremost position and even their superiority to 
ksattriyas or ksattriya kings, for their sacred knowledge and 
skill in sacrifices. The brahmins could by their sacrifices 
win power to entangle the ksattriya with the people and thus 
"cause strife between the ruling class and the people." 1 " 1 
(Etam-eva nirvapet yah kamayeta ksatraya cha vise samadarn 
dadhami"). The MS 192 also states that a brahmin priest 
could create dissention between a Ksattriya king and other 
Ksattriyas. In AB 193 the Vaisya is described as paying tax 
to another (anyasya valikrt), as being devoured by another 
. (anyasyadyah) and as being oppressed at will. (Yathaka- 
majyeyah). This shows the status of a Vaisya as related to 
the king. The passage of the KS (tasmad-rajanyenadhyaksena 
vaisyam ghnanti") meaning "so with a raj any a as a supervisor 
they smite a vaisya" also shows how the Vaisyas were brought 
to subject control by the Ksattriyas. In the Vedic period 
as early as the Rv. the Ksattriyas were used to fight with 
bows, as reflected in the Rv. 195 and AV 196 and they were re- 
puted for their authority, splendour and strength. Elsewhere 
in AB 197 (Ojah ksattram vlryam rajanyah) we find both the 
Ksattriya and a rajanya identified with vigour and strength. 

It is worth mentioning that in the earliest Rgvedic stage 
the socio-economic differentiation was still in the embryonic 
stage. The military leaders of the tribal society of the Vedic 
Aryans who came to be known as Ksattra or Ksattriya in the 
early vedic society had hardly any regular source of income 
like surplus grains or cattle for their maintenance. Vali, used 
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in the sense of tax, payable to their chief was but voluntary ; 
and land belonged to the entire tribe. The early vedic society 
is thus conspicous by the absence of any sharp class-distinction. 
But things changed in the later vedic society, because the 
SB'"" (ima visah ksattriyaya valim haranti) shows the use of 
the term 'Ksattriya' in the sense of a king who is fed on by 
the people (Visah). The king accepts revenue from the 
people, obviously in lieu of protection he extends to all. 
From the SB la9 we learn that the thunderbolt hurled at Vrtra 
by Indra became fourfold of which two parts, the wooden 
sword (sphya) and the sacrificial post were utilised by the 
priests ; whereas ^iwo others, the chariot and the bow came to 
be used by the members of the military caste (rajanya-bandhu). 
(rathena cha sarena cha rajanya-bandhavah). 

It is not unlikely that Aryan kingship became hereditary 
even from the Rgvedic age and hence the members of the 
royal families came to be known hereditarily ksattriyas. But 
we learn also from some instances that any Aryan member, 
even a priest like Pururavas, Vidathin Bharadwaja came to be 
recognised as a ksattriya, when he became a ruler. 

A Ksattriya was entitled to perform sacrifices and when 
he desired so, he had to perform first the 'diksanlya isti' by 
which he was initiated. The AB 200 (Sa ksattriyah diksamana 
eva brahmanatam-abhyupaiti) shows how by initiation ceremony 
a ksattriya could be a brahmana. From this we are sure of 
the superiority of the brahmanas to the ksattriyas. The Kausi- 
taki Br 201 (Brahma vai paurnamasl ksattram-amavasya) points 
the brahmanas as the full moon and the Ksattriyas as the dark 
moon. In the later Vedic period the brahmins carefully 
guarded the sacred lore and did not allow the Ksattriyas to 
gain it, as evidenced by the SB 202 which tells the story of a 
tiger killing the samraj-cow of those who were sacrificing with 
(the king of the) kesin as their grahapati. The king went to 
know the method' of atonement from Khandika Audbhari, the 
only brahmin who knew this, but the counsellors of the said 
brahmin forbade him to disclose the mystery of atonement to 
the king of the Kesin. The brahmin, being thus induced, 
said; "if I tell him, his race, not mine, will prevail here, but 
I shall gain the other world ; and if I do not tell him, my own 
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race, not his, will prevail here, but he will gain the other 
world. Some like Para Atnara are said to have performed 
sattras. But it has already been pointed out that mutual co- 
operation between these two important classes led to the real 
strength and progress of the state. Either of these classes 
was regarded as a complete whole, while the rest two, Vai- 
syas and Sudras a\e nhted as incomplete in the SB. 203 The 
AB 204 may be quoted here : "Just as heaven and earth work 
in concert for the smooth working of the cosmic process, just 
as the RK-hymns and Sama-chants join hands for the com- 
pletion of the sacrifice, so we, the brahmins and Ksattriyas 
work in unison for the smooth functioning of the civic machi- 
nery." Though of the two, the brahmana was superior to a 
ksattriya, as a teacher and guide of the king and the entire 
state, in the Rajasuya sacrifice the ksattriya king was accept- 
ed by the Brahmin as superior. The SB 205 (Ksattrat parain 
nasti tasmad-brahmanah ksattriyam-adhastad-upaste rajasuya) 
states that the Brahmana worships the Ksattriya king from a 
lower seat in the Rajasuya. The three other castes follow the 
ksiattriya who goes first, as noted in SB 206 (Ksattriyam pratha- 
mam yantamitare trayo varnah paichadanuyanti). The TB 207 
(Yadavai raja kamayate atha brahmanam jinati) also records 
that the king could conquer a brahmin whomsoever he wanted 
to do so. Elsewhere the SB 208 states that the brahmana and 
ksattriya enclose the. Vailya and Sudra ; and this points to 
a tendency of the combination of the two upper castes so as 
to bring the other castes under control. The Kausitaki upa. 209 
describes Soma as eating the Ksattriyas and Vaisyas respec- 
tively with his two mouths, the brahmana, and the rajanya, 
implying thereby that the rajanya is required to pay fees, 
obviously sacrificial fees to the brahmana and the Vaisya, to 
pay tax to the rajanya. The sudra is left out here, probably 
for his inability to pay. 

The rise of the Ksattriyas in the later Vedic period is 
reflected in the Brahmanas and Upanisads. Asvapati, prince 
of the Keikayas is referred to have instructed Prachinaiala and 
other brahmins in SB 210 and Ch. Upa. 211 Pragahana Jaivali's 
similar case in Br. Up. 212 and Ch,. Up. 213 may also be men- 
tioned as a teacher of the Brahmanas. In the post-Vedic 
perid the result of the Ksattriyas against the orthodox school 
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of the Brahmanas reached its climax when Gautama Buddha 
and Vardhamana Mahavlra founded new schools of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism respectively. 

Vaisya : 

Even in the classless society of the early Rg-Vedic period 
we find different members of the same family working as a 
poet, physician and grinder, as reflected in the Rv. 214 ; but 
this does not mean any social differentiation. In such a 
society, besides brahmanas and Ksattriyas slowly emerging, 
arose a number of craftsmen. Crafts like weaving, carpentry, 
tanning and painting were practised even by the Aryans in 
their original home, as evidenced by common words used in 
Indo-European Language 215 to mean the people of these 
crafts. Childe 21 " suggests the prevalence of chariot-making 
even in the IE stage. Hence we may. assume that a section of 
the Vedic Aryans took to different crafts and also agriculture 
and it is denoted by the term Vis, used in Rgveda. The 
term Vaisya is used for the first time in the J*~nisasukta, The 
term 'arya' is also used in the sense of a vaisya in AV 217 . The 
TS 218 (vasameva asma anuvartm5nam karotyetameva nirvaped 
yah kimayeta Ksattriya cha visa cha samadam dadhami) uses 
the term 'visa' in the sense of Vaisyas and refers to the strife 
between the ruling class and the people i.e. visah or vaisyas. 
It is interesting to note, that the ancient Iranian society con- 
sisted of the commoners, besides Atharvas (priests) and 
Rathaesthas (fighters). Hence we may infer that the Vedic 
Aryans, even when they had no castes, were divided into 
three classes, brahmanas, ksattriyas and Vaisyas. 

The AB 219 (santi hi devasvapi jativisasah, Agni-r-Vrhas- 
pati-s-cha devesu brahmana ksattram yani etani devata-ksa- 
ttrani sa visamasrjata) refers to divine Vaisyas, who being 
worshipped make the human vaisyas rich. Vasu, Rudra, 
Adityas and All gods fvisvadevah) are mentioned as divine 
vaisyas (yanyetani, devajatani ganasah akhyayante Vasavo 
Rudra Aditya visvedava Maratah). Sayana comments on this 
text that the word 'visam' here means subjects in general 
(prajamatravachi) or the vaisya class in particular (Vaisya- 
jati-visesavachi). Elsewhere the AB 220 speaks of a vaisya as 
one who pays tax to another (anyasya valikrt), who is fed 
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on by another (anyasyadyah) and who can be oppresed at 
will (yatha-kamaje.yah). This passage reflects the helpless 
condition of the vaisyas who enjoyed the right of the pro- 
perty or land on condition that he pays tax to the king. The 
Ksattriya kings, we have noted before, enjoyed far better 
status than Vaisyas and they realised tax from the people or 
Vaisya class in return of the protection, extended to them. 
Again in AB 221 the paiichadasa, trivrt, saptadasa and ekavirnia 
stomas are identified with four castes, brahmanas, ksattriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sudras respectively and Vaisyas and Sud-ras are 
enjoined here to be subservient to the Ksattriyas. Visani 
chaivasmai saudram cha varnam-anuvartamanau kurvanti). 
Sayana explains as Vaisya-sudra-varnau Ksattriyasyanugami- 
nau kurvanti." 

In the earlier Rgvedic period the Vedic Aryans lived in a 
tribal society and then whatever the warriors extracted spoils 
of war from the conquerred pre-Aryans, they had to share 
them with other members of the tribe and at this stage 
land was also owned by the tribe as a whole. So we find no 
instance of land grant at this period. But in the later Vedic 
age the chiefs or rajanah realised a portion of the production of 
the land from their tenants who were either vaisyas or sometimes 
sudras. Cattle-rearing and agriculture were the main occu- 
pation of the Vaisah or Vaisyas. The SB 222 refers to a ritual 
called 'madhugraha' i.e. holding of the cups in the rajasuya, 
in which the Adhvaryu presents a cup to a Ksattriya and 
another to a Vaisya and by this the priest imbues the Ksattri- 
yas with truth, prosperity and light and smites the Vaisya with 
untruth, misery and darkness, "anrtena pipmana. tamasa vai- 
syam vldhyati"). The AB 223 tells us how the hotr (brahmin 
priest) could perform the, 'abhichara' ceremony, sometime 
dividing the siikta into three parts of nivid, aiming at des- 
truction of the Vaisya by the Ksattriya and sometime divid- 
ing nivid into three parts by the siikta, intending to kill 
Ksattriya by a Vaisya. This shows how the Ksattriyas and 
Vaisyas were controlled by' the priests but elsewhere 224 it 
declares that driving Vaisyas against the Ksattriya king is a 
sinful act, obviously showing that the co-operation between 
these two castes or in a wider sense, four castes is helpful 
*°r running the society or the State smoothly. The AB 225 
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states that at the rajasuya three higher castes could request 
the king to grant a place for the worship of gods. This shows 
the importance of the Vaisyas in the matter of worship and 
initiation for sacrifices. These three castes were called yaj- 
iiiya. The SB 226 (atha Brahmana chaivaitat Ksattrena chaitau- 
varnau abhitah parigrhnita anapakraminau kurute) states that 
"the Brahmana and Ksattriya never go behind the Vaisya and 

Sudra he thus encloses the two castes (Vaisyas and 

Sudras) on both sides by the priesthood and the nobility and 
make them submissive." 

The vaisyas or to be more specific, the Visah were the 
mainstay of the State on which the Brahman and Ksattriya 
rested, as noted in the SB 227 : "The second cake is the Vis, 
and whosover knows the second cake to be the people, secu- 
res for himself the people." The ksattriyas who were in 
charge of the protection of the country and of its administra- 
tion, had to depend on the revenues in kind levied upon people. 
The visah were engaged in agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade 
and so they had to pay to the king and the nobles revenue in 
lieu of protection. In the earleir phase of Vedic culture when 
classes or castes were not rigidly formed, each member of the 
Aryan group had to fight against his non-Aryan foe and even 
brahmins like Visvamitra and Vasistha had to accompany 
kings in battles and guide them. Baden Powel suggests that 
the Aryans at this stage had not yet taken to agriculture. The 
Aryans had to conquer the pre-Aryans and occupy their land' 
which they tilled through the help of the dasas and also some- 
times of Aryans as their tenants ; and they realised revenue 
from them. The rc (III.43.5) speaks of the prayer to Indra 
for his grace so that one may be the protector of the people- 

(gopam janasya), a king (rajanam), a Rsi (sage), a 

drinker of soma juice, and a possessor of spiritual wealth for 
the attainment of immortality (amrtasya siksah). These aspi- 
rations indicate the social and economic differentiations among^ 
the Rgvedic Aryans at the initial stage and in the later stra- 
tum of the Vedic literature we find the rise of castes on occu- 
pation-basis, mainly the Brahmanas, the kings or nobles and 
peasants and various other sub-castes on the basis of crafts. 
The SB 22S refers to syaparna sayakayana saying "if this my 
sacrificial performance were complete, my own race would 
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become the kings (aobles), Brahmanas and peasants of the Sal- 
yas ; but even by that much of my work which has been 
completed, my race will surpass the Salyas in both ways.'' 
Because "Agni" (the fire-altar) is (social) eminence and fame 
and an eater of food." Here we find the attitude of the Aryans 
in the later Vedic society towards different stations of life and 
their belief in the fulfilment of desires of life by the grace of 
A en i — representing Vedic ritualism. Thus not only the pro- 
fessions of brahmanas and ksattriyas, but also that of the 
Vaisya,, occupied with peasantry and crafts of different types 
were recognized in the society as a mark of respect. The 
need of co-operation not only between a brahmana and a ksa- 
ttriya but also that between a krattriya and vaisya is reflected 
in the SB which states that a vaisya becomes possesser of cat- 
tle when he is under the control of a ksattriya. 

Sudras : 

We find the mention of four varnas including the sudras 
for the first time in the Purusasukta of the Rv. and in the 
AV. 230 The term Sudra in the earlier AV 231 means only a 
tribe and not any varna. The fever 'takman' is asked to at- 
tack a wanton sudra alongwith the Mujavants, Balhikas and 
Mahavrsas, all residing in north-west of India. Elsewhere 232 
we find a prayer that fever should go to the foreign people. 
The sudra tribe of the Vedic age may be believed to have 
continued its existence in the historical period, as evidenced 
by the Sudra tribe, referred to as 'sodrai' in the account 
of Diodorus (4th cent. B.C.). Sudra as a tribe (and not as 
a varna.) is also referred to in AV. of the earlier stratum, 
viz. in AV 233 (tayaham sarvam pasyami yascha sudra Utar- 
yah) where one desires to see everybody, whether Arya or 
Sudra with the help of a herb, in order to detect a sorcerer. 
Here evidently 'arya' and 'sudra' correspond to two hostile 
groups of the earlier Vedic age, Arya and Dasa, noted before. 
Sayana explains Arya as a member of three higher castes, fol- 
lowing the later concept of the term, used in Dharmasastras. 
The Mbh. 234 also refers to sudras along with abhiira-s and 
other tribes living on cattle in the north-western region of 
India (Sudrabhiratha Daradah Kasmirah pasubhih saha). The 
Sudra caste is differentiated from the sudra tribe, in the- 
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Mbh. 235 whom Nakula is said to have conqured in course of 
his digvijaya. 

Scholars differ as to whether the. Sudras were Aryans or 
or pre-Aryans. The Sudras are always mentioned 
with Abhiras but not with pre-Aryan people like Dra- 
vidas, Pulindas, Sabaras and others. Besides, they are noted 
in the Brahmanas as understanding the Aryan speech. So 
they may be taken to have some affinity with the. Aryans. 
But the Sarasvati is said to have disappeared out of her hos- 
tility towards the Sudras and Abhiras in the Mbh. 236 ; and so 
the, sudras might have been antagonistic to brahmanism. Weber 
suggests that the Sudra tribe, came to India earlier than the 
Aryans but because they are not mentioned in the earlier por- 
tion of the Rv., they might have come towards the end of 
Rgvedic period, i.e. near about the end of the second mille- 
aiium B.C. when they were defeated by the Aryans and after 
submission, gradually absorbed as the fourth varna in the 
later Vedic period. 

Badarayana 237 gives us the derivation of the word 'sudra' 
as the compound of 'suk' (grief) and 'dra' (<dru=to rush). 
Safikara, commenting on this sutra, explains why Janasruti 
was called a sudra ; because he rushed into grief (sucham- 
abhidudrava), he was the object of rushing of grief (sucha 
va abhidndrava) and he in grief rushed to Raikva. Janasruti 
is said to have ruled along with Mahavras in the region of 
N. W. India and hence he may be taken to be more a mem- 
ber of the sudra tribe than that of the Sudra varna. We should 
remember that dasas or sudras, as referred to in Rv. or AV, 
as opposed to Arya varna were depicted as members of the 
tribal people and not as the miserable members of the sudra 
varna, as represented later on in the later Vedic society and 
particularly in the period of the Smrtis. The AV 238 hints at 
social distance between three upper castes but it is silent 
about Sudras, probably because the sudras as varnas were 
still absent during the period concerned. Hence the question 
of Sudras as varnas, impure and untouchable in the early 
Vedic period does not arise at all. Dr. Bhargava 239 remarks : 
"It is not a little amazing that whereas the Aryas of the Rg- 
vedic period condemned the dasas for being 'anyavrata' (ob- 
serving strange religious practices), in the later Vedic period 
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the Aryas themselves discouraged the Sudras from adopting 
the Vedic faith ;" and points our attention to the marked 
distinction between Arya and Sudra in the later Vedic 
period. 

The sudras were reduced to the lowest status in the 
society in the. ldter Vedic period, (c. 1000 b.c. — c. 600 B.C.) 
when they became the servile class of the society. The sudras 
are referred to in MS 240 as owners of cattle which the mem- 
bers of the higher varnas took for use in their sacrifices. 
They are also depicted as 'possessed of many cattle' (vahu- 
pasu) in the early Pancha-vimsa Brahmana. 241 Thus cattle-rear- 
ing was as important source of their income as early as the 
Sarnhita period. But they are represented as being created 
from Prajapati's feet and as earning their bread by washing 
feet in the Jaiminlya Br 242 (Sudronustupcchanda vesmapati — 
devah tasmadu padavanejyenaiva jijisati). The same. Brah- 
mana 243 refers to vaisyas as wealthy but to sudras as expert 
workers (daksah karma-karta). The sudras were by this 
time excluded from the performance of any sacrifice which 
was exclusively confined within three higher castes. The 
TB 244 forbids the sudras even from milking the cows for sac- 
rificial purposes. The SB 245 states that the three higher castes 
alone are "yajnlya", i.e., competent to sacrifice" and that 
"he who is consecreted would commune only with them and 
not with a sudra ;" in connection with purusamedha, the 
VS 240 (Brahmane brahmanam ksattriya rajanyam Marudbhyo 
vaisyam tapase sudram) speaks of the sacrifice of the brah- 
mana to a brahmana, of a rajanya to the nobility, of the vai- 
sya to Maruts (a class of peasants) and Sudra to hard labour 
(tapase), and this indicates the functioning of main four 
castes in the society. The same source 247 mentions other 
workers like charioteers, carpenters, potters, smiths, jewellers, 
hardsmen, shepherds, farmers and others as victims of tlje 
same sacrifice. The long list of these occupations show 
that various crafts were practised by the Vaisyas, already 
noted before and also by the sudras who are referred to here 
as meant for hard work (tapase). 

Next arises the question of sudras were slaves. The 
slaves, male and female in the earlier Vedic period have al- 
ready been discussed. The AB 248 (delad-desad samolbha- 
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nam sarvasam-adhya-duhitrnam dasadadat sahasrani Atreyo 
ni&ka-kanthyah) refers to gift of ten thousand female slaves 
with golden necklaces, captured by Anga to his priest Atreya. 
Aruni, father of Svetaketu is said to have been owner of 
dasis but no dasa is mentioned in Brh. Up. 249 Even the 
Mbh. 2B0 refers , to gift of dasis to brahmins at the coronation 
ceremony of Yudhisthira. However, 'dasa' is mentioned in 
AB 251 and Gopatha Br. 252 but it is difficult to ascertain if it 
meant a slave. Even the Nighantu does not mention the term 
'dasa' to mean any servant or slave. Hence we may assume 
that the use of slaves in the society was restricted even in the 
days of the Brahmanas and Upanisads. But things changed 
in the subsequent period of the Srautasutras when gift of 
land and of slaves working there was in practice, as evidenced 
by Latyayana SrautasQtra 233 (dasa-mithunau dhanyapalyam 
slram dhenuriti,) from Sankhayana S.S. 254 in connection with 
Purusamedha and Sarvamedha^ ("Saha-bhumi cha diyate") 
with commentary 'sa-purusam cha'. 

Of course, the Asvalayana Srautasutra, 253 (bhumi-purusa- 
varjam) and Katya S.S. 230 (bhumi-sudra-varjam) pronounce 
protest against such practice and indicate thereby the running 
of such system in the period concerned. The learned authors 
of the Vedic Index 257 think of the Sudras of the Vedic period 
as serfs, working on fields which they owned on behalf of taxes, 
payable to their masters. But the Vedic Aryans living tribal 
life enjoyed land in common. Hence, in the earlier Rgvedic 
period land belonged to the clan as a whole and not to any 
individual. That is why land is said to have been given only 
with the consent of the clan and even in cases of such gifts 
we hear of the objection of the Earth. 258 Land-grant is, how- 
ever, heard of in Ch. Upa. 239 (Tarn habhyuvada Raikvedam 
sahasram gavamayam nisko' yamasvatari-r-athaiyam jaya' yam 
g^amo yasminnasse' nveva ma bhagavah sadhlti. . . .yatrasma 
uvasa tasmai vo' vacha) which speaks of the gift of a village 
by the king Janasruti to Raikva. The gift of sQdras in the 
sense of serfs or slaves, enjoined in the Katya S.S., noted 
above, was, according to the commentator, allowed only in 
cases of born-slaves (garbhadasa) and not of serfs labour- 
ing on land. The question of sudras paying taxes to their 
masters for land does not arise at all, as we find references 
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i'rom the Brahmanas as to Vaisyas alone paying so. The 
Paficha. Br. 260 and S.B. 201 speaks of a Vaisya as food for 
the nobility. The AB 262 also describes a Vaisya as one paykig 
taxes and oppressed at will (Valihrt ajayeyyam). 

It is interesting to note that crafts with which Vis or Vai- 
syas and also Sudras were occupied in the later Vedic period 
and which required manual labour as in agriculture and others, 
were not looked upon with contempt. Even leatherwork was 
not discouraged. The AV 263 and VS 204 and SB 265 testify to 
healthy attitude to agriculture, continued from earlier days, 
as evidenced by the King Janaka taking to it. 

The Aryans did not like to marry the Sudra girls, as 
suggested by the expression in SB — "sudrayad-aryajara" which 
means that the sudra woman is the concubine of an Arya (a 
member of the three upper classes). In VS illicit connection 
between an Arya and a sudra is severely condemned. How- 
ever, some instances like the cases of Kavasa Ailusa in AB 2li,! 
and Vatsa in PB 267 are enough to show that' such undesirable 
marriages took place in the. Vedic, period and that alliances 
were held in great disrepute. However, nowhere we find any 
scent of untouchability with regard to these sudras in the 
Vedic period, which disfigured the Hindu society in the later 
period of the Smrtis. Rather the form of address, "adhava" 
in calling a sudra suggests that the Sudras were allowed to 
come to the sacrificial campus ; and the Sudras were gradually 
conquered not only physically but also culturally so as to be 
absorbed in the Aryan society by slow degrees. The injunc- 
tion of the Kathaka Samhita, noted above, that the Sudra must 
not milk the cow for agnihotra is meant only for avoiding 
the sudras in cases of religious rites and it does not enjoin any 
sort of untouchability. The sudra might have milked cow of 
the Aryan master for other purposes. The TS 208 speaks of 
the prayer to Indra of the Arya Rs-i for expiation of the wrong 
done to Sudra or Arya (Vaisya) : "Yacchudre yadartha enas- 
chakrma vayam." Prayers for the glory of the Sudras as well 
as of the three higher castes (rucham visesu sudresu) in TS 209 
and VS also suggest the softer feeling of the Aryans for the 
Sudra community. The AV 270 is a similar prayer of an Arya 
for being dear to both sudras and Aryans. The VS 271 also 
speaks of the Aryan's desire for endearing himself to all 
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including the Sudras (Yathemam vacham kalyammiivadani jane- 

bhyah Brahma-rajanyabhyam sudraya charyaja cha ) 

Hence, we may safely conclude that the Sudras' alliance with 
the Aryans became gradually more cordial in the later Vedic 
period, though they were not still allowed to perform any sacri- 
fice. The Apas. Dh. S. 272 (Arya prayata vaisyadeve nna-sam- 
skartarah syuh) ; aryadhisthita va sudrah safiskartarah syuh") 
states that the Aryans, fully controlled, should cook food for 
the Vaisvadeva sacrifice or the sudras should cook under the 
guidance of the Aryas. This sort of permission to the sudras 
evidently indicates a bolder step, taken for bringing them 
closer to the Aryans in cultural spheres. 

Some Sudras gained a better position in the later Vedic 
society, sometimes by reasons of personal ability and influence, 
as evidenced by some of the Ratnins like a rathakara, taksan, 
govikartana (huntsman) and palagala (messenger) and a 
SenanI whom Sayaiia takes to be sudra. These sudra-ratnins 
signify their importance, in the political life, no doubt but it is 
interesting to note that they are not specified by their varna- 
names. Probably they were not representatives of the sudras 
as a caste but were members holding personal influence in the 
society. The game of the dice for the sake of a cow as part 
of Rajasuya also indicates the importance of four varnas in 
the earlier society, as this cow-test was originally a tribal 
custom of earlier days to test the work of the leader. The 
Kathaka sam 273 refers to another ceremony of Rajasuya 
where a sacrificer purchases splendour by the gift of gold to 
a brahmana, lustre by the gift of bow with three arrows to 
rajanya, nourishment by that of a goad to a vaisya and longe- 
vity by that of a pot of beans to a sudra. This indicates the 
existence of varna-distinctions and also the importance of each 
varna to the king, not excluding even sudras who are men- 
tioned as conferring longevity upon the king. Elsewhere in 
another ceremony of the rajasuya of ascending the four 
quarters of the sky, the consecrated king asks Brahma in the 
east, ksattra in the south, Vis in the West and phala, varchas 
and pustam in the north to protect him. Phala means, accord- 
ing to K. P. Jayaswal, a sudra ; industrial classes, according 
to Ghosal, but Prof. R. S. Sharma 274 thinks that these three 
terms, taken together might have indicated "the producing 
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activities of the sudra". However, here is little doubt that 
four varnas of the society are equally helpful in protecting 
the king from four quarters. Hence we may presume that 
there, must have happened a new situation where the idea of 
oppression upon the last two varnas, as reflected in AB 275 dis- 
appeared. The/ sudras are -noted as being engaged in guarding 
the horse of the asvamedha sacrifice in Apas. S.S. 27C The 
Katyayana S.S. 227 also' refers to an 'ayogava' as a vigilant dog 
in the horse sacrifice. From the above references it is clear 
that ail varnas including the sudras had some political power 
in the later Vedic period, though of course, the gradual im- 
portance of brahmanas and ksattriyas and their superiority 
to Vaisyas and Sudras were established. The legend of the king 
Visvantara Sausadmana in the AB 278 throws immense light on 
the relative position of varnas in the later Vedic society. Once 
this king performed a sacrifice without the brahmin priests 
known as Syaparnas. Rama Margaveya — leader of the 
Syaparnas, however, rose up in protest and assured the king 
of the knowledge of food a king should take in lieu of soma 
in the Rajasuya. He says that if the king takes soma, food 
of the brahmana, his progeny will be a brahmana with his 
qualities, that is, he would be an acceptor of gifts, a drinker 
of soma, seeker of livelihood and he would be removed at 
will. (Yathakamaprayapyah). If the king takes curd,, the food 
of the Vaisya, his progeny will be a Vaisya with all his fea- 
tures, i.e., he will be tributary to another, will be subordinate 
to another and will be taken to task by another. But if the 
king takes water, food of the sudra, he would be liked by 
sudras, his progeny will be like a sudra, i.e., servant of another 
(anyasyapres-ya) to be removed at will (yathakamotthapyah) 
and to be slain at will (Yathakamavadhyah), as Keith has 
translated these, terms. Sayana's suggestion that 'Kamotthapya' 
mean that he would be made to rise up to work at the will 
of his master is more commendable. 'Yathakama-Vadhyah' 
also means, according to Sayana, that he would be beaten at 
the will of the master. The word 'vadha' means, also accord- 
ing to Nighantu both killing and beating. The epithet 
'Yathakama-Vadhya', taken in the sense of being killed at 
the will of the master led some scholars to assume that a 
sudra had no vergeld in the. Vedic age. The hundred cows' 
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'as a man's vergeld, irrespective of varna is mentioned in 
Rv. 279 and AB. 280 The Varna-distinction became more acute 
in the later days of "Dharmasutras which prescribe different 
scales of vergeld varnawise. There is no other evidence in 
Vedic literature to show that the sudra was expelled and killed 
at the will of his master. 

The TB 281 states that the first three varnas were born 
of three Vedas, Rg, Yajur and Sama. Hence we may assume 
that the Sudras were debarred from the orthodox Vedic know- 
ledge but they might have been allowed to know AV. The 
SB 282 also mentions that the priest could instruct snake- 
charmers, usurers, fishermen, birdcatchers, nisadas asuras 
and Gandharvas, most of whom were sudras and so the Sudras 
could use the Atharvaveda, storehouse of knowledge in these 
subjects. The rule 283 of the Visvajit sacrifice that the sacri- 
ficer would pass three nights with the nisada, the vaisya and 
rajanya shows that a nisada was not completely dissociated 
with the sacrifice. Yaska's interpretation of 'panca-janah' 
shows also the right of sudras to prepare the offerings for 
gods, alongwith members of other varnas. The Katyayana 
S.S 285 records the right of the sudra to offer prepared foot! 
(odanasava), of course, food being prescribed varnawise. All 
varnas could offer fruits 288 and could participate in the Maha- 
vrata. Like others, Sudras could participate in funeral rituals in 
the later Vedic age, as the SB 287 prescribes building of sepulchral 
mound of course, differing in sizes varnawise. 

The chapter containing the Sataradriya hymn in the 
VS 288 shows how reverence is paid to different sections of the 
society belonging to four varnas. The list does not mention 
the term 'sudra' but the terms 'rathakara', 'kulala', Karmara' 
and others, some of which belong to the artisan class, both 
Aryans and non-Aryans and also to the aboriginal tribe, as 
for example, nisada, punjistha, svani, mrgayu and others in- 
dicate that they belonged to the sudra varna. Dhanukara and 
isukara, noted in TS 289 also belonged to the same category. 
It is known to us that Rudra was the god of the Vedic 
Aryans and Rudra-Pasupati was worshipped by both Aryans 
and non-Aryans ; and the remains of Indus valley civilization 
shows the Pasupati-eult prevailing in the Indus valley even 
before the penetration of the Aryans into the Sapta-sindhu 
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region. Rudra is also noted as the god of go-vikartana in 
Ratnahavimsi ritual, 290 taken by Sayana to be of low origin. 
The VS 291 , while speaking of the origin of Vaisyas and Sudras 
from Prajapati states that Day and Night were their presiding 
deities. Thus there is littie doubt that the Sudras had' their 
own gods when they formed- a section of the Aryan society 
and even earlier when they were the aboriginal people of 
India. 

The sudras were debarred from Vedic study. The Vedic 
text, quoted by Vasistha, 292 ("Gayatrya brahmanamasrj-ata 
tristubha vaisyam na kenachid cchandasa sudramitya-samskaryo 
vijnayate") shows that how the sudras were held unfit for 
the initiation ceremony (upanayana). Jaimini 293 lays stress 
on the Vedic text : vasante brahmanam-upanaylta grisme 
rajanyam saradi vaisyamiti," which enjoins upanayana for the 
higher three castes. Thus the sudras were not allowed to 
read the Vedas. But some cases of exception may be inferred 
from the text of chandogya Upanisad 294 where we come across 
a story of Janasruti and Raikva, already referred to, where 
Raikva addresses Janasruti as a sudra but teaches him the 
samvargya-vidya. But the Vadanta-sutra 295 (sugasya tad- ana- 
dara-sravanat tadadravanat suchyateti) explains the term 
'sudra' not as a class but as meaning that sorrow (such) arose 
in Janasruti on hearing the contemptous talk of the flamingoes 
about himself as a result of which he was moved by that ; 
and thus it indicates that the sudra as a class or caste was 
not allowed to read the Veda in the period concerned. The 
fact that the sudra could not perform the Vedic sacrifices has 
already been discussed and Jaimini also concludes this fact 
after elaborate discussion in his sutra. 296 But he refers to 
Badarayana 297 (nimittarthena vadari-s-tasmat sarvadhikaram 
syat) who advocates that all varnas were allowed to perform 
Vedic sacrifices. The Bharadvaja 5.S. 298 and: Katyayana 
S.S 299 also show that sudras were also allowed to perform 
Vedic rites. Thus women and sudras were debarred from such 
sacrificial rights in the period of the latest stratum of the 
Vedic literature, when Vedic riruals gained more, and more 
complexity and became practically the property of the higher 
three varnas and specially of the rich who could afford to 
perform them ; and when priests usurped: the highest rank in 
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the society. The Mbh. 3S0 ■ states clearly that sacrifices can net 
be performed by the poor (na te. sakya daridrena yajfiah 
praptum pitamaha) ; and hence it is most probably for poverty 
that the sudras were so debarred. The Apas. S. S. 301 allows 
a rich sudra (Vahu-pusta) some right, as keeping fire in his 
house. Some Sudras were economically sound ; because they 
were owners of cattle and peasants tilling their own lands. 
But others were poor, servants or labourers, if not slaves. 
Rathakara-s and taksan-s, though sudras, were given special 
honour, evidently for their skill in crafts, essential for the. life 
of all Aryans and non-aryans. 

The sudras were looked down upon by others, obviously 
for their evil conduct, as reflected! in the sale of one of his 
sons by Ajlgarta 302 ' (napagah saudran nyayad-asvamedhyam 
tvaya krtam) for which Sunahsepa condemned his father 
Ajigarta for his sudra-like conduct. The story of Visvamitra J 
in AB 3ft3 states that when he adopted Sunahsepa as his son 
and placed him first in the rank of his hundred sons with the 
right of primogeniture, his fifty older sons revolted against 
their father and were cursed by Visvamitra to be reduced 
to the position of lower castes, Andhra, Pundra,. Savara, 
Pulinda, Mutiba, Dasyu and anta. Here we find that these 
non-aryan tribal people were gradually assimilated in the 
Aryan society as castes of lower order. The word "anta"" 
may be taken to Chandalas. The lowest position of the 
Chandala is shown in Ch. Upa. 304 (ya iha Kapfiyacarana 
abhyaso ha yat te kapuyam yonim-apadyeran svayonim vS 
sukarayonim va chandala-yonim va) which states that people 
of good conduct will be reborn as a brahmin. 

A ksattriya and a vailya, whereas those of bad conduct 
will enter into die womb of a dog, as swine and a chandala. 
The VS 305 mentions the sacrifice of a chandala to Vayu in 
the Puruaamedha and so a chandala, though of the lowest rank 
of the society can not be deemed, to be untouchable. 

Besides these four varnas, we learn of some more sub- 
castes, formed on the basis of occupation even in the Vedic 
period, which may be analysed' here : — 

Professions : The rc 3oe (vapteva smasru vapasi pra- 
bhuma, refers to barbers who shave hair etc. Tasta (carpenter 
or maker of chariots) is mentioned in another rc. 301 (ratham 
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na tasteva tatsinaya), in the re. 308 (tasteva sudrvam) in the 
rc 309 tvasta rupeva takshya), in the rc. 310 (tak saris tarn) 
and in the rc. 311 (Ahamtasteva Vandhuram paryachami). 

The rc. 313 ( . . . . rut am bhisag) refers to a physician. The 
two elements compounded together in the name 'Atharvahgira- 
sah' make up the Atharvaveda and the first element refers to 
the auspicious practices of the Veda, bhesajani as in AV 313 . 
The PB 314 refers to 'atharvanani' as healing (bhesaja). The 
KS :i15 mentions 'Bhisaj Atharvana' as a mythic physician. 
The RV 316 (Karuraham tato bhisagupala-praksini nana) shows 
how a brahmin could be a physician, while his wife would be 
an ordinary housewife. Elsewhere the RV 317 states that a brah- 
min is called a physician (yatrousadhih samyagmatah rajanah 
samitaviva/viprah sa uchatye bhisag-raksohamivachatanah), 
who with the help of plants, cures diseases. The. res 318 speak 
of Asvins, Varuna and Rudra as physicians. Hence in the 
earlier stage we find no trace of disrepute of this profession, 
but later on, the TS 319 and SB 320 condemn the Asvins be- 
cause of this profession : "Tau deva abruvannattaputau 

na Karyam" in TS and SB, means — "the gods said to 

the Asvins, "We will not invite you ; you have wandered and 
mixed much among men, performing cures." 

The rc 321 may be quoted here to show how the gods 
Asvins who are conceived of as divine physicians cured 
wonderfully the cases of the lame Rsi Paravrj, the blind 
Rsi Rjrasva and also of a Rsi with a disjointed knee : 

"yabhih sachlbhi-r-Vrsana Paravrjam — 

Prandham sronam chaksasa etave krthah/ 
yabhi-r-vartikarn grasitam-amuiichatam — 

tabhir-u su utibhi-r-Asvina gatam//" 

The above cases and specially the case of saving a bird from 
the attack of a tiger show how the physicians like the Asvins 
were expert in healing lameness and blindness and in surgery 
curing the defect of the knee. Elsewhere 322 ("Jujuruso Nasat- 

y°ta chyavanat" we learn of an old decrepit Rsi named 

Chyavana being restored to youth and strength by the Asvins. 
Puramdhi, daughter of a rajarsi won a son through the favour 
of the Asvins who cured her husband's impotency. The same 
rc 323 ("charitram hi verivaicchedi parnamaja khelasya parita- 
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kmyayam/sadyo jangham-ayaslm vlspalayai dhane Iiite sartave 
pratyadattam//") speaks of Asvin's power of surgery when 
we learn of Vispala, wife of the. king named Khela who had 
one of her legs broken but who was given an iron leg by 
the Asvins who were pleased with the prayer of the priest 
Agastya. Another rc 324 speaks of the efficacies of different 
plants (osadhi-s). The learned authors of the Vedic Index 32 "' 
comment that "it would in all probability be a mistake to 
assume that die Vedic Indians had any surgical skill," as 
Zimmer 326 is inclined to do ; and they think that "their 
medicine and their surgery must have been most primitive". 
However, the AV. consists of songs and spells for the healing 
of diseases and some of the spells are praises of the curative 
herb, and some others are prayers to the water to which spe- 
cial healing power is ascribed. Some songs of magic, contain- 
ed in the Kausikasutra form the oldest stratum of Indian 
medical science ; and these point out symptoms of some dis- 
eases. Hence the AV. is an interesting source of the history 
of Indian medicine. The knowledge of anatomy of the body of 
the Vedic Rsis is mainly due to their practice of dissecting ani- 
mals at the sacrifice and it is reflected in enumeration of 
different parts of the body in the AV. 327 , the. SB 32S , the 
VS. 329 and MS. 330 

The rc. 331 (Brahmanaspati-r-eta sarn karmara ivadhamat) 
refers to a blacksmith. The AV. 332 also speaks of the Kar- 
mara-s (Karmara ye manisinah) along with fishermen (dhlva- 
nah) and chariotmakers (rafhakara), all being called intelli- 
gent workers. The epithet "manisinah", used here shows that 
some of these workers attianed special reputation for their 
skill in their art. The learned scholars, authors of Vedic 
Index 333 opine that "possibly a quasi-caste of smiths was al- 
ready developing from the guild-organisation that probably 
existed." The rc. 334 (dhmateva dhamati sisite dhmatari yatha) 
shows also the method of the work of Smith that he smells 
(dhma) the ore in the fire. Elsewhere 335 (Karmaro asma- 
bhir . . . . ) we find that the smith prepares the arrows with the 
help of birds' feathers (parnebhih sakunanam) and we come J * 

across metal vessels (gharmah ayasmayah) in the. rc. 336 

and also some cups, made of hammered metal (ayohata in 
rc, IX, 1.2). It is not unlikely that Karmara had a digni- 
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fied position in the early Vedic society like rathakara and 
others, but their position was degraded in the post-Vedic 
period when manual labour lost its previous dignity and that 
is why they came to be regarded as sudras in Pali texts. 

The SB 337 means "by 'gramani' usually a vaisya. (Vaisya 
vai gramariih). We may expect that the Vaisya gained the 
established position of the village headman evidently as a 
result of his richness. We come across a number of functional 
groups frorh the list of victims at the Purusamedha in the. VS 
and TB, of which rathakara and taksan deserve mention. 
The lie. 338 refers to a taksan (carpenter) as 'wishing to 
break wood into pieces." The AV 339 (yat tva sikvah parava- 
dhlt taksa hastens vasya) refers to "a skillful smith who hath 
smitten thee away with the hand by a knife." The term 
"rathakara" is conspicously absent in RV, but the AV 340 
mentions the intelligent rathakara-s as dependents (Upasti-s) 
of the king along with clever smiths. The Paippalada reces- 
sion of the AV mentions taksa, rathakara and karmara in the 
same verse 341 , showing thereby the obvious difference between 
the taksa (carpenter) and rathakara (chariot-maker). Both 
'taksa' and 'rathakara' are mentioned in VS 342 in connection with 
offering to Rudra. Elsewhere 343 they are clearly distinguished 
as "medhayai rathakaram dhairyaya taksanam," meaning 
thereby that the rathakara is to be consecreted to skill, where- 
as the taksa to perseverance. Hence we may infer that the 
carpenter worked on wood patiently of a cruder type, while 
the rathakara won reputation as a maker of chariots, used 
for war and for a higher section of the community. The 
learned authors of the Vedic Index 344 think that the rc 345 
refers "to the pains of the carpenter in bending over his work" 
and that it was "certainly not true of Vedic times" that 
"the carpenters were a lost caste or formed a separate class 
of the people." But in the period of the Brahmanas the car- 
penters were taken to be impure, as reflected in the SB 346 
which enjoins "whatever of these, (gods) is touched by the 
impure carpenters or one not fit for sacrifice, that . he (per- 
forms) purifies by (sprinkling) water (on it)". It may not 
be unlikely that the people cherished an idea of offence to 
the woodland spirit in the desecration of the tree. That is 
why the carpenter working in wood, cut by him is held im- 
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pure, whereas the rathakara working on dead or cut wood was 
above any such impurity. 

Now the question is whether the rathakara was a brah- 
mana, a twice-born or a sud'ra. The TB 347 enjoins that "a 
brahmana should consecrete fires in the spring, the ksattriya 
in summer, the Vaiiya in autumn but a rathakara in the 
rainy season." Sayana answers that he would be a brahmana 
etc., if the, word 'rathakara' is broken into component parts 
but through convention a different class is meant ; and for 
his adhana the rainy season is prescribed ; Jaimini also in his 
Mimamsa sutra 348 discusses' the question and concludes that 
this is a caste called Saudhanvana, i.e., he is neither a sudra 
nor one of the twice-born but is below a vaisya and superior 
to sudra. The SB 349 prescribes the house of the rathakara 
to be the abode of that brahmana who knows nothing of the 
asvamedha and from this we may surmise that the rathakara 
was of established position in the then society and there is 
little evidence for substantiating the later theory of Yajfia- 
valkya-Smrti 3no that the rathakara was the mixed product by 
the intercaste marriage between a Mahisya and a Kararri, 
showing thereby their degraded position in the, Gupta period. 
According to Satyasadhakalpa 351 (nisada-rathakarayo-r-adha- 
nad-agnihotram Darsa-Purnamasau ca niyamyete) both the 
nisada and rathakara are entitled to perform Agnihotra and 
Darla-Purnamasa. 

Kirata, evidently a non-aryan or one belonging to an 
aboriginal tribe is referred to in Tandya Br 352 , VS 3r>3 , 
AV 354 and TB. 355 A Kairatika 350 means a girl digging a 
remedy on the ridges of the mountains. Paulkasa and Chan- 
dala, belonging to the lowest rung of the society are already 
mentioned before. Charmakara is mentioned in Visnu DS 3 " 
and Apas DS 358 . Chaila-nirnejaka (Washerman) is found in 
Visnu DS. 359 Tantuvaya or Kuvinda is regarded as a sudra 
by the author of the Mahabhasya (on Panini, II. 4.10) and 
is also mentioned in Visnu DS. 300 Dasa (a fisherman) is 
heard of in an Upanisad, according to Vedantasutra. 361 . 

Duties of different Varnas : 

From the above study we learn that brahmins became 
mors devoted to Vedic study and Vedic sacrifices and were 
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interested in philosophy or Brahma-Vidya even from the earty 
Vedic age. We have noticed in the previous discussion that 
some brahmins approached Ksattriya kings for brahma-vidya, 
as for example, Yajnavalkya from Janaka 302 , Baiaki Gargya 
from Ajatasatru 303 , Svetaketu Aruneya from Pravahana Jai- 
vali 364 and five brahmanas from Asvapati, king of Kekaya 3Gr \ 
From these evidences we may infer that some ksattriya kings 
were masters of Vedas and Upanisads. But that does not 
mean that Ksattriyas were pioneers in Brahma-vidya. Because 
we hear of seeds of later philosophy even in some hymns of 
the RV, AV, and 1 some Brahmanas, some Upanisads refer to 
some brahmanas who taught philosophy in their own ways. 
The four verses known as Vidyasukta contained in the 
Nirukta 306 also indicate the fact that 'the brahmana were 
repositories of 'Vidya' because Vidya is said to have come 
to the brahmana and requested him to guard her as his 
treasure. The Mahabhasya of Patafijali of the post-Vedic 
period (2nd cent. B.C.) also quotes a Vedic, passage, meaning 
that a brahmana should read and understand the Veda with its 
six subsidiary branches like phonetics etc. without any motive 
of profit, (brahmanena niskarano dharmah sadahgo vedo' 
dhyeyo jneya iti). The TS 367 enjoins a ritual for a bad brah- 
min (dur-brahmanah) in whose family soma-drinking ceased 
for generations and who himself desired to drink soma, mean- 
ing thereby cessation of performance of Vedic soma-sacrifices 
for generations. 

Brahmins were probably teachers of the Vedic lore from 
the very early Vedic period as reflected in the rc 368 which 
states that the son was taught Veda by his father just orally 
by repetition of words uttered by the. father. The son's 
learning from the father is also attested by- the tale of 
Svetaketu Aruneya. 389 The brahmana literature shows defi- 
nitely that the brahmins were the real teachers of Vedas, 
though of course, some ksattriya kings, already noted before, 
are referred to as teaching some brahmins. 

The brahmins alone could be engaged as priests, as 
Jaimini says ("brahmananSm vetarayo-r-artvijyabhavat) ; 
but the RV 371 states that Devapi was the priest of Santanu. 
The Nirukta 372 states that they were brothers and descendants 
of Kuru. So if the Nirukta is right, even a Ksattriya might 
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have acted as a purohita as well. However, the RV is 
silent about the relationship between Devapi and Santanu. 
Hence we can not definitely say what was the state of things 
in the earlier Rgvedic period, in view of the fact that the 
Vedic Aryans lived a class-less life at the initial stage, already 
pointed out ; but the gradual rise of caste system and parti- 
cularly of the Brahmanas, as priests in the later Vedic period 
admits of no doubt. 

The system of receiving gifts by the brahmins is evidenced 
by the hymn of the RV 373 , known as danastuti which speaks 
of generosity in general and of a brahmin earning better than 
the silent one (Vadan brahmavadato vaniyan-in verse 7) and 
also by the AV 374 which knows not only of four castes but 
mentions the highest privileges claimed by the priestly caste. 
The Brahmanas were but godis in the later Vedic period,, as 
evidenced by TS 375 and SB. 37(3 The inviolability of the brah- 
mins is also heard of in some of the magic incantations of the 
AV, the Br. Upa. 377 mentions that gifts from unworthy per- 
sons and the act of officiating as priests for the unworthy 
brahmanas are prohibited. ("Sa hovacha Yajnavalkyah pita 
me' manyata nananuiisya hareteti). 

Agriculture as a means of occupation is recommended in 
the Vedic literature. The rc 37: . known as gambler's song 
states clearly : 'Aksair-ma divyah krsimit krsasva vitte 
ramasva vahu manyamanah/tatra gavah kitava tatra jaya tan- 
nic vi chaste savitaramaryah//" — i.e. "Do not play with dice. 
Do engage in agriculture, thinking highly of my words (or of 
wealth), do find joy in wealth, in that (agriculture) there 
are cows, there is your wife etc." Elsewhere 379 ("Yufikta 
slra vi yuga tanudhvam krte yonau vapateha vijam") we find 
reference to fields, ploughshares and tilling the soil. The 
identity of expressions "yovam krs" and "sasya" in RV, with 
"Yavo karesh" and "hahya" in Avesta shows that agriculture 
was the means of occupation of the Aryans even in their stage 
of Indo-Iranian life, i.e., when the Indian Aryans were not 
separated from their Iranian brethern. The Asvins are eulogis- 
ed as being associated with the sowing of grains by means of 
plough in the RV. 380 Prthi Vainya is also credited with the 
origination of ploughing in AV 381 and ploughing is repeatedly 
referred to in the later Samhitas 382 and in Brahmanas 383 . 
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Xhe §B SS * refers to different operations of agriculture like 
ploughing, sowing, reaping and threshing. 

It has already been suggested that the Vedic Aryans, 
probably learnt the art of agriculture from the pre-Aryans. 
and took to it as means or occupation. Agriculture is frequent- 
ly mentioned in the first and tenth Books of RV but rarely 
referred to in family books. Hence we may infer that only 
in later Rgvedic period the Vedic Aryans took more interest 
in agriculture ; and in later Vedic period the Aryans utilised 
the services of slaves or sudras working on land, owned by 
individuals. In the post-Vedic period the brahmins were turn- 
ed away from agriculture, as evidenced by Bcdh.D.S 385 , (vedah 
krsivinalaya krsir-vedavinasini/saktiman ubhayam kuryad 
alaktastu krsim-tyajet//") which states that the study of 
the Veda tends to destruction of agriculture and (devotion) 
to agriculture tends to the loss of (study of) the Veda. One- 
who has the capacity (to look after both) may resort to both, 
but he who is unable (to look after both) should give up 
agriculture." Even Bodhayana 386 speaks of brahmins, engaged 
in agriculture before his morning meal. This shows that 
brahmins continued works of agriculture even upto the period 
of Smrtis under special circumstances. We learn of brahma- 
nas following the profession of a Ksattriya from Panini 387 
teaching the formation of the word :brahmanaka' meaning "a 
country where brahmins follow the profession of arms." 
The Mbh 888 (rajfio niyogad yoddhavyam brahmanena visesatah) 
states distinctly that a brahmin should fight at the order of 
the king. 

The superiority of brahmanas has already been mentioned,, 
even in the Vedic period they were regarded as gods on 
earth. The SB 389 also expresses the same idea : "The Sun 
would not rise if the brahmana did not make sacrifice''. Even 
the RV 390 states in the refrain (somasya ta mada Indras- 
Chakara) what Indra did heroic deeds under the intoxication 
of the soma, offered by the priests in the sacrifices. The ex- 
pression "brahmano'sya mukhumasit" in the Purusasukta con- 
firms the superiority of the Brahmana as a class even at the 
latest stratum of the RV. There is no doubt that the brah- 
manas were creators and custodians of the vast Vedic literature 
and their contribution to the culture of ancient Indian society 
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and living on such gifts as were voluntarily made may be J 
taken to be an example to all others ; and the person of a | 
brahmana was regarded as sacred from Vedic period as evi- J 
denced by the TS 391 (api vaitena brahma-hatyamataran sarvam J 
papmanarn tarati tarati brahm-ahatyam yo' svamedhena yajate) 
which means that he. who performs the horse sacrifice gets I 
rid of all sins, even the great sin of brahmin-murder. Brah- 1 
min-murder has been declared as one of five mortal sins in i 
Chandogya Upanisad 392 (Brahmaha-chaite patanti). The j 
TS 303 states that he who threatens a brahmana should be fined j 
a hundred, he who strikes a brahmana should be fined a J 
thousand, he who draws blood would not reach the abode | 
of pitr-s for as many years as the dust-particles that may be 'j 
made into a paste by the quantity of blood drawn." (Yo' 1 
paguratai satena yatayad yo nihanat sahasrena yatayad yo 
lohitam karavad yavatah praskandya pamsuii samgrnhiyat j 
tavatah samvatsaran pitrlokam na prajanaditi. Tasmad- j 
brahmanaya napagureta na nihanyan-na lohitam kuryat"). 
Therefore we should not threaten a brahmana with assult nor 
strike him nor draw his blood. 

Slavery 

"To the ancient mind slavery was a fixed and accepted 
element of life and no moral problem was involved. That 
slavery already was established as a recognized institution in 
the Sumerian culture of the Babylonian area in the 4th mille- 
nium B.C may be confidently assumed from the fragments of 
Sumerian legislation upon slaves which date from the first , 
half of the 3rd rnillenium 394 ." Slavery in Egypt, Greece and 
Rom& and other European countries in ancient times, as in ; 
Babylon is well-known to us. " 

Slavery in some shape in the Rgvedic period has already ' 
been discussed in connection with dasa-s and dasyu-s, asjj 
attested by gift of dasas and more of dasi-s in RV. The; 
TS 395 (udakumbhanadhinidhaya dasyo Marjallyarn parinrtji 

yanti ) also speaks of slave girls dancing round the » 

Marjallya fire with water pots on their heads, beating the 
ground with their feet and singing 'this is money'. Female 
slaves are also referred to in AV 390 . Nachiketas 397 is depict-'! 
ed as being tempted by Yama v/ith the boon of some hand- 
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sonis women with chariots and musical instruments which 
would be gifted instead of the mistery of death. These women 
were most probably female slaves who could be used as maids 
and who could dance and sing. The Brh. Upa 3flS (hovacha 
Vajnavalkyah, so'ham Bhagavate Videhan dadami mam chapi 
saha dasyaya iti") states that Janaka, after receiving instruc- 
tion in Brahmavidya from Yajnavalkya, proclaims : "I make 
a gift to your honour of the Videhas together with myself for ; 
being your slave. "Elsewhere 3 " 0 it refers to human boons 
like gold, cows, horses, female slaves and clothes (hasti-hiranya- 
syapattam go-asvanam daslnam pra.varanam paridanaya) 
which arc generally coveted by ordinary men. The. Chandogya 
Upa. 400 refers to a talk between Asvapati and Paulusi in' which 
the latter is praised to have won chariot with mules, female 
slaves and golden necklaces as reward of the worship of the 
Sun. Elsewhere 401 it states that Sanatkumara tells Narada that 
people on earth regard cows and horses, elephants and gold, 
slaves and wives and fields and houses as greatness. From the 
above survey it is clear that slavery was prevalent in the Vedic 
and that slaves, both male and female, were offered as gifts, . 
obviously as agents cf economic benefits, these being used 
in houses and fields for production.' 

It should be noted here that the sudras, though mentioned 
in AB as 'yathakama-vadhya', i.e., 'liable to be beaten or even 
killed, were not treated as slaves, as evidenced by Jaimini 402 
(sudra-s-cha dharmaiastratvat)' who says that a man, even 
white making a gift of everything he possesses, as required in 
the Visvajit sacrifice, must not make, a gift of a sudra who is 
engaged as his servant. Sahara makes it more clear by say- 
mg that the giver has no power over the sudra, if he ' is un- 
willing, "na chaniceha-ta-s-tasya sa prabhavati" ) . 
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CHAPTER II 



(Samskara-s) 

Sacraments 

Sanskara or sacrament is frequently heard of in the Smrtii 
literature, but the Vedic, literature shows its use rarely. The 
word 'samskrta, however, occurs in the RV l , SB- and VS. :; 
The Ch. Up. 4 (Tasmade&a eva yajtia-s-tasya manasoha vak 
cha vartani tayo-r-anyataram manasa samskaroti Brahma 
vacha hota/) mentions that "there are two ways of 
sacrifice, mind and speech ; Brahma (the priest) polishes 
one of them by his mind." There are some hymns of the RV 
which are. particularly concerned with popular rites like the wed- 
ding, conception, funeral etc. Hence these Vedic verses indicate 
that there was an earlier stage in the Rgvedic period when some 
forms of rituals akin to samskaras of the later Vedic or post- 
Vedic period, were performed. These hymns, of course, do not 
contain any positive rules but contain, without any doubt refer- 
ences to sacraments. The AV is richer in information about such 
popular rites and ceremonies. Some hymns of the AV are 
prayers for protection of the pregnant women, the unborn 
and new born child and so on. Ridgeway thinks that the 
AV represents the beliefs of the aboriginal people. But Dr. R. 
B. Pandey 5 is justified to remark that "the Indo-Aryans 
assimilated many non-Aryan elements in their religion but 
the lower strata of the Aryan community were not less inter- 
ested in the lower side of religion than the non- Aryan popu- 
lation." However, customs were the only source of the 
samskara-s, prevailing in the Vedic Aryan society, before they 
were codified in the Grhyasutras. The Asvalayana Gr.S. 15 
refers to customs and usages of different provinces and villages, 
high and low, which should be consulted in marriage. It 
may be noticed here that some of the Vedic samskara-s find 
their parallel prevailence even in the pre-Vedic society, as 
evidenced by the Avesta which refers to some practices like 
the birth ceremonies, the first eating of food and initiation 
ceremonies. Even the Greek and Roman religions show per- 
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formation of rituals, specially marriage, ceremonies similar to 
^ese of the Veuic Aryans in broad outlines. Though sams- 
icara is rarely heard of in Vedic literature, the SB 7 contains 
fragments of some samskaras like upanayana, funeral etc. In 
this creative period samskara-s were flexible, true to life and 
that is why they were adapted to different localities and diffe- 
rent times. Every Vedic family performed its rituals in its 
own traditional way. Jaimini in his sutras mentions this 
term samskara in so many places in the sense of some puri- 
ficatory act in a sacrifice. Though samskara is frequently 
used in Dharmasutras or Dharmasastras in the sense of a 
sacrament which prevails still today and which is conspicously 
absent in Vedic literature, we may scent its use or practice 
in the Vedic literature as noted below : — 

Garbhadhanam 

In the beginning procreation was a natural function. But 
in course of time it was given a religious halo and this sams- 
kara, as hinted in Vedic hymns presupposes the cultural life 
of the Aryans with the introduction of marriage system, a 
well known well established home and craving for children, spe- 
cially sons. In the Vedic period the Aryans felt the greater 
need of valient sons for fighting out the non-Aryans and 
hence we find many prayers for sons in the RV (1.89.9 and 
VIII.35.1C). The Tait. Sam. (VI.3.10.5— "Jayamano vai 
brahman a -s-tribhi-r-rnavan jayate brahmacharyena Rsibhyo 
Yajfiana devebhyah prajaya pitrbhyah. Esa va nrno yah 
putroyajva brahmachari va syaditi) refers to the theory of 
three debts when it states that a brahmana on birth is born 
with a threefold debt of pupilship to Rsis, of sacrifice to gods 
and of offspring to Pitr-s. He is freed from his debt who 
has a son, is a sacrificer and who has lived as a pupil." The 
similes and references in Vedic hymns like the AV (VI 9) 
show how to approach a woman for conception and indicate, 
thereby the prevalence of some sorts of simple ceremony 
regarding conception in that hoary antiquity. The AV (XIV. 
2.31 — ) "A roha talpam sumanasyamaneha prajam janaya 
patye asmai") refers to an invitation to wife to mount the 
°ed for conception with a happy mind with a view to give 
birth to progeny for the husband. The rc (X.85.37— "Tarn 
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Pusancchivatama merayasva yasyam vljam manusya vapanti/fl 
ya na uru usatl visrayate yasyamusantah praharama sapam")J 
refers to the actual copulation. From these references wej 
infer some sort of ceremony in connection with the concep-fl 
tion in the Vedic age. However, the Grhyasutras deal more I 
systematically with this sacrament to be performed with obser- 1 
vance of different vows for different types of sons. The 1 
majority of Grhyasutras prescribe the fourth night for con- j 
ception. The Prasno'panisad (i.13) enjoins that night is fit , 
for cohabitation ("Brahmacharyameva tad yad-ratvau tatya 
samyujyante"). The husband alone was entitled to perform 
this rite, though of course, the rc (X.40.2 — "Ko vamsa- 
yutra vidhaveva.devaram maryam na yosa krnute sadhastha a") 
(refers to a widow inviting her brother-in-law to raise children 
for her husband. The Nirukta (iii.15) also mentions this 
practice. Considering the political and economic life of the 
Vedic Aryans and the theory of evolution of three debts, noted 
above, we may think that this was a compulsory sacrament. 

Garbhadhana 

Let us begin our study with 'garbhadhana'. Two verses 
may be quoted here, with translation in English. 

1) Visnu-r-yonim Kalpayatu tvasta rupani pimsatu/ 

a sifichatu Prajapati-r-dhata garbham dadhatu te// 8 
and ' 

2) Garbham dhehi sinlvali garbham dhehi Sarasvati/ 
garbham te Asvinau devava dhattam puskara-sraja// 9 1 

tr. I) Let Visnu prepare the womb, let Tvastr adorn the 
forms, let Prajapati pour on, let Dhatar plan their embryo, 
and 2) Place the embryo, O sinlvali, place the embryo, O 
Saraswati, let both the Asvins, garlanded with blue lotus, set 
thine embryo. 

These two verses occur in Br Upa. 10 The Br. Upa 11 may 
be translated here : "At the end of three days after menstrua- 
tion appears when one's wife has bathed, the husband should 
make her pound rice (which is then boiled and eaten with 
various other things according as he desires a fair, brown or 
dark son or a learned son or a learned daughter) then 
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towards morning after having according to the rule of the 
Sthaiipaka performed the preparation of the clarified butter, 
k° sacrifices from the Sthalipaka little by little, saying "this is 
for Agni, svaha ; this is for Anumati, svaha ; this is for the 
divine savitr, swaha ; having sacrificed he takes out the rest 
of the rice, eats it, and after having eaten he gives some of 
it to his wife. Then he washes his hands, fills a water jar and 
sprinkles her thrice with water saying, "Rise O Visvavasu, seek 
another blooming giri, a wife with her husband. Then he 
approaches her any says : "I am Ama, thou art Sa ; thou 
art sa, I am Ama ; I am the Saman, thou art the RK ; I ani 
the sky, thou art the earth, come, let us try together so 
that a male child may be begotten. "To sum up the next three 
passages (21-23), it may be stated that the husband has inter- 
course with his wife, repeating the two rks, quoted above, 
differing only in the. use of "Prthustake" instead of 'Sarasvati'. 
As the earth has fire within it, as heaven has Indra inside it, 
as the wind is inside the quarters, so the husband plants an 
embryo in his wife, mentioning her name. The rk 12 is a pra- 
yer to Sinivali for giving 'progeny' (prajarn dehi dididhi nah). 
The apithet 'prthustake' of this goddess is explained as 'prthu- 
jaghane' by the earlier author of Nirukta 13 and Sayana. The 
expression 'garbham dadhatu' suggests the prevalence of the 
rite of 'garbhadhana' even in the earliest days of the RV and 
AV. The Asva. Gr.S. 14 (upanisadi garbha-lambhanam pum- 
■savanam-anavalobhanam cha) states distinctly that the rite of 
garbhadhana has been enjoined in the Upanisad, obviously in 
the Br.Upa., as noted above. 

Chaturthikaranam 

As noted in Sankhayana Gr. S. 13 , it is as follows : — 
"Three nights after marriage having elapsed, on the fourth the 
husband makes into fire eight offerings of cooked food to 
Agni, Vayu, SCrya, Aryaman, Varuna, Pusan (same mantra), 
Prajapati, (mantra, rc. x. 121. 10) and to (Agni) Svistakrt. 
Then he pounds the root of "adhyanda" plant and sprinkles 
it into the wife's nostril with two verses (Res., X.85.21-22) 
with 'svaha' at the end of each. He should then touch her, 
when about to cohabit, with the words, "the mouth of the 
Gandharva Visvavasu art thou". Then he should murmur 
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into the breath I put the sperm, Oh ! so and so (the name 
of the wife) or he repeats the verse, 'as the earth has fire 
inside etc' (as in Br. Up. 18 ) or several other verses in this 
strain 'may a male embryo enter thy womb as arrow into 
the quiver ; 'may a male be born here, a son after ten 
months." (A te yonim garbham-etu puman vana ivesudhim/ 
I vlro'tra jayatam putra-s-te dasamasyah). 17 The same pro- 
cedure is enjoined in Para-Gr 18 and in Gobhila Gr.S. 19 The 
Hira. Gr.S 20 gives us a detailed description of this rite. The 
Grhya-sutrakara-s treat this rite as a part of marriage-rite. 
If so, the wife must have had puberty at the time of mar- 
riage but when in later period the marriage took place at 
earlier age, this rite was discontinued. 

Pumsavcna 

In the Samaveda-Ivlantra-Brahmana 21 we have prayer for 
sons. This rite is called 'prajapatya' (Krnomi te prajapat- 
yam) in AV. 22 It deserves mention that inserting the juice 
of the banyan tree, as noted in the Gr. Sutra, helped the preg- 
nant woman in preventing abortion and securing a son as 
corroborated by Susruta 23 who speaks of the banyan tree as 
having the properties of removing all troubles during preg- 
nancy. The AV 24 (Samim-asvat-tha arudha-s-tatra pumsavanam 
krtam) mentions this term in the sense of "giving birth to a 
male child", showing evidently the importance cf a son in the 
family of the Vedic Aryans. This ritual is described in detail 
in Asva. Gr.S. 2 "' showing it to be performed in the third month 
of pregnancy when the wife is made to taste, in the curds of a 
cow two beans and one grain barley for each handful of 
curds. The Apas. Gr. S. 2(1 (nyagrodhasyaya prachyudlchl va 
sakha tatah savrsanam surigam-ahrtya) enjoins the use of a 
shoot of the branch of a nyagrodha tree having fruits and 
the insertion by the husband in her right nostril the pound- 
ed substance (of the shoot and fruits) with his thumb with 
the mantra 'pumsavanam-asi' (the mantra varying in different 
sutras). Thus this rite is important from religious and medi- 
cal point of view. The AV. 27 (Yasam dyauh pita prthvi 

mata ta-s-tva putravidyaya daivih pravantvosadhayah) 

meaning "the plants of which heaven has been the father, 
earth the mother ocean the root, let those herbs of the gods 
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favour thee, in order to acquisition of a son," shows the 
application of some medicinal herb to the pregnant woman. 

Anavaloblwrw 

The Asv. Gr S.- s mentions it separately from pumsavana 
as referred to in the Upanisad and it describes this rite where 
we find the inserting of durva-juice in the woman's nostril, 
touching her heart and prayers to deities for the safety of the 
foetus as its principal features. The Saunaka-karika- 9 explains 
this rite as the ceremony by which the foetus remains undis- 
turbed. (Na Kshubhen-na-sraved-yena tat-karmanavalobha- 
nam). The Safikh. Gr.S. 30 refers to the same rite as 'garbha-rak- 
sana' to te dons in the 4th month offering oblations with six 
verses of the Rv. :n The Karika of Kumarila on Asva. Gr. S. 32 
states that this rite is to be repeated in each period of concep- 
tion, though ethers prescribe its performance only once. 

Slmantonnayana : 

This is nowhere mentioned in the Vedic literature except 
in the Grhyasutras. 33 Asvalayana prescribes this rite to be 
performed in the 4th month of pregnancy (chaturthe garbha- 
mase sfmantonnayanam) in the fortnight cf the waxing moon 
when the mcon may be in conjunction with a star that is male. 
Then the husband establishes fire and having spread to its 
west a bull's hide (anaduharn charm astirya), offers eight 
oblations (of ajya or clarified butter), while his wife sits on 
it (hide) and takes hold of his hand with two verses — "dhata 
dadatu dasuse" 34 , two more "raka ham" 35 and three verses 
"nsjamesa" 30 and with the verse. "Prajapate na tvadetanyanya". 37 
He then parts her hair thrice upwards (slmantam vyuhati) with 
a bunch of an even number of green fruits with a porcupine 
quill that has three white spots and with three bunches of 
Kusa grass with the words — bhuh, bhuvah, svah, Om three or 
four times. He asks two luteplayers to sing praise of soma 
(Sornam rajanam samgayatam). Let them do as directed by 
a ged brahmana women whose husbands and children are liv- 
m g- A bull is the foe. All Grhyasutras recommend the use 
°f a bunch of green fruits, a porcupine quill with three white 
s Pots and a bunch of Kusa grass. 
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Sosyanti Karma : 

The Rv ? - H may be, quoted here : 

"Yatha vatah purkarirnm samingayati sarvatah/ 
eva te garbha ejatu niraitu dasamasyah// — V. 7 

Yatha vato yatha vanam yatha samudra ejati/ 
eva tvam dasamasyah sahavehi jarayuna// — V. 8 

dasa-masmlccha-sayanah kumaro adhi matari/ 
niraitu jivo aksato jivo jlvantya adhi// — V. 9. 

Trans : Just as the wind moves a lake on all sides, so may 
the foetus move and come out, being (now) in the tenth mont; 
Just as the wind, the forest and the sea are in movement, so 
may thou "(foetus) that art (now) in the tenth month come 
out together with the after-birth, may be male child havini 
been sleeping ten months inside his mother, come out a livinj 
being, unharmed, from his mother, herself being alive.' 
Sayana finds in these res the secret of the delivery of the chili 
(garbhasravinyupanisad). The Res indicate the prevalence o 
this rite in the Vedic age. The Br.had. Upa. S!> (sosyantlm-adbhi- 
r-abhyuksati yatha vayuh puskarinlm samingayati sarvatah/ 
Eva te garbha ejatu sahavaitu jarayuna/ Indrasyam vrajah 
krtah sargalah sa-parisrayah/ tam-Indra nirjahi garbhen; 
savaram saheti/") also refers to this rite when it mentions that, 
"he (the husband) sprinkles with water the woman who is 
about to be delivered with the Rc 40 (of course, with the 
difference, in the last pada), and it describes the womb of the 
woman as that "this is the pan of Indra with a bolt and with 
a chamber for rest, O Indra ! come out with the foetus and 
after-birth." The AV 11 (naiva mamse na pivasi naiva majjas- 
vapatam/ avaitu prsni sevalam sune jarayuttave avajarayt 
padyatam//') meaning "not as it were, stuck in the flesh, no 
in the fat, not as it were in the narrows, let the spotted slimy (?1 
after-birth come down, for the deg to eat. "Let the after-birth 
descend" also refers to this rite. Paraskara Gr. Sutra als 
speaks of the. use of these Res (RV V. 78.7 and AN, 1.11.4) 
while sprinkling over the women to be delivered. These verses 
are also found in Apastambamantra-patha. 42 
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jatakarma : 

Xhe Tait.S. 43 (Vaisvanaram dvadasakapalam nirvapet 
u t r e jate yad-astakapalo bhavati gayatryaivainam brahmavar- 
chasena. . ■ .pasuman bhavati) refers to this rite: "when a son 
is born, he shouid offer on twelve potsherds to Vaisvanara ; in 
that there is (an offering) on eight potsherds he purifies him 
with the Gayatri with splendour; in that there is (an offering) on 
nine potsherds, he bestows brilliance upon him with the Trivrt 
(stoma) ; in that there is (an offering) on the potsherds, he 
bestows proper food upon him with the. viroj ; in that there is 
(an offering) an eleven potsherds, he bestows power upon him 
with the Tristubh; in that there is power upon him with the 
(an offering) on twelve, potsherds, he bestows cattle upon him 
with the Jagati ; he upon whose birth he offers this sacrifice, 
becomes pure, brUiant, an eater of food, powerful, possessed 
of cattle." 44 Thus we find the performance of the 'Vaisvanara- 
isti* on this occasion. 

The SB 45 prescribes that before the naval string is cut, 
"regarding a newborn son let him say to five brahmanas" to 
"breathe over him." But if he should be unable to obtain 
them, he may even himself breathe over him while walking 
round him." The Brh.Upa. 48 (Tasmat kumaram jatarn ghrtam 
vaivagre pratilehayanti stanam vanudhapayantyatha vatsam 
jatamara-trnada iti) states that "when a boy is born they first 
make him lick clarified butter and they make him take the 
breast (of the mother) after that." Elsewhere. 47 it describes this 
rite more distinctly : "When a son is born, having kindled 
the fire, having placed the son on one's lap, having poured 
curds mixed with ghee in a bell-metal vessel he offers oblations 
of the curds mixed with ghee with the mantras" may I maintain 
a thousand prospering in my house ; may there be no break with 
regard to progeny and cattle ; svaha. I offer the prana-s in 
me. with my mind to you. Whatever I have done in excess 
with mind, or whatever I have done deficient in this (rite) 
may the wise Svistakrt fire make that well-done and well- 
offered for us, svaha. Then having lowered his mouth upto 
the right ear of the. son, he should recite thrice the word 'vak' 
(Speech), then having poured together curd, honey and ghee 
he makes (the son) eat it by means of a golden spoon, not 
having entered into the mouth with the mantras "I place in 
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thee bhuh, I place in thee bhuvah and I place in thee, svah antj 
I place in thee bhuh, bhuvah and svah and I place in thee all 
In the next passages we find how the name of the son (th<j 
art the Veda) is given, and how the son is given the breast 
his mother with the rc 4S and how the mother is addressed 
mantras. Besides these six functions of the rite, as not 
above, in the Brh. Upa. 40 , we learn from the SB that five bra 
manas are asked, if available, to breathe on the child or 
father himself would do so. 



The Alva. Gr.S. S0 describes this rite as follows : "Kumara 
jatam pura'nyai-r-alabhat sarpi-madhuni hiranya-nikasam hira 
nyena prasayet. 'Pra te dadami madhuno ghrtasya vedan 
savitrS prasutam maghonam. Ayusman gupto devatabhih sataii 
jiva sadado" loke asminniti'. Kamayo-r-upa nidhaya medf 
jananam japati. 'Medham te devah Savita Medham de 
Sarasvati. Madham te Asvinau devavadhattam puskarasrajavit 
Aip.savabhimrsati, 'Asma bhava paraiu-r-bhava hiranyar 
astrtam bhava. Vedo vai putranamasi sa jiva saradah satamiti. 
Indra sresthani dravinanidhehyasme prayandhi maghavan-nrjls- 
inniti' c'ha. Namachasmai, dadyuhn" — trans. (The father) | 
should give to the son born before he is touched by any one else, 
to eat honey and ghee in which gold has been rubbed by means 
of gold (a golden spoon) with the verse "I give thee 
Veda of honey and ghee, the Veda produced by the god Savit 
the bountiful ; may you have long life and may you live 
hundred years here, being protected by gods ; bringing his 
mouth near the ears (of the child) the father mutters the 
'medha' 'janana' mantra — "May god Savitr give you intelligence, 
may the goddess Sarasvati give you intelligence ; and may the 
twin gods Asvins wearing garland of lotuses give you intelli- 
gence." He teaches the shoulder of the child with the verse 
"be a stone, be an axe, be imperishable gold, thou are. indeed 
the Veda called son, so live a hundred autumns and with the 
verse — "Ch Indra, bestow the best wealth." 51 and "Oh Magha- 
van, (bountiful Indra) O partaker of rjisa (soma) bestow on 
us". 52 And they would give him a name." From the above 
survey we know that some functions like homa, breast-giving, 
address to mother, and breathing over the child, as noted in 
the Satapatha Brahmana and Brhad Upa. became out of use 
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in the later period of the Grhya-sutras, specially of Asvalayana 
an d Saiikhayana Gr.S. 53 which, of course, mention breathing 
program ; and that both these Grhyasutras enjoin naming on 
the "day of the birth of the child. 

Namakaranum : 

We have seen above how the Br.Upa., Asva. Gr. S. and Sari. 
Gr.S. (also Gobhila and Khadira Gr.S.) prescribe the naming 
of the child on the very date of birth. Asvalayana 54 enjoins 
two names one popular, of two or four letters and the other, 
secret (abhivadanlyam cha) which his parents alone, know 
till his upanayana (Opanayanat). Sankhyayana says that the 
popular name is to be given on the tenth day. Gobhila* 3 
and Khadira insist that the secret name is to be given in the 
'Sasyanti-karma. The SB 56 (tasmat putrasya jatasya nama 
kuryat papmanam-evasya tadapahantyapi dvitiyamapi trtlyam) 
refers to this practice ; "when a son is born, the father should 
give him a name, thus he drives away the evil from the child 
and he should give also a second and third name. Bodhayana r,T 
and Gobhila differ on the point of the day for naming. We 
learn of even the fourth name, connected with a sacrifice from 
the Rgveda 50 (turiyam nama yajniyam) and elsewhere the re n " 
(chatvari te asuryani namadabhyani mahisaya santi) speaks of 
four names of Indra, explained by Sayana as the name derived 
from the naksatra on which the child is born, a secret name 
(guhyam in RV X. 55. 1.2), a publicly known name and the 
sacrificial one like somayaji. The re 81 (Rtasya jivha . . . .nama 
trtiyamadhi ro chane divah) mentions the third name which is 
unknown to the parents and which is in the bright part of 
heaven. The SB, noted above, speaks of second or third name, 
given evidently for the sake of prosperity, as reflected in 
Tait.S. 62 (tasmat dvinama brahmano' rdhukah) meaning "there- 
fore a brahmana who has two names prospers". The 5B c:i 
(Arjuno ha vai namendra. . . .Phalgunya iti) states that "Arjuna 
is the secret name of Indra, and the constellation of Phalgunis 
being prescribed over by Indra, are really Arjunyah but are 
called Phalgunyah in an indirect way". The VS 64 (ghrtasya 
nama guhyam yad-asti jihva devanam-a mrtasya nabhih) 
refers to the secret name of ghrta (ghee). The TS 05 (Mama 
nama prathhamam jatavedah pita, mata tha dedhatu-r-yad-agre) 
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also mentions such name — 'The name that first, O all-knower, 1 
my father and my mother bestowed upon me aforetime. In J 
the RV 66 we have Trasadasyu as an ordinary name, PauruJ 
kutsa derived from his father Purukuisa and in the RV (;I 1 
Medhyatithi Kanva, a gotra name. Ajigarta (son of Ajigarta)! 
in AB, 6S ascribed to Sunahsepa, Vaidhasa, son of Vedhas,! 
ascribed to Harischandra, tii) Saunaka (a gotraname) in SB, 7l> l 
Gautama (a gotraname), ascribed to Svetaketu Aruneya in J 
Ch. Up. 71 and Nachiketas, addressed as Gautama, a gotra name! 
in Katha Upa. 72 may be mentioned as various types of names I 
in Vedic literature from the start to the end. Some otherl 
names like Kasu chaidya™ and Ajatasatru Kaiya, 71 Bhimaj 
Vaidartha 75 and Janaka Vaideha 76 may be regarded as names, ] 
both personal and geographical. We come across matronurmc ] 
names like DIrghatama Mamateya, 77 Kaksivat Ausija 78 and Mahl- 
dasa Aitareyafl 79 The Asva. S.S. 80 (Ye matrtah pitrta-s-cha dasa- 
purusam samanusthita vidyatapobhyam punyai-s-eha-karmabhi-r- 
yesamubhyato va brahmanyain ninayeyuh pitrta-s-chaike") pres- 
cribes that both the parents of the brahmana at the time of 
'Chamasabhaksana' in Dasapeya should be for ten generations 
perfect in learning, penance and meritorious works and who 
must have been born of brahmana castes on both sides. 
This shows importance of matriarchy as well. Sudas Paija- 
vana, 81 Devapi Arstisena, 82 Bhrgu Varuni 6S show how one 
was known by personal name and also by the name indicating 
his father's name. We have already noticed some rules about 
the formation of one's name in Grhyasutras but it is interesting 
to note that the Vedic literature refers rarely to some names 
which are ascribed to gods like Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Pusari 
and others. Some names may be cited as exceptional cases like 
Bhrgu, in Tai. Up. 86 who learnt from his father Varuna and 
Sauryayani Gargya 87 who learnt from his father Surya, and 
Indrota Indradyumna may be taken as derived from Indra, the 
god. So the system, of naming a human being after the very 
name of a particular deity which is still in practice India might 
have been introduced at least from the period of the Upanisads 
It may be noted here that the naksatra name was of importance 
in the performance of Vedic sacrifices, as evidenced by the 
Vadaiiga-jyotisa of the RV (verses 25-28) which speaks of 
28 naksatras and their presiding deities and which insists tha 
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the sacrificer is to bear the name derived from the name of the 
presiding deity of his naksatra. The commentary on Khadira 
Gr S. 88 (Vaidika-Karmartham-etat. Namaparijnane abhichara- 
dyasiddhih phalam) states that such naksatra-names were used 
for the prevention of magical rites (abhicharakarma) against 
the person. The SB 89 refers to such names Asadhi Sausro- 
irsateya, i.e., son of Asadha ami Susromata. Here Asadha 
seems to have been derived from the naksatra 'asadha'. 

Annaprasanam : 

The rite of first feeding the child with solid food is no- 
where referred to in the Vedas. But the old Persian custom 
of feeding the child ceremoniously indicates its prevalence in 
the. Indo-Iranian period when both the Indians and Old Persian 
or Iranians lived together. The VS 90 (Vajono adya. . . .vajapati- 
r-jayeyam) sings praises of food. Food is highly praised and 
Agni, lord of food is prayed for food (Annapate' annasya no 
dihyanamivasya susminah/ pradataram tarisa urjam no dhehi 
dvipade chatuspade/[/) in TS 91 and also in Tait. Upa. 92 But 
these, references mean praises of food in general and so need 
not be interpreted as food used for the first feeding of the 
child. However, this ritual seems to have been in practice 
in the sutra period. The Asva. Gr.S. 93 (Sasthemasyannaprasa- 
nam ajam-annadyakamah/ Taittiram brahma-varchasa-kamah/ 
ghrtaudanam tejaskamah dadhi-madhu-ghrta-misram-annam 
prasayet. Annapate' annasya. . . .chatuspada iti) prescribes 
that this rite is to be performed in the sixth month after birth 
of the child (Janma-prabhrti), food with meat of a goat for 
desiring food etc, with meat of tittira bird for the gaining of 
brahma-lustre and with curd, honey and ghee in case of desire- 
lessness, is to be offered to the child with the mantra "annapate- 
etc." 94 as noted above. The Apas. Gr.S. 95 enjoins feeding of 
brahmanas securing benedictions from them upon the child 
and tasting of food, curds, honey, ghee and boiled rice, put 
together. The Grhya-sutras, saturated with the Vedic idea, 
recommend the use of meal . as well. Susruta, 96 however, in- 
sists on food which must be light and suitable to the child, 
(laghu-hitam cha). 
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Chudakarana : 

(The first cutting of the hair on the child's head) : — 
Chuda means tuft of hair, kept on the head for the first time 
after birth, while the other portion of the head is cut or shaved. 
We have the mantra : "Yatravanah sampatanti kumara, visikha 
iva/tatra no Brahmanaspati-r-aditih sarma yacchatu visvaha 
samam yacchatu" in the RV fl7 and in TS !IS , meaning that "where 
arrows fall together like boys having many tufts of hair". The 
term 'Visikha' may be taken in two senses, first as having all 
tufts of hair cleanly shaved, as Sayana explains it as "mundita" 
and also in the sense of "having many tufts of hair", as Bharad- 
waja Gr.S." explains this word as "Vahusikha ivati". 

The hymn of the AV lon is used by Kausika sutra in the 
Godana ceremony, verse 1 being addressed to the vessel of 
water used, verse 2 accompanying the wetting of the youth 
and verse 3, the parting and cutting of the hair. It may be 
quoted here. : — 

Ayamagant Savita Ksureno'snena Vaya udakenehi/ 
Aditya Rudra Vasava Undantu sachetasah- 

Somasya rajiio vapate prachetasah//l 

Aditi smasru vapatvapa udantu varc'hasa/ 

Chikitsatu Prajapati-r-dlrghayutvaya chaksase//2 

Yena Vapat Savita Ksurena Somasya rajno Varunasya vidvan/ 
tena Brahmano vapate damasya goman-asvavan-ayam-astu- 

-prajavan//3. 

trans : Savitar here hath come with razor, come, O Vayu, with 
hot water ; let the Adityas, the Rudras, the Vasus we (him) 
in accordance, do ye, forethoughtful, shave the head of king 
Soma. 

2. Let Aditi shave the head, let the waters Wet it with 
splendour, let Prajapati nurse, it, in order to length of life, to 
sight. 

3. With white razor the knowing Savitar shaved the head 
of king Soma, of Varuna, therewith, ya priests, shave (it) now 
of this man ; be he rich in kine, in horses, in progeny. 

The Yajurveda 101 (Sivonamasi svadhiti-s-te pita nama-s- 
te-ma ma himsih) also shows how the shaving razor is praised 
and requested to be harmless ("do not injure, fhe child"). The 
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ther himself is also shown in the next verse to have cut the 
■hair of his son for abundance of food, progeny, wealth, strength 
and longevity. The RV 102 ("Svityancho ma daksinata-s-kaparda 
dhiyam jinvaso abhi hi pramanduh") refers to the practice of 
the Vasistha-s that they kept a tuft of hair on the right side of 
their head. Sayana explains — "Daksina siraso bhage Kaparda-s- 
chudayesarn te daksinataskapardah. Chudakarmani daksinato 
Vasisthanamiti smaxyate. The Kathaka Gr.S. 103 also pres- 
cribes ; "daksinatah kapuja Vasisthanam. Ubhayato' tri- 
Vasyapanam munda Bhrgavah. Pafichchuda arigirasah. 
Vajim-eke, maiigalartham sikhino'nye" — that is, the Vasisthas 
keep a lock of hair on the right side, the persons belonging to 
Atri and Kasyapa gotras keep on both sides, the Bhrgus shave 
the entire head, the Arigirasas keep five locks or only a line of 
hair ; and others keep a sikha for something good. Asvalayana 
(Gr.S. 104 (Trtiye varse chaulam yathakuladharmam va) pres- 
cribes that this rite is to be performed either in the third year 
after the birth of the child or according to the practice of the 
family tradition and in 1.18 it recommends this rite also for a 
daughter without any Vedic mantras (avrtaiva kumaryain). 
Thus from the above survey, we. may conclude that the Vedic 
mantras, cited above, were composed for the purpose of cut- 
ting the hair only and hence, this rite was in practice even 
from the Rgvedic period, though, of course, it assumed a con- 
crete and systematised shape in the Sutra-period, as evidenced 
by the rules of procedure for this rite, prescribed in details in 
the Grhyasutras. It is interesting to point out the purpose of 
this rite of tonsure. The Asva. Gr. S. 105 (tenate ayuse vapami 
suslokaya svastyaye) mentions long life as its primary object 
and we find its corroboration in Charaka-sariihita (paustikam 
"vrsyam-ayusyam etc.) and also in 'Susruta 106 which mentions 
that keeping a tuft of hair protects the vital part of the head 
known technically as 'adhipati' on the joint of a sira and sandhi. 

Upanayana : 

Upanayana means 'taking near the Acharya' as is clear 
from Hiran. Gr. 107 (Athainamabhivyaharayati. Brahmachar- 
yama-Iamupa ma nayasva brahmacharl bhavani devena savitra 
prasutah) which states that the. teacher makes the student 
Wter, "I have come to brahmacharya, lead me near, let me be 
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a student, impelled by the god Savitr." The corresponding 
rite called Naujat (the new birth), laid down in the anc 
Zoroastrian Scriptures 108 indicates the hoary antiquity of 
ceremony, traceable to the period when the Indo-Aryans | 
the Iranians lived together. 



Let us trace its history in the Vedic period. The R^ 
mentions the term 'brahmachari', Brhaspati in noted here 
moving like a brahmachari, pervading all sacrifices. 
AV 110 (Acharyo upanayamano brahmachlrinam Rrnute 
bham-antah/ tam ratri-s-tisrah udare vibharti tarn jata 
drastum-abhisamyanti devah//) means that "the teacher, uM 
ing him in charge, makes the Vedic student an embryo wittiM 
he bears him in his belly three nights ; the gods gather irjfl 
him to see him when bom." The RV 111 (yuva suvasah pmt 
vita agat sa u sreyan bhavati jayamanah/ tam dhlrasal 
kavaya unnayanti svadhyo manisa devayanta//) shows th« 
how the sacrifical post is praised as a young person, weiM 
dressed and encircled, (the boy by his mekhata and the yupi 
by its ralana), who, when born, becomes elevated and whM 
wise sages, devoted to gods, raise. Here the word "un-nayan|j 
suggests the sense of the term "upanayana' and this rc refea 
to some features of the Upanayana sacrament and it is intcrea 
ing to note that this verse is used in sacrament by the lea* 
ing Gihyasutras. 112 The TS 113 speaks of three debts, brahmjl 
charin and brahmacharya and states that one becomes tvm 
from debts, who has a son, who sacrifices and who is a braj 
macharin. The AV 114 speaks highly of a brahmacharin ajB 
brahmacharya ; and it mentions the most important feature 
of a brahmacharin and his duties, as prescribed in UpanayaH 
like use of deer-skin, mekhala, offering of samidh, beggflj 
and life of discipline and hard work. The verse of this hyiaB 
refers to long beard of the brahmacharin (dlksito dfrghff 
smasruh) and thus indicates that in the Vedic oeriod M 
student was initiated into Vedic study when he attained mattj 
rity enough to have long beard. 

The Tait. Bra. 113 shows through the story of BharadsH 
that a life of brahmacharin continued even for three parts <j| 
his life and even in that long vistas of time it was possiH 
for him to master only a small fraction of the vast 
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-ature. The story of Nabhanedistha 118 shows how he had 
"^en away from his father and living with his teacher. The 
s pe.aks elaborately of the life of a student staying with 
his teacher. From these Bramanas it is clear that Upanayana 
had become an important ceremony and its procedure was 
about to be fixed,, of course, not so complex as in the later 
period of the Grhyasutras. By the time of the Upankads the 
asramaic theory was established in the Brahmanical society 
and 'brahmacharya' became a respected institution. The 
would-be student appreached the teacher with samidh in his 
hand and asked his permission to live and read with him. One 
was accepted as a pupil only when one could please the 
teacher. 118 Elsewhere the Chand. Up. 119 refers to Satyakama 
Jabala who pleased his teacher Gautama Haridrumata by 
telling the truth about his gotra and was accepted as his 
pupil. We know also from the same Upanisad' 120 that he had 
to take care of the cows of his guru and he helped his guru 
by begging alms also. The Brh.Upa. 121 tells us that formerly 
the students approached the teacher only in words, (vacha ha 
•snaiva purvam-upayanti), meaning thereby the absence of any 
ritual. Of course, tfie Brh.Upa. 122 (anusisto'nvasi pitretyomiti 
hovacha) indicates that the father had himself taught his son 
in earlier days ; but in course of time the son was sent to 
the perceptor, as noted above. The Chan.Upa. 123 speaks of 
Uddalaka Aruni, a profound scholar in Brahmavidya sending 
his son to a teacher to learn the. Vedas. Elsewhere 124 we learn 
of a student lying with his guru all through his life, known as 
a 'naisthika Brahmacharin.' 

The age of upanayana was not fixed in the age of the 
Upanisads. The Chandogya Upanisad 125 mentions Svetaketu 
as of twelve (dvadasa-varsa upetyao) when he was initiated 
and as living with his guru upto 24th year (chaturvimsati- 
va rsah sarvan vedan adhitya). This samskara came to its 
complete^ stage by the time of the Grhyasutras, as evidenced 
y the Asvalayana Gr.S. 126 which reports that a brahmin boy 
s °uld be initiated in the 8th year from the. birth or from 

l2th ePti ° n ' a K?attri y a in the llth y ear and a Vai ^y a in tne 
do hi ^ 6ar an< * ^ at t ^ iese van ? as should be initiated: within 
B HK- ^ e P 6 " 0 ^' prescribed above, respectively. Apas.Gr.S. 127 
"a.Gr.S.iss ^ Gobhila Gr.S. 128 enjoin the above prescribed 
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time to be calculated from conception.. Some scholar thhw 
that the earlier age of children of different varnas was prm 
cribed for the possibility of their superior intellect, but i{9 
better to suggest the relative superiority of the castes, airea« 
accepted in the later Vedic period as the plausible reason fM 
such difference. Gautama D. S. 130 enjoins that the brahnw 
boy may also be initiated at earlier or later age in the $fl 
or 9th year, according to the result desired. The Brahma 
father was sometimes the teacher of his son, as noted bef am 
and so there was no difficulty in following the principle M 
earlier age for initiation. Dr. R. 13. Pandey's suggestion jjfl 
explaining the difference in age Eor initiation of Ksattriya agl 
Vaisya boys is commendable, because their professions ra 
quired technical knowledge in subjects like military art, agri 
culture and commerce in cases of Ksattriya and VaisJ 
students respectively, over and above the general knowlecM 
in Vedic lore. Hence caste differentiation was a necessity M 
the Vedic society and not superiority-complex of tfl 
Brahmanas. 

Next arises the question whether upanayana was comrlg 
sory in the Vedic age. The AV 131 , already noted abow 
shows that upanayana was regarded as a second birth an 
hence we may think that all the twice-born were initiate 
But the idea of the second birth was associated not only wjB 
Upanayana but also with any initiation to be performed fl 
fore a sacrifice, as reported in SB 13 - (Ajato vai tavat purflM 
yavan-nayajate). Hence it is letter to believe that this rite m 
upanayana was voluntary in the Vedic period, only it vm 
made compulsory in the period of Grhya- and DharraB 
sutras and later on. The Chand. Up. 133 (asmat-kulmo'naM 
chya brahmabandhu-r-iva bhavatlti | mentions that Aruni tm 
his son Svetaketu that members of his family did not clall 
brahmanhood simply by birth and hence asked him to pj| 
through the life of a student (Vasa brahmacharyam). Tm 
shows that upanayana was meant for at least the priedB 
brahmin families. The Vedic text, quoted in Parasaramadm 
viya 134 (yasya pita pitamaho va na somam pivet sa vratyaB 
shows that Vratya is he whose father or grand-father d<m 
not drink soma meaning thereby that he does not perfolj 
soma sacrifice. So the later concept of Vratya of one v>m 
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wa s not initiated into Vedic study (Upanita) had not yet 
developed in the Vedic period. The AV 133 also refers to 
Vratya in the sense of . the Highest Brahman. 

In the Vedic period upanayana was a simple affair. In 
the brahmin families the father acted as a guru, as noted 
above, and as reflected in the Brh.Upa. 138 which states that 
gods, men and asuras, three children observed brahmacharya 
with their common father Prajapati and in Brh.Upa. 137 Chand. 
Upa. 138 and Mundaka Upa., 139 upanayana meant only the 
student's approaching the guru with samidh (fuel) and in- 
tention to be his pupil and serve the teacher. It gained com- 
plexity even in the period of the AV and Brahmana-s 140 and 
particularly in the later period of Grhyasutras. 141 From the 
Grhyasutras we. learn in details of a brahmacharin, his gar- 
ments, staff, girdle and the Yajnopavlta. The rules of sac- 
red thread were already framed in the Vedic period, as 
reflected in TS 142 (nivitam manusyanam prachmavitam pitmam- 
upavltarn devanam upavyayate deva-laksmam-eva tat kurute) 
which states that nivlta is used in actions for men. Prachina- 
vita in rites for ancestors and upavita in rites for gods, thus 
he makes a distinguishing sign of the gods." These, terms are 
also referred to in Tait.Bra. 143 and explained in Gobhila 
Grhyasiitra. 144 But it is interesting to note that SB 145 refers 
to gods and pitr-s as yajnopavitins and prachinavltins res- 
pectively but to men, approaching Prajapati, as covered with 
a garment only ; and hence we may say that the system cf 
using sacred thread by one approaching gods was not yet 
established. However, in TB 146 (EtavatI ha Gautamah yajho- 
pavltam krtva a dho nipapata namo nama iti) we find the 
use of sacred thread by Gautama before Vak. The Tait. 
Ara. 147 refers to Yajnopavlta, prachinavita and nivita but it 
means by upavita only a piece of deer skin or cloth, (ajinam 
vaso va) and not any cord of threads. The Tantravartika 
on laimini 148 establishes the fact that the TS 149 noted above 
means only a piece of cloth and not a cord of threads. The 
Apas,D.S. 150 enjoins the use of the sacred thread as an 
alternative of an upper garment and thus indicates that the 
upper garments was originally used as the Upavita. (Nityam- 
uttaram vasah karyam. Api va siitramevopavitartham). 
Elsewhere 151 (Yajfiopavlti dvi-vastrah adho-nivlta-s-tveka- 
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vastrah) it prescribes that when a student wears two garments 
he should wear the upper one in the style of a sacred thread 
but in the case of one garment he should wear it round the 
lower part of the body. The Gobhila Gr S. 152 states that the 
student takes as yajnopavlta a sacred thread or a garment 
or a rope of kusa grass ; and it indicates the use of a garment 
as an alternative measure. Elsewhere 153 it shows how even a 
girl student wore the sacred thread as the symbol of the rite of 
upanayana. 

From the SB 154 we know that in Ancient times the pupil 
was taught the Gayatrl verse 155 by the teacher a year of 6 
months or 24, 12 or 3 days after upanayana. Athasau 
savitrim-anvaha. Tarn ha smaitam pura sam-vatsare' atha dvada- 
sahe. . . .atha tryahe), but in the days of the SB a brahmin 
student was imparted this mantra immediately. (Sadyo ha va 
tvava brahmanayanuvruyat). This might have been due to 
the fact that in ancient times the student at 7 or 8 could 
not pronounce the sacred verse correctly ; but by the time 
of the SB when brahmanical culture reached the height of 
its position the brahmin student was in a more enlightened 
condition to pronounce it properly. And in the period of 
Grhya-siitras the same rule of postponement stands still but 
the practice of imparting the Gayatrl on the very day of 
upanayana seems to have been introduced as well, as evi- 
denced by Bodhayana Gr. S. 15G The Acharya recited this 
mantra in the Gayatrl metre to a brahmana, in the Tristubh 
to a rajanya, in the Jagati to a Vaisya or in Gayatrl to all 
persons, irrespective of castes (of course, excluding the 
Sudras). The Gayatrl verse is addressed to Savitr (Sun) for 
inspiring our intellect. It has become so popular because of an 
idealistic conception of the world as originating from the all- 
prevailing intelligence. It is praised as "Veda-mata" in AV. 157 
The Brh.Upa. 158 speaks of its derivation from gaya (prima) 
and trai (=to save) and it is used to have saved the pupil 
from ignorance. From the SB 159 we learn that the teacher 
instructs the brahmacharin (student) : "drink water, do work 
(in the teacher's house), put a fuel stick (on the fire), do 
not sleep (by day)." The repeats the Savltrl rc, Being a 
brahmacharin one should not eat honey." ( Apo'sana .... 
karmakuru. . . . samidhamadhehiti . . . .ma susuptha iti.... 
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thasmai savitrim- anvaha . . . . brahmacharisan madhvasmyat). 
Th e Tait. Aranyaka 160 (tani ha va etani raksamsi gayatriya, 
bhimantritenanibhasa samyanti taduha va ete brahmavadinah 
nSrvabhimukhah samdhyayam gayatriyabhimantrita apa urdha- 
vam viksipanti ta eta apo rajibhutva tani raksamsi Mandeha- 
rune dvlpe praksipanti) refers for the first time to the efficacy 
of Samdhya-prayer that the students facing east throw up 
water consecrated by the Gayatri and these waters being 
thunder throw the evil spirits into the country called Man- 
deha Aruna. Thus here we find the offer of water to the 
Sun and muttering of the Gayatri mantra, practised as early 
as the later Vedic period and in the post-Vedic period, as 
evidenced by the Asva. Gr.S. 161 and Sankh. Gr.S. 1 * 52 enjoining 
the 'japa' of the Gayatri mantra. Even today a brahmin is 
used to worship the sun with the muttering of the Gayatri man- 
tra at least ten times every day. The TB 163 refers to 'marjana' 
with water, consecrated with three res 164 "Apo hi stha mayo- 
hhuva etc. and the Bodh. D.S. 1Br> adds more Vedic mantras for 
this ceremony. "Apo hi sarva devatah" is the teaching of the 
Tait. Brahmana. Elsewhere in Tair. Ara. 166 we find ths^ worship 
of Aditya as Brahman. 

The system of education in ancient India was oral ins- 
truction by the Guru to the pupil, as reflected in the RV 167 
which states that when one of the frogs follows another in 
making noise just as a learner repeats the words of the teacher. 
The story of Svetaketu Aruneya shows that the father might 
have taught his son, as noted before. But the Chand.Upa. 108 
shows that Svetaketu was sent to a teacher for 12 years. 
Satyakama Jabala 109 says to his guru : "Knowledge learnt 
from a teacher reaches the highest excellence." (Acharya- 
dhaiva vidya vidita sadhistharn prapayatlti). The Guru is as 
good as God, according to Svetasvatara Upanisad : 170 — "Yasya 
deve para bhakti-r-yatha deve tatha gurau/ tasyaite kathitah 
hyarthah prakasante mahatmanah//." The same idea is preach- 
ed in Apas.D.S. 171 (devam-ivacharyam-upasTta). The RK-pratisa- 
khya 172 depicts the method of. teaching the Veda which was 
followed in the later days, as revealed in Safikh.Gr.S. 173 The 
Gopatha Brahmana 174 states : "Sarve veda mukhato grhltah", 
! -e., oral instruction from the teacher. The study of the Veda 
J s enjoined frequently in SB 175 (Svadhyayo'dhyetavySh). Apas. 
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D.S. 176 quotes a Brahmana text 'tapah svadhyayah' — i.e., Vedi 
study is itself a penance, a 'brahma-Yajna.' 

Teachers lived in one place generally but we hear of wan 
dering teachers, as in Kausitaki 177 and Brh.Upa. 178 where Balak 
Gargya is depicted as moving on in the different countries 
Usinara, Matsya, Kuru-Pafichala etc. Students also genera 
resorted to one Guru but students moving from one teacher 
another are also heard of in Tait.Upanisad. 179 It was the sacr 
duty of a teacher to teach, when Satyakama Jabala did not teac 
the most sincere student Upakosala, his wife argued with 'him 
that the sacred fires might censure him. The Prasna Upa. 180 
also states that if any teacher does not offer his help, his 
knowledge dries up completely. (Samulo Vaesa parisusyati). 
Similar ideas are also expressed in the Apas.D.S. 181 . Howeven 
the Nirukta 182 (Asfiyakayanrjave' yataya na ma briiya vlryavatl 
tatha syam : Yameva vidyah suchim apramattam medhavinarn 
brahmacharyopapannam, Ya-s-te na druhyet katamacchanaha 
tasmai ma briiya nidhipaya brahman) insists on imparting vidya 
to a worthy student alone. Great care Was. taken in pronouncing 
the Vedit texts correctly, as evidenced by a story of Tvastr 
who wrongly uttered the words "Intra-satru-r-vardhasva." lfiM 

Marriage : 

After the stage of brahmacharya the stage of a hcuse- : 
holder was known to the Vedic people, though, of course, th& 
asrama is conspiciously absent in the 'earlier Vedic literature'J 
Agni is noted as "grhapati" in the RV 184 (Tavagne hotram. .M 
brahma chasi gi-hapati-s-cha no dame"). Elsewhere in RV 18& 
(Grbhnami te saubhagatvaya hastam maya patya jaradasti-r- 

yatha sah/ tvadu-r-garhapatyaya devah//") we find that 

gods gave the girl to the man for the life of a householder and 
it is interesting to note that this mantra is still today recit 
in the Hindu marriage ceremony. Thus we are assured 
the stage of a householder being known even to the Rgvedi 
people. The earliest reference to four stages of life, of course, 
in an obscure form is found in AB. 18e (kim nu malam kim- 
ajinam kimu smasruni kim tapah// putram brahmana icchadh- 
vam sa vai lok vadavadah//") in which the term 'malam' 
stands for sexual intercourse and 'tapah' for the last two stages 
'ajina' refers to 'brahmacharya' and 'Sm asruni' to Vanapras- 
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thas. Hence, 'malam' here indicates the stage of householder. 
The Chand.Upa. 187 refers more distinctly to stages of a house- 
holder, a vanaprastha and a brahmacharin. The last two stages 
w iil be discussed subsequently and let us new concentrate on 
marriage as the sacrament leading to the second stage of life. 

Marriage is the most important of all sacraments and the 
Grhyasutras are concerned with all the domestic rituals which 
grew up with the married life of the Aryans centering round 
their home. The term 'vivaha' we come across in TS 188 (Tad- 
vivahayati pravasyaso vivaham-apnoti) and Tandya-mahabrah- 

mana 189 (Imau vai lokau saha navastviti) which means 

to say about a marriage between heaven and earth. The RV 130 
and AV 191 refer to marriage ceremonies. Hence marriage was 
held as an important institution in the Vedic society even from 
the Rgvedic days. The TB 192 (ayajno va esa yo' patmkah) 
shows its importance in clear-cut terms and elsewhere 193 (atho 
ardho'va caa. atmanah yat-patnih) it speaks of the wife as one's 
second half. 

Some think of the prevalence of promiscuity in primitive 
human society before the introduction of the. institution of 
marriage, but the great anthropologists deny such possibility. 
Westermarck 194 opines : "It is not of course impossible that 
among some peoples intercourse between the sexes may have 
been almost promiscuous. But there is not a shred of genuine 
evidence for the motion that promiscuity even formed as gene- 
ral stage in the history of mankind. Howard 193 remarks : 
"Promiscuity never creates the home, nor enganders those 
noble sentiments of self-sacrifice and self-denial that have help- 
ed to uplift the human race." We have no evidence of pro- 
miscuity in entire Vedic literature. The Mbh. 196 refers to 
women of former days as being uncontrolled and as indulging 
themselves as they liked. Such state of promiscuity is stated 
to have been in practice among the people of Uttara Kuru. 
Svetaketu, son of Uddalaka is also heard of as having stopped 
this practice for the first time. Elsewhere, in the Santiparvan 197 
we learn of women of Mahismati enjoying such laxity through 
the favour of Agni. But Dr. Kane has rightly pointed out that 
"these passages can not be relie upon for proving promiscuity 
of intercourse : "The only inference of temporary marriage 
in the RV 199 is that of Ptiruravas and UrvasI, which may have 
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been a recollection of past practices in pre-Rgvedic period, 
rather the re 20 " (jayedastam) attaches more importance to 
one's wife as the real home. The AB 201 (tasmat puruso jayam 
vltva krtsnataramivatmanam manyate) states that one regards 
oneself more complete after getting a wife. The SB 20 ' 2 
states that the wife is indeed half of one's self, (ardho ha 
va esa atmano yajjaya). The idea of joint enterprise in sac- 
rifices on the part of both the husband and wife is reflected 
in the Rgvedic period 203 and is repeated all along in the Vedic 
literature and even in the Apas.D.S. 204 

The Grhya-and Dharmasutras 205 enjoins that the maiden 
•should be given in marriage, to a man, qualified in many res- 
pects, of family, learning, health and intelligence. The Asva. 
3.S. 206 insists on kula or family in the case of both the bride 
and bridegroom. The Asva.Gr.S. 207 (buddhi-rQpa-sila-laksana- 
sarnpannam-arogamupayaccheta) shows that the girl's intelli- 
gence, beauty, character, auspicious, signs and health should 
be considered in the time of selection of the bride. Apas. 
D.S. 208 (yasyam mana-s-chaksuso-r-nirvandha-s-tasyam-rddhir- 
netara dadriyetetyeke) recommends a girl for marriage who 
is a source of pleasure of one's mind and eyes and who will 
bring him prosperity. 

The brother-less girl was not desired even from the Rg- 
vedic period, as reflected in the rc 209 (Abhrateva pumsa eti 
pratichi gartarugiva sanaye dhananam/ jayeva patye usati 
^uvasausa hasreva nirinlte apash//) and in AV 210 (abhrataraiva 
jamaya-s-tisthantu hatavarchasah). The Nirukta 211 explains 
these verses that in ancient times when a man had no son 
but only a daughter, he utilised her as his own son (putrika) 
and he got her married on condition that hfer son would be 
his son, i.e., he would offer pinda to his maternal grandfather. 
Thus the line of his own father will be extinct. 

The question of caste-restriction in cases of marriage in 
"the Vedic period has been discussed in detail in my earlier 
treatises, "Political and Legal Institutions in the Vedic Lite- 
rature" and "Intercaste marriage in India, Ancient and 
Modern" and hence instead of repeating the same I would like 
to request the learned readers to kindly consult these books. 
1 have shown there that in the, earliest phase the Rgvedic 
society was practically classless and hence no question of 
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castes. Two varnas, Arya and Dasa represent only the Aryans 
and the pre-Aryans and only in the latest stratum of the 
Rgved we hear of the rise of four castes in the Purusasukta. 
The fusion of cultures was sure to have taken place as a result 
of mutual contact of these two peoples and we have ample, 
evidences of intercaste marriage, in Vedic literature, as for 
example, marriage between the sage Syavasva and the daughter 
of king Rathaviti Darbhya in the RV 212 , another between. 
Chyavana and Sukanya in SB 213 and also another reference in 
SB 214 (Sudra yad-aryajara . . . . tasmat Vaisiputram nabhisirichati) 
to such union of a king with a vaisya girl. Some Grhyasutras f . 
Asvalayana and Apasta are silent about the caste of the: 
bride but Aapas.D.S. 215 (varnantare cha maithune dosah) con- 
demns intercaste unions. 

Senart places the greatest stress on the Aryan constitution 
of the family. According to him "the Aryan people practised 
in affairs of marriage both a rule of exogamy and one of endo- 
gamy. A man must marry a woman of equal birth but not 

one of the same gens In India, these rules are reproduced 

in the form that one must not marry within the gotra but not 
without the caste. 216 Dr. Pandey has discussed the pros and 
cons of the various theories which might have led to- the rule= 
of exogamy among the early Indo-Aryans and has suggested 
some additional plausible reasons for such occurance but it 
is hard to say anything definitely about the actual causes of this 
custom. 

'Gotra' occurs in RV several times and it has been taken 
in the sense of 'a cow-pen or a herd'. But in res 217 this word 
'gotra' has been used in the sense of 'assemblege' (samuha or 
sarpgha, according to Sayana) and most probably it has been 
used in the later period in the sense of 'a group of persons' or in 
Smrtis-s "descendents of a common patriarchal ancestor," though 
of course, this sense is nowhere found in the RV. The word 
'Visvagotryah in AV 218 means 'belonging to all families". 
(Vanaspatyah sambhrta usriyabhi-r-visvagotryah). We come 
across this term in the sense of 'a group of persons' in Kausika 
surra. 2 " The. TS 'in Bhargavo hota bhavati' 220 and in 'palitau 
Jamadagniyau' 221 shows that discendants of great sages were 
known by their names. Bhargava and Jamadagniya mean 
descendants of the sages Bhrgu and Jamadagni. Hence we may 
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tiink of the concept of 'vamsa' traced through the relation of 
£ teacher and pupil and of a father and son even in the period 
cf Tait.Samhita, as formulated later on in Panini. The RV--- 
Ejeaks of Vasisthas and Bharadvajas, noted as Ahgirasas mean- 
iig a particular group of families who are supposed, to have 
faced their descent from the great sages like Vasistha and 
Miaradvaja. From the Brahmanas also we find the difference 
ii details of worship of members belonging to different gotras, 
s evidenced by TB 223 which prescribes the consecretion of the 
acrel Vedic fires with the mantra 'bhrgunam tva' or Aditya- 
lam tva' by the Bhrgus or by the Brahmanas of other gotras 
espectively. The AB 224 speaks of the Aitisayana Abhyagni, 
san of Aitasa who had quarrelled with his father Aitasa and 
js its result he and his progeny were called the worst of the 
uirvas. They were also treated as the lowest among the 
Ihrgus in the Kaulitaki Brahmana. 225 The Tandya Br. 221 '' 
Sagotraya Brahmane deyah somaplthasyavidohaya) — refers to 
he gift of a Chamasa to a sagotra brahmana. The Kausitaki 
)r. 227 also refers to the fact that the person, after performing the 
/isvajit sacrifice, should stay for a year with a sagotra brah- 
nana. The Kapileyas and Babhravas are noted in AB 228 as des- 
<entants of Devariita Vaisvamitra ; the adoptive name of 
mnahsepa. The AB 22!) refers to Sunahsepa as an Aiigirasa by 
lirth and thus indicates that gotra relationship was determined 
>y birth by its time. 

Satyakama Jabala was asked his gotra by his teacher, as 
loted in Chan. Upa. 230 We come across gotra names of Bharad- 
'aja, Gargya, Asvalayana, Bhargava and Katyayana in Pralna 
Jpa. 2al Besides, we hear of Vaiyaghrapadya aid Gautama in 
I!h.Up. 2:i2 and of Gautama, Bharadvaja, Visvamitra, Jamadagni, 
/asistha, and Kasyapa in Brh. Upa. 233 Thus gotra was an 
:stablished institution in the later Vedic period, but it is men- 
ioned always in connection with sacrifices or education and 
lot with marriage. The Latyayana S.S. 234 (Vivahyo janah 
;agotrah samanajana iti dhanamjapyah") states that jane 
neans a person with whom (i.e., with whose daughter) mar- 
'iage is possible and one who is sagotra is 'Samanajana' and! 
lereby it implies that before the time of this S.S., one could 
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marry a sagotra girl. Such prohibition of marriage with a 
ijiolra girl is also found, in some Grhya and Dharmasutras. 2,13 
le Grhyasutras like Varaha Grhya (9) and Dharmasutras 
like Gautama (IV.2) Vasistha (VIII. 1) and Sankha, quoted 
b) Haradatta, While commenting on Apas. D.S.- :ili (daranaharet 
i m-asamanarseyan-asambandhan-asaptama-panchamat piti 
iii.ii|-bandhubhyah) forbid one^s marriage with a girl of the 
pravara. The term 'pravara' means one or more illustrious 
l< i s the. remote ancestor of a person and in the words of 
I'.n.i^ira-Madhava 237 pravara is defined as a group of sages 
ih;it distinguishes the founder of one gotra from another" 
(Pravarah gotra-pravartakasya muner Vyavartako munigana 
ityarthah). 

The concept of 'pravara' may be traced even from the 
days of the Rgveda, though of course, the term arseya' is 
used instead of pravara in the RV 288 or sometimes the 
Rsis are mentioned instead of 'arseya' or 'pravara', as in 
Ry. 289 The word 'arseya' is used also in AV 240 in the sense of 

one or more of sages" and TS 241 in the sense of "cne or 
more illustrious ancestors of the sacrificer" in connection with 
Vi'iii being invoked. The pravara of Bhrgu Vatsa is noted as 
I iliargava-Chyavana-apnavanurva-Jamadagnyeti,' the remotest 
ancestor is mentioned first in the taddhita word, then his des- 
cendant and so and last the sage nearest the sacrificer. Some- 
limes 'Vat' is used afte# the name of each pravara sage, the 
remotest one is mentioned last, like Jamadagnivat, Urvavat, 

Vpnavanavat, Chyavanavat and Bhrguvat. The AB 242 shows 
that a ksattriya sacrificer should mention the name of the. pra- 
vara of his family priest. This method is also mentioned in 
a. S.S.- ,:! (uttarasatka) and in Baudh.D.S. 244 (pravarapra- 
faia) in cases of not only Ksattriyas but-a!so of Vaisyas as well. 
( lotra differs from pravara, because the former is the latest 
ancestor or one of the latest ancestors of a person by whose 
name his family is known while the latter is constituted by 
sages or sometimes the remotest ancestor alone. It is inter- 
esting to find that Asva and Paras, Gr. Sutras are completely 
silent about the marriage of persons having the same gotra and 
pravara. However, as there is no seen (drsta) reason for 
prohibition of marriage with a sagotra or sapravara girl, these 
rules of prohibition are, according to the cannon of Jaimini, 
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obligatory and so in such cases the marriage is nullified. 
Bodhayana 245 says that if a man has intercourse with a sagotra 
girl, he should undergo the penance of Chandrayana but he 
must maintain her as if she were a mother or sister and if 
a child is born, it does not incur sin but it should take the 
gotra of Kasyapa. Obviously this rule of Bodhayana is res- 
tricted to inadvertently marrying such a girl. Though 'Sagotra'- 
marriage is totally forbidden in the sutraperiod, as noted 
above, the SB 24S allows union within the third or forth degree 
on both maternal and paternal sides ; it permits marriage, with 
maternal uncle's or paternal aunt's daughter. 
Sale of Girls : 

The Maitrayaniya Sam 247 (Rtam vai satyam yajno'nitam 
stri anrtam va esa karoti ya patyuh krlta satyathanyaisc-harati) 
states that "she indeed commits falsehood (sin) who, being 
purchased by her husband roams about with other males." 
Jaimini 1 ' 48 puts forward the plausible argument that women 
have right to perform Vedic sacrifices — "one should give to the 
daughter's father a hundred cows plus a chariot (satam-atira- 
tham duhitrmate dadyat) ; and he- 48 replies that such a gift 
is not for purchasing the girl ; it is only a duty and a hundred 
must be given but only as present, whether the girl is beauti- 
ful or not (Krayasya dharma-matatvam) and Sahara com- 
ments : ''Niyatam tu idam danam. Satam-atiratharn sobha- 
rmm-asobhanam kanyam prati''. From this we may assume 
that though marriage by sale was in practice in the period of 
the Mait. Sam, such practice was condemned by Jaimini in the 
later Sutra period. Apas. D.S. 250 also denies the gift and act 
of purchase about one's child. (Danamkraya-dharmas chapat- 
yasya na vidyate) and it asserts that the Vedic passage, noted 
above, of the gift of a hundred cows plus of a chariot is meant 
for the fulfilment of duty and not a sale transaction and that 
the word Kraya' is only figurative, because, the relation 
between a hundred and a wife is established from . dharma. 
(tasmatkraya-sabdah samstuti-matrarn dharmaddhi samban- 
dhah). Besides, 'deyarn tan-mithuyadkuryat' shows that the 
gift of a hundred cows and a chariot, made to the bride's 
father must be made to belong to the married couple, that 
means, the entire gift is returned to the giver. The Same 
Vedic passages are also quoted in Vasistha D.S. 251 in support 
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Of t lie Manusa or Asura form of marriage. Yaska 252 , whiie. 
explaining the rc. 1.109.2, remarks that the term "Vijamata" 
means among the people of South India that husband of a 
woman who is purchased; that means, he is a defigent 
bridegroom and so he had to purchase a girl at high cost. 

I bus the Nirukta established the sale of girls at least in 
Si nth India in the time of Yaska. Elsewhere 253 Yaska, while 
explaining the rc III.31.1 says that women do not inherit 
because gift, sale and abandonment of woman exist. But 
the legend of Sunahlepa 254 shows that males were also vic- 
tims of these transactions. However, the Dharmasutras of 

\pastamba, as shown above and of Bodhyayana 255 shows how 
this practice of sale of girls was severely condemned. Such a 
women was not recognized as wife (patni) but only as a 
maidservant (dasi). 

Infanticide : 

Westermarck 25 " gives us a detailed account of this evil 
practice among different societies, barbarous and cultured in 
ancient and modern times : But he is wrong to comment 
so with regard to the Vedic period. In rc 257 (are matkarta 
rahasu-rivagah) means "cast of from me sin as a woman who 
secretly gives birth to a child" ; but this rc refers to only the 
expossure, of a child born by an unmarried woman. Hence 
we know nothing from this of the child born by- legally wed- 
ded wife. Zimmer and Delbruck refer to TS 28S (avabhrtam- 
avayanti para sthall-r-asyanti udvayavyani haranti tasmat 
striyam jatam parasyanti ut pumansam haranti) i.e., "they go 
in the final sacrificial bath, they keep aside the pots and take 
up the vessels for Vayu : therefore they (the people) keep 
iside the girl when she is born and lift up the son ; "but 
i his passage states only the. fact that the Vedic people pre- 
ferred sons to daughters but nothing about the infanticide. 
The same idea is also explained in AV 259 in which a daughter 
is referred to as misery (Krpanam) and a son is a light in 
the highest heaven (jyoti-r-ha putrah parame vyoman) and 
also in Mahabharata. 260 But Apas. Gr. S. 201 prescribes that the 
lather would greet his daughter also with a mantra, after 
6 
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returning from journey. Women were not disregarded in the 
Vedic period, as reflected in the re 202 which glorifies one's 
wife as a haven of rest (jayedastam) and in the Chand. Upa- 
nisad. 203 

Auspicious time for Marriage : 

The RV 204 may be quoted here : "Suryaya vahatuh pra- 
gat savita yam-avasrjat/ aghasu hanyante gavo'rjunyoh paryu- 
hyate//". It means that the presentation (of cows etc.) was 
sent to the house of her groom, which Savita offered and the 
cows were killed (?) or (according to Sayana) are beaten 
with rods, to be urged to move on the day when the moon 
was in conjunction with the constellation of Agha-s (i.e. 
Magha) and Surya was carried (to the bridegroom's house) 
on the two phalgunis (which follow the Magha) and the 
bride was conveyed on any of the next two days. The 
Asva.Gr.S. 205 (Udagayana apuryamana-paksc Katyane nak- 
satre chaula-karmo'panayana-godana-vivahah) states that 
Chaula, Upanayana, godana and marriage must be celebrated 
in the period when the Sun moves north, in the bright half 
of the month and on an auspicious lunar mansion. The Apas. 
Gr S. 206 enjoins that the father should offer his daughter desir- 
ing her to be dear to her husband, on the nistya (Svati) lunar 
mansion and: this rule is in accordance with the text of the 
Brahmana. 20 t 

Forms of Marriage : 

The Asva. Gr.S. is the only source of the period of transi- 
tion between Vedic and Post- Vedic literature, where we come 
across for the first time eight forms of marriages which are 
frequently mentioned in the Smrtis of Manu, Yajnavalkya and 
others. The Manava Gr.S. 20S mentions only two forms, 
Brahma and Sulka (or Asura). However, let us enquire into 
proper Vedic literature. 

In the primitive society two opposite sexes united them- 
selves, of their own accord, without any external force and 
this spirit is still found amongst animals. Hence, it is not 
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li !v that the Gandharva form of marriage was in prac- 
aiso among the Vedic Aryans. The RV 269 (Bhadra 
Vadhu-r-bhavati yat supesah svayam sa mitram vanute jane 
shows how that wife alone was taken to be auspicious 
being beautiful, selected her mate even in the midst of 
assembly. Sayana comments : Ya vadhuh bhadra kalyani 
iah sobhana-rQpa cha bhavati sa Draupadi-Damayantya- 
i vadhu svayam atmanaiva jane chit janamadhye avasthi- 
m itimitram priyam-Arjuna-Naladikam patim vanute yachate 
B j amvara-dharmena yachate". Fairs or festivals offered and 
II olter fair chance of one another's company and the pairs 
h id free choice of selecting their own mates. The rc-''° 
im patitvam sakhyaya jagmuslyosa vrnita jenya yuvam 
patl) states that the girl (Surya) chose the Asvins as her 
husbands. The term 'jenya' here has been commented on by 
Siyana — "ajidhavanena jiyamana, i.e., she has been con- 
quered by the skill in races and if this interpretation is 
accepted, it may be taken as an example of a custom, prac- 
tised in teases of Sita and Draupadi where the bride was 
iven in marriage to the suitor who showed a particular skill 
in archery. The AV 271 (A no Agne sumatim sambhalo fame- 
dimam kumarlm sahano bhagena/ jukta varesu samaresu valgu 
i,v am patya saubhagam astvasyai) states clearly the prayer 
to Agni so that a wooer may come to the girl, along with 
fortune, she is enjoyable to suitors and: agreeable at festivals, 
rhus the parents left the daughters free in choosing her own 
lo\er and their love-making ultimately resulted in marriage, 
lie Gandharvas are elsewhere called husbands of the 
\psaras. 272 (Jaya id vo apsaraso Gandharva patayo yuyam). 
y were already known in the Vedic period as libidinous, 
evidenced by the TS 273 and AB. 274 The Mbh. 275 recom- 
snds the svayamvara system in cases of Ksattriyas. The 
mvara is practically the Gandharva system. The Mbh. 27il 
amayah sakamena nirmantrah srestha uchyate) speaks 
hly of the Gandharva form by which a desiring woman is 
ried with a desiring man, even without the help of any 
■ ious ceremony. But this Gandharva system fell into dis- 
e from the time of the Dharmasastras, probably for two 
ons — (i) Children were regarded as a part of the pro- 
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perty and so they were not allowed freedom of choice and 
(ii) secondly, the child-marriage, was supported by the 
Dharmasutras and hence the pre-puberty marriage gave a 
death blow to this form of marriage. It is interesting to note 
that there is no question of gift of the daughter in Gandharva 
marriage, because this marriage takes place by mutual consent 
of the couple and without the notice of the parents. That is 
why the Dharmasastras do not approve of this marriage, 
though, of course, the Dharmasutras sanction it. The 
Gobhila Gr.S. 277 tells us that some took it to be praiseworthy 
because of its origin from mutual love. (Gandharvam ityeke 
prasamsanti snehanugatatvat) and the Asva. Gr.S. 278 takes it 
to be a marriage of mutual contract. (Gandharvah samayan- 
mithah). 

Now let us discuss the other forms of marriage, as noted 
in Asva. Gr. S. and in Dharmasutras of Gautama and Bodha- 
yana and in the Dharmasastras of Manu, Yajnavalkya and 
others. Asva. Gr.S. 279 (alamkrtya kanyamudakapurvam dadya- 
desa brahmo vivahah) speaks of this form by which the 
maiden decorated is offered along with water, expressing dis- 
tinctly that it was the case of the gift of the girl by the 
father to the bridegroom. This form was in practice as early 
as the Rgveda, as noted in the hymn 280 where we find the- 
gift of the daughter Surya by her father Savitr. This rc men- 
tions also dowry (vahatu), sent before Surya's departure to 
her husband's house. This rc (Suryaya Asvina varagni-r-asit 
purogavah) states that the Asvins were wooers and Agni was 
the forerunner to place the proposal of marriage to Savitr. 
(cf. AV, XIV. 1.8). The AB 281 (Prajapati-r-vai Somaya 
rajne duhitaram prayacchat Suryam Savitrim tasyai sarve deva 
agacchan) states that while Prajapati wanted to give way his 
daughter Surya in marriage to the king Soma, all the gods 
seeking her hand came to the royal court as suitors. This 
story shows that it was a case of svayambara system, which was 
in vogue in the period (Concerned. However, this marriage- 
hymn of the RV (and of the AV) indicates all the important 
details and ideals, observed till today among the Hindus. 
Hence this Brahma marriage, was so appreciated early in the- 
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Vedic period for the social decency and religious considera- 
tions which it presupposes. 

Asvalayana Gr.S. 282 mentions next the Daiva form, Rtvije 
late Karmani dadyadalamkrtya sa daivo), i.e., the father 
makes the gift of the daughter, well-decorated to the priest 
who performs the sacrifice. This form of marriage was in 
vogue even as early as the Rgvedic period, as reflected in the 
JC 288 ; and the legend, based on this hymn, as narrated in the 
Hrhad-devata 284 reveals that Syavasva was the son of Archa- 
i anas who was sacrificing for' Rathavlti Dalbhya. The father 
tsked Rathaviti the hand of his daughter for his son Svavasva 
but the wife of Rathaviti insisted on her son-in-law's being 
B R;i. Sasiyasi, wife of Taranta, another patron of the priest 
I 'resented Svavasva with much wealth. Svavasva became a 
Rsi by praising the Maruts ; and as a result was offered the 
hand of the princess. The Sankha. S.S. also refers to the gifts 
Svavasva obtained from Vaidadasvi. It is interesting to note, 
(hat this form was confined to brahmanas alone, as a brah- 
ni ana bride was, however, nowhere spoken of as sacrificial 
fee in the Vedic literature ; but in the later period it was 
accepted as a part of a daksina for officiating, as evidenced 
by Bodhayana D.S. 28G (daksinasu niyamanasvantarvedi rtvije 
sa daivah). Gobindasvamin on Bodh. D.S. says distinctly that 
"the bride is in this form a part of the sacrificial fee", com- 
pared with it the Brahma form is superior, because in Daiva 
the girl is offered in lieu of services of the bridegroom to the 
father ; whereas in Brahma it is a pure gift. 

The Arsa form is referred to as "go-mithunam datvo' 
liayaccheta sa arsah". 287 The bridegroom would marry the girl 
after making a gift of a couple of cows (or a cow and bull) 
to the bride's father. Whether this form of marriage was a 
matter of sale or gift of the daughter in the Vedic period has 
already been discussed. The suggestion of A. C. Das in his 
"Rgvedic Culture" that it was called arsa, because "a daugh- 
ter was married to a Rsi for his vast knowledge and spiritual 
culture," can not be accepted because there is no such evi- 
nce in the Vedic literature. Besides, Dr. Pandey agrues 
rightly that "reverence and demand both would go ill to- 
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gether." There is no doubt that tins form became obsolete 
in the post-Vedic period, as Manu 2 * 8 condemns it as a sale, 
whether one accepts a large sum or a small one. (Alpo' pye- 
vam mahan vapi vikraya-s-tavad-eva sah). 

The Prajapatya form is defined in Asv. Gr.S. 289 — "seha 
dharman charataiti Prajapatyah", meaning that the father 
handed over the daughter to the suitor on condition that 
'they should both perform their duties (both civic and reli- 
gious). The texts of Gautama (samyoga-mantrah prajapatyah 
saha dharman charyatam iti) and Manu 290 (sahobhau chara- 
tam dharmam-iti vachanubhasya) convey the same sense. The 
very term "prajapatya" suggests that the pair were married 
for discharging their debts to Prajapati, i.e., for the same of 
progeny. This form is omitted in Apas. D.S. and Vasistha 
D.S., but this omission does not mean that they fell almost 
into disuse during their times ; because Manu and Yajnavalkya 
mention it, practically repeating the same idea of the Asva. 
Gr.S. Manu recommends the first four forms of marriage, 
mentioned in his list as loudable (prasasta) and opines that 
the sons of Brahma, Daiva, Arsa and Prajapatya marriages 
bring purification to 10.7.6 and 3 male ancestors and des- 
cendants respectively, suggesting thereby that the issues of 
such marriages follow the Aryan ideals of marriage. 

Next to these four laudable forms Manu mentions four 
more, not laudable but sanctioned in the society, viz., Asura, 
Gandharva, Raksasa and Paisacha. 

The Asura form of marriage is defined- in Asva. Gr. S. 8SJ 
and in Manu 292 (Jriatibhyo dravinam datva kanyayai chaiva 
saktitah/ Kanyapradanam svacchandyad-asuro dharrna uch- 
yate//), meaning thereby that the husband marries the girl 
after paying money to the relations of the bride and also to 
the bride himself. Thus in this period this marriage was more 
concerned with money and so it was a full-fledged form of 
purchase. This form may be traced to the Rgvedic period, as 
evidenced by the rc 293 , explained in Nirukta 204 and also by 
the Maitrayanl Sarnhita, as discussed before. The Manava 
Grhya Sutra speaks of only two forms, brahma and saulka 
(or Asura) and so it was a popular and prevailing custom of 
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the society in the period concerned. However, this sort of 
marriage was severely condemned in the post-Vedic period, 
evidenced by Bodh. D.S. 280 (Krita dvavyana ya nari sa patri 
vidhiyate) meaning that the woman, purchased by wealth is 
not a wife (patnl), she is not entitled to be associated with 
the husband in religious rites and Kaiyapa declares her to 
be a slave (dasi). The father who sells his daughter is a 
sinner. Manu 296 says that even a sudra should not take a 
gratuity when giving his daughter in marriage. This idea of 
condemning the sale of a girl persisted in some corners of 
India, as reflected in an inscription 207 of c 1425 A.p. which 
records that the representatives of Karnatta, Tamil, Telegu 
and Lata (Gujrat) brahmins signed as agreement not to take 
gold for daughters in marriage. 

Rdksasa : 

According to Manu the Raksasa form means the forcible 
abduction of a girl from her house, while she weeps after 
her kinsmen are slain, and wounded and their houses are 
broken open. This definition, suggests a scene of fighting in 
the background of which the girl is captured by force and 
taken away for marriage. Of course, such a custom is still 
found in India among the Gonds and Birhols, the aboriginal 
tribes of India. So it might have prevailed among the pri- 
mitive people of India. This process was practised in the 
Vedic period when the Aryans had to fight out the non-Aryans 
and when they enjoyed captive women was war-booties. But 
it is interesting to note that the Aryans were accustomed to 
secure wives more from within their tribe than from outside. 
Hence, there does not arise the question of taking the raksasa 
marriage as the union with the maiden of hostile tribe or 
enjoying her as war-booty. Besides, the cases of capture of 
girls for this marriage are found sometimes to have been pre- 
arranged with the consent of the bride, as reflected in the ins- 
tances of Rukmini and Subhadra. Even in the Vedic age we 
find a similar case, as, reflected in the RV 298 ('Yabhih patni- 
r-vimadaya nyuhayuh-1. 112.19 ; 'yava-r-bhagaya vimadaya 
jayam senajuva nyuhatu rathena' in 1.1161 ; 'yavam susutim 
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chakratuh puranidhaye//" in X.39.7 and 'Kamadyuvam 
Vimadayohathuh" in X.65.12). Vimada, carried off Puru- 
mitra's daughter against her father's consent, possibly with 
her own consent, of course, with the grace of the Alvins. The 
rc-s. noted above show signs of war in and through the terms 
'ratheua', 'senajuva' and 'vadhrimatyah'. This Asva. Gr.S. 200 
mentions 'raksasa' as the last of the list,— ' hatva bhitva cha 
sirsani rudatim rudabhyo haret sa raksasah." The com- 
mentary of Garga-Narayana states clearly : "Yuddham 
Krtva Kanyam-apahrtya yo vivahah sa raksasa-samjnakah," 
that is, the girl is carried away after fighting. The terms 
'rudatim' and 'rudadbhyah' of the sutra show that the girl is 
snatched off, while weeping from the midst of her relatives 
who are also weeping. Hence we can not expect the maiden her- 
self a willing party in such case of snatching after fighting. 
This system continued at least among the Ksat'triyas, as evi- 
denced by the Mbh. 300 ("Ksattriyanim tu viryena pralastam 
haranam valat) and by Manu 301 (raksasam Ksattriyasyaikam). 
It was current upto early medieval period of Indian history, 
as evidenced by the incident of the capture of Samyukta by 
Prthvlraja, of course, the maiden being a willing partner. 

Last in the list of marriage of smrtis is the Paisacha 
which is highly condemned. Manu Sft2 says : "Paisachas-cha- 
stamo'dhamah" (Suptam mattaip pramattam cha raho yatra' 
pagcchati/ sa papistho vlvahanam palsacha-sastamo' dhamah), 
i.e. when a man has intercourse with a girl stealthily, while she 
is sleepy, intoxicated or* unconscious, it is a paisacha process. 
The very term 'paisacha,' derived from paisachas (goblins) 
indicates that this method was practised stealthily by night. 
This system was prevalent among the savage primitive pe'ople. 
There is no instance of this form of marriage in proper Vedic 
literature. It is mentioned in the Sutras of Grhyas and 
Dharma and also in later smrti-s. The Asv. Gr.S.''' 03 (sup- 
tam pramattam va' paharet sa paisachah) shows that the 
girl was snatched off from among her relations who were 
sleeping or unconscious ; it, however, places 'paisacha' before 
'raksasa.' It is surprising that the smrtis legalise these worst 
forms of raksasa and paisacha marriage by capture or stealth. 
But the sages condemned them and particularly the paisacha 
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111 no measured terms. These are really not to be accepted as 
marriage proper but these are only the means of securing a 
fill by capture or stealth, practised in the society. Both 
is. & Vasistha reject the Paisacha. Vasistha 304 (Valacchet 
prahrta kanya mantrai-r-yadi na samskrta/anyasyai vidhivad- 
deya yatha kanya . tathaiva sa), rather, is of the view that 
hi cases where a girl as is abducted by force, and not married 
willi the sacred texts, she may be lawfully given to another 
man in marriage and she is still as good as a maiden. Bodh. 
D.S. 808 recommends asura and paisacha to vaisyas, and Sudras 
alone, because these two varnas have their wives uncontrolled, 
they are occupied with agriculture and waiting upon 
nl hers. Thus there is still doubt that this form was strongly 
condemned even in the Smrti period, may what to speak of 
the Vedic period. This form falls far short of the ideal of 
marriage of the Vedic Aryans, as set forth in the, RV 300 , where 
the bride is a gift by the father in the presence of gods and 
the. Fire-god. 

Marriage Rituals : 

The RV 307 gives us some details of ceremonies of mar- 
riage, some of which have survived still today among the 
Hindus. Two Asvins played the role of a matchmaker and 
went to Savitr, father of Surya for her hand in marriage with 
Soma. Savitr agreed to the proposal and honoured Soma with 
(vahatu') presents and cows were killed for (presented to) 
him. Soma took the' hand of the girl with the. mantra 'Grbh- 
nami te saubhagatvaya-". The girls, being gifted, passed over 
to the control of her groom and was blessed so that she might 
live long with her husband, obtain ten sons and be the mis- 
tress of the husband's household with full authority over 
parents, brothers and sisters of her husband. It mentions also 
I he fact of sending Raibhya as her friend or maidservant 
(anudeyl) along with her to her husband's house. The same 
rc (V.36) states clearly that the aim of marriage was the 
performance of a householder's duties (garhapatyaya). 

The AB 30S describes the marriage ceremonies, in some 
verses repeating the contents of the RV, noted in the hymn 
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referred to above. The bride, well-dressed, in the. opasa style 
started for her husband's house in a chariot, with her kosa 
((coffer), amidst benefictions for her life of fortune. On the 
wedding day the bride was bathed in water, consecrated with 
Vedic verses and dressed and she was made to stand on 1 a 'firm 
stone' (druva) in the lap of the "divine earth" and the bride- 
groom took her hand with Vedic mantras, "in order to good 
fortune", so that she might be "long-lived". Then he gave, 
her garments for beauty and after praying for scaring away 
demons and blessing the bridal car, they started on a mar- 
riage procession. Reaching the new house of her husband the 
bride sat with her groom before the domestic fire, and 
worshipped Angi with her husband. The bride was blessed : 
"Let there come forth from the lap of this mother animals 
(pasu — here children) of various forms as one of excellent 
omen, sit thou by this fire, with thy husband (sampatni), be 
thou serveiceable to the gods here, very propitious to thy 
husband, wealful to thy father-in-law, pleasant to thy mother- 
in-law, do thou enter these houses. Be pleasant to father-in- 
law, pleasant to husband, to houses, pleasant to all this clan, 

pleasant unto their property be thou what evil-hearted 

young women and likewise what old ones (are) here — do 
ye all now give splendour to her. Then go asunder and 
away home." 309 

Next we have the description of consummation of mar- 
riage in AV. 310 The bride was asked to "mount the coach 
with favouring mind, here give birth to progeny for this hus- 
band." Visvavasu, the Gandharva, interested in maidens was 
prayed for to go away from her and the couple were united 
together, with a prayer for progeny. The. tribal garment was 
given to a priest, to slay the demons of the coach. Amidst 
numerous benefications the. husband welcomed his wife with 
the mantra : "He am I, she thou ; chant am I, verse thou 
and heaven I, earth thou." 

It is interesting to note that the marriage practices, in 
the RV and AV, as noted above were almost the same with 
slight changes in AV, the ceremony of 'panigrahana', i.e.,, 
grassping the hand of the bride by her groom 'being the most 
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important one, with the motive of gaining progeny and a, 
life of domestic duties. The AV speaks of the prayer for 
progeny, but not for ten. sons, as in RV. As regards pro- 
cedure in respect of rites of marriage, there must have occur- 
red many differences, as evidenced by Grhasutras like those 
of Asvalayana 311 and Apasfhamba 31 - which mention that 
customs of different countries and villages are. to be followed 
and that even women of the locality are to bs asked local 
customs. However, some mantras of the RV 313 had been 
used in the marriage ceremony in the days of the Grhyasutras, 
as still today. The Asva. Gr. S. begins thia rite with the kind- 
ling of fire, placing the millstone and a v/aterjar and offering 
of oblation to fire by the bridegroom, then the groom takes 
hold of the hand of the bride with the mantra 314 desiring 
children, male, female or both and utters the mantra — 
"Amo'ham-asmi sa tvm", desiring to marry and live, dear 
to each other for a hundred years. Next he makes the bride 
move round the fire and tread on the. stone with the mantra 
meaning swearing firmness like a stone, (almeva tvam sthira 
bhava). Then the brother or any one in his place should 
pour clarified butter ever her joined hands and fried grain 
twice (thrice in ease of the Jamadagni gotra of the. groom) 
and again clarified butter. Next the bride would sacrifice fried 
grain four times. Then he would loosen her two locks of 
hair with mantras. 315 After this the bridegroom causes the 
bride step forward in a north-eastern direction seven steps with 
the words, 'first step for sap, second for juice, third for pros- 
pering of wealth, fourth for comforts, fifth for the cattle, sixth 
for the seasons and seventh for devotion to him (mam-anuv- 
rata-bhava) with a prayer for progeny and long life, (put- 
ran vindiivahai vahurnste santu jaradastyaha iti). 

Then the iicharya sprinkles over the heads of the couple 
with water from the jar. The bride should pass that night in 
the house of a brahmana woman living with her husband and 
children. After looking at the Dole star, the star ArundhatT 
and seven sages the bride would say : "May I, with husband 
living, get offspring." On the eve of their journey (to their 
home) the husband would make his wife mount the chariot 
with the mantra : "Pusa tveto nayatu hastagrhya 310 and des- 
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cend into the beat with the hemistich — "Asmanvati rlyate." 317 
They carry the nuptial fire in front all through. At the aus- 
picious places, trees and crossroads he would mutter the 
mantra (m&vidan paripanthinah) 318 and would look at the 
onlookers with the mantra — (Sumangall-r-iyam vadhuh) 310 
(this newly married wife brings good luck). He would make 
her enter his house with the mantra — "Ilia priyam prajaya te 
samrdhyataw-" 320 meaning happiness increasing through off- 
spring. Then he would offer oblation to fire, while the bride 
is seated beside him with the verses 321 and then he tastes curd, 
with the rc 822 and gives the remaining curds to her or he. be- 
smear the heart of both with the rest of 'ajya' (ghee). Next 
he would live the life of celilacy, avoiding ksara (cereals nr 
salt known as Yava-ksara) and Lavana (salt), wear orna- 
ments and sleep on the ground for 3 or 12 nights or for a 
year, according to some teachers who believe that a Rsi would 
be born to them. These vows being fulfilled, he would give 
the garment of the bride to a brahmin who knows the Sfiryl 
hymn and food to brahmins. Last he would cause the brah- 
mins to utter the auspicious words. 

From the above sources we know that the Vedic marriage 
ritual consists of six principal sections : — (i) bestowal of the 
bride, at least in some forms, by the bride's father or bes- 
tower, (ii) holding of the bride's palm (panigrahana), (iii) 
stepping on the stone-slab by the bride, (asmarohana), (iv) 
fire-ritual (Kusandika) with laja-hcma or offering of pop- 
rice, ghee to fire, (v) rite of seven steps (Sapta-padi) of the 
bride and bridegroom together and (vi) blessings and prayers, 
of which one may be quoted here — A nah prajam janayatu 
Prajapatih/ a jarasaya samanaktu Aryama// tva'dur-mangallh 
patilokam-a-visa-sarn no bhava dvipade, sarn chatuspade//" — 
trans. May the god of creatures grant us progeny. May 
Aryaman, the Lord of men, annoint us together for old age. 
The auspicious goddesses have given you to me. Enter your 
husband's <&ome. Be good in your home to both man and 
beasts. The ceremony ends with the bride's prayers to the 
Pole Star and Arundhati star for wifely fidelity and with the. 
Purohita's auspicious verse 'Sumarigallriyam vadhuh-". Pro- 
fessor Suniti Kumar Chatterjee' 323 comment on this ritual 
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deserves mention here : "The old Vedic wedding ritual which 
grew out of Indian Aryandom as it developed from the earlier 
Indo-European culture world, has a wonderful beauty, with its 

background of commonsense and: reason This Vedic 

marriage ritual is also suffused with the atmosphere of love and 
understanding between man and wife which comes into play 
so naturally, — the young couple are already prepared to meet 

and love each other" "It is a great heritage of good 

sense and aesthetic beauty which we Hindus as modern 

people can not afford to lose, but must cherish and maintain 
in our life". Kane 3 - 4 has also drawn our attention to three 
parts of the marriage ritual, preliminary, essential and sub- 
sequent rites and to the rites of "panigrahana', the essence of 
the samskara. He has given us a fairly exhaustive list of the 
different matters" of this samskara on the basis of the Grhya- 
sutras, some of which are referred to in the above survey. 
The marriage procession in which the bridegroom with his 
friends and relations goes to the house of the bride on con- 
veyance like a chariot is mentioned as early as in the RV 325 
and AV. 326 The Asva. Gr. S. speaks of an elephant or a 
horse as an alternative of the chariot. 

The RV 327 seaks of Soma. Gandharva, Agni, and the 
human husband enjoying a maiden in consecretive stages, one 
after another. Sayana explains that soma enjoys a girl when 
she is too young to feel any sexual urge. Gandharva takes her 
when the sexual desire has just started in her, she is offered: 
to Agni during wedding and from Agni man wins her for the 
wealth and progeny. These verses exhibit different stages of 
the gradual evolution of the bride, her body and mind. It is 
interesting to note that 'sindura-dana' i.e. putting the vermilion 
mark on the top of bride's forehead at the parting of her 
hair, which is the most essential feature of the present-day 
Hindu marriage is conspicuous by its absence in the Vedic 
literature and: even in the Grhyasutras. The belief, current in 
Vedic times, that a maiden was to be enjoyed by four hands 
in consecutive stages as shown above, in RV., might have 
worked behind the principle of appeasement of Visvavasu, a 
Gandharva, as recorded in later texts like Bcdhayana Gr.S. 328 
where we find the mention of 'triratravrata, i.e., the vow of 
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observing continence for three nights, already referred to in 
connection with 'c'haturthl-karananr. Keith also refers to the 
fact that "for the nights immediately after the marriage, a 
staff which represents the Gandharva Visvavasu is placed 
between them, and not until it is formally dismissed to the 
highest region, is the marriage completed." 328 Dr. Das, 
however, thinks that ' this rod was supposed to be inhabited 
by Viivavasu Gandharva, and was the witness of the pairs' 
Brahmacharya". (Rgvedic culture, p. 381). There is no 
doubt that this vow is meant for a lesson to the married 
couple that marriage is not a mere passport for sexual plea- 
sure but it is meant for a happy and healthy life, based on 
perfect self-control. It is interesting to note that the AV :;a " 
(Brahmacharyena Kanya yuvanam vindate patim) insists on 
a life of discipline (brahmacharya) which a maiden must 
undergo before going to marry her husband. The commen- 
tator also says : "akrtavivaha strl brahmacharyam charati". 
The Brhad-devata :!:i1 speaks of Vak as 'brahmavadinf and it 332 
mentions a number of female Rsis of the Vedic period, viz., 
Ghosa, Godha, Visvabara, Apala, and many others as 'brah- 
mavadinl', showing thereby that maidens were observers of the 
vow of brahmacharya and learned in Vedas and above all, 
some Vedic mantras were revealed to them. The Brh.Upa. :!:i:! 
(Ya icched duhita me pandita jayeta) points out distinctly how 
some women were desired to be learned before marriage ; and 
it speaks of Maitreyi, Gargi, VachaknavT and others as 
'brahmavadini.' 

Position of Wife : 

So far as the position of women is concerned, we may 
say that women were regarded in matters of education arid 
religious duties as good as men and they were sufficiently 
learned in Vedic learning and acquired a training in control of 
sexes before marriage. The Svetasvatara Upa. ss * (Naiva strl 
na pumaneva na chaivayam napumsakah/ yadyaccharlram-adatte 
tena tena sa Yujyate//") declares precisely that there is little 
distinction between sexes in the eye of Indian philosophy. 
India realises Brahman as the Ultimate Truth and hence the 
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man and the woman are essentially the same, both of them 
being manifestations of the same spirit, their difference is oniy 
.111 external element. The body alone through which the highest 
lelf is manifested is known as male or female. Women had a 
distinguished hold in the life of a householder ; and they had, 
;is wives, full right in the performance of sacrifices and social 
duties. The. very 'term 'patnl' shows how a woman came to 
be known as so, because she was a partner in sacrifices. 
(Pun. 4.1.33; Patyurno yajiia-samyoge). The Taitt. Aran- 
yaka awards equal rights to women in the recitation of man- 
nas, offering oblations to Fire and also in the songs of the 
Sam an. Even orthodox teachers like Jaimini 33 "' teach us that 
both the sexes were equally entitled to sacrifices, (arthena 
cha samavetatvat). The Asva. S.S. 330 also speaks of the 
duty of a wife in rituals. (Vedam patnyai pradaya vaehayed 
hota adhvaryuva vedo'si vitti-r-asi etc.). 

4 

Cow-killing in Marriage : 

It has already been pointed out in connection with 
marriage-rituals that the RV. :iS7 states that the cows were 
killed in the Agha (Magna) in honour of the bridegroom and 
they were carried to the house of his in the Purva and Uttara- 
Falguni. (aghasu hanyanti gavo' rjunyoh paryuhyate). Else- 
where the rc 338 speaks of a place, fixed for cow-killing, (mitra- 
kruvo yacchasane na gavah). Even at present the marriage- 
ceremony includes the. recitation of a mantra, as enjoined in 
Ciobhiia Gr.S. 339 by the bridegroom. 

"Ota muiicha gam Varuna-pasad dvirantam dvisantarn me' 
bhidhehiti tat jahyamisya Chobhayo-r-utsrja gamattu 
Irnani pivatudakamiti Vruyat," after the announcement 
of "Gou-r-gauh" by the barber. The above mantra means — 
"Lxt this cow be released from the noose of Varuna. Let 
her go with permission of the sacrificer and of mine. Let the 
hutcher also go. Let this cow take grass and drink." This 
mantra is also found in the Samamantra Brahmana 340 and in 
the KMdira Gr.S. 341 The bridegroom is also asked to pro- 
nounce the mantra. 342 : 
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"Mata Rudranam duhita Vasunam 

Svasadityaiiam-amrtasya nabhih/ 

Pra nu vocham chikituse janaya 

ma gam-anagam-aditim Vadhistha//'' 
which means : "This cow is the mother of Rudras, daughter 
of Vasus ; sister of Adityas, source of ambrosia, do not kill 
the innocent cow which is Aditi, I told this to the wise men." 
This mantra shows the prevalence of cow-killing during mar- 
riage in the Vedic period. "The cow was the choicest pre- 
sent among the Indo-Aryans". But even in the Rgvedic period 
the cow was held in high esteem ; as reflected in the above 
quoted rc and it was regarded as too sacrosanct to be killed 
for any guest. Later on, the idea of non-violence gained 
momentum as a result of the impact of Buddhism and Jainism 
and gradually cow-killing was prohibited in the Kaliage in 
the Puranas and Smrtis. The Karika on Paraskara Gr.S. states 
that "in the Kaliage in all cases the cow is offered as a gift 
owing to the prohibition of cow-slaughter. 

Polygamy in the Vedic period has been treated in my 
treatise "political and legal institutions in the Vedic, literature. '* 
From various evidences of the Vedic literature like the RV ' • 
AV, 346 AB, 347 TS, 348 TB 340 and SB 350 it is clear that poly- 
gamy prevailed in the Vedic period among different sections 
of the society including even the kings and the rich. The 
RV (1.105.8 "Sam mam tapanti abhitah sapatniriva parsavah) 
compares a person, attached by his foes on all sides to 
a husband, troubled' by his jealous wives . The AV. (111.18) 
gives us charms to enable a cowife to monopolise the love 
of the common husband. The Mait. Sam. 3 " 1 also speaks of 
Manu, having ten wives. (Mano'-r-vai dasa-jaya asan dasa- 
putra navaputra astaputra saptaputra satputra panchaputrfi 
chatusputra triputra dviputra ekaputra). But it deserves men- 
tion that the Vedic rituals, as noted in the RV., AV., and even 
in the Grhyasutras mention nowhere the cooperation of any 
co-wife. Hence we may think that monogamy was the ideal 
of the Vedic people, though, however, in practice they took 
to polygamy, perhaps under the influence of the non-Aryans. 

Polyandry has also been treated in the same treatise of 
mine, noted above (p. 285) and in 'intercaste marriage, in 
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India," of mine where some res 352 have been discussed to 
how the prevalence of this custom even among the Vedic 
people. But it is difficult to assert its existence in view of 
the fact that the AB 353 declares its absurdity, (naikasya 
vahvah sahapatnyah). However, the AV 354 speaks of a 
punarbhu, i.e., a woman who has become again a wife in 
connection with a sacrifice which she performs to be united 
with her second and not the first husband in the next world. 
< >l course, it is difficult to say whether her first husband was 
still living when she became a 'Punarbhu,' Bodhayana D.S. 355 
refers to the case where the first husband is dead and the 
iccond marriage, as noted in the above text of the AV. ap- 
pears to be a sin which had to be atoned for by a sacrifice. 
Gautama, 856 of course, advises some special circumstances 
under which a woman is allowed to re-marry. Love was the 
uniting bond between the husband and wife and the religious 
duty was the end of marriage during the Vedic period. Savitr 
is said to have offered Surya to Soma who she had desired 
(Surya yat patye samsantlm manasa Savitadadat-RV., X.85.9) 
and thus a willing bride was given in marriage. Mutual love 
was the basis of an ideal marriage contract as expressed in 
the words of Yama ("Tasya va tvarn mana iccha sa va. tavadha 
krnusva samvidam Subhadram" — RV., X.10.14), as without 
il rupture in the married life is inevitable to come, as we find 
in the case of Puriirava where UrvasI yielded only her body 
but never her heart. Thus love was the strong foundation of 
marriage on which the wedded life was built for the propaga- 
tion of their race, for the fulfilment of duties, material and 
spiritual and for gaining the life of immortality (amrtasya lokam 
in RV., X.85.20) and of good deeds (Sukrtasya loke in 
RV.,' X.85.24). 

Antyesti (Funeral Rites) : 

The Bodh. Pitrmedha Sutra 357 speaks of two samskara-s 
of every man as debts, which must be performed, one on birth 
and the other on death. The ceremony on birth helps one to 
conquer this earth, while the rites, done after one's death lead 
one to conquer the heaven (Jata-samskare nemam lokam- 
7 
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abhijayati mrta-samskarenamum lokam). The Srauta and 
Grhyasutras are mine of information about the different funeral 
rites and ancestral worship. However, the Samhitas throw 
some light on the processes of the disposal of the dead body 
and the rituals to be done at and after one's death. It deser- 
ves mention that the Vedic Aryans feared death but not the 
spirits of the. fathers. Fear of death, combined with love and 
regard for the ancestors induced men to offer food and other 
articles to their ancestors. Here let us begin our study, first on 
the disposal of the dead, before enquiry into the Vedic forms 
of ancestor worship. 

Disposal of the Dead in Ancient India : 

The question whether burial preceded cremation or crema- 
tion preceded burial in our ancient India is subject to serious 
controversy among scholars and hence requires our careful exa- 
mination of the evidences, both archeological and literary, 
though, of course, they are too meagre to help us with any 
decision conclusion. 

The archeological evidences, unearthed at Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa exhibit cases of burial which may be classed under 
three heads, complete, fractional and post-cremation. Very 
rare indeed are "the examples of complete burial. At Mohen- 
jodaro were found twentyone skeletons which, it is hard to 
believe are the examples of orthodox burial, duly carried out 
in accordance with the customs in vogue at the time." Sir J. 
Marshall says that these "Skeletons represent three distinct 
racial types, viz., Proto-Australoids, Mediterraneans, and Al- 
pines" and there is no reason to doubt that "these burials date 
from the declining years of Mohenjodaro's prosperity." At 
Harappa several examples of this mode of sculpture, unques- 
tionably orthodox have been exposed in the lower stratum of 
cemetry of Harappa. 

The practice of exposing the dead to wild birds or beasts 
of prey and then burying the remains, if any, of the excarnated 
bones seems to have been very rare in the period of Indus 
Valley culture. Mohenjodaro discloses only five such burials 
and Harappa only two, where we come across a few skulls. On 
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contrary, we have a big grant of fractional jar-burials at 
Harappa, of course, belonging to the later Indus period in 
winch the excarnated bones were placed in urns instead of in 
ground and were unaccompanied by any of the offerings, 
els or other objects, found in the earlier class of fractional 
ils. Complete and fractional burials are found out at Nal 
Ittd Shahi Lump where the culture was more akin to the 
P rsian than to the Indian; and so it is not unreasonable to 

r that the cases of fractional burials at Mahenjodaro or at 

Harappa were due to the influence of the Persian culture 
upon the Indian and also on account of the infiltration of the 
western people of at least three different races, as referred to 
in connection with the skeletons unearthed at Mohenjo-daro. 

Post-cremation of burials of the Chalcolithic age are in 
plenty in both the sites of Mohenjodaro and Harappa where 
pottery of the Indus culture had been prevalent. The practice 
i post-cremation burial was nothing but a compromise via 
media between cremation and burial, by which the body was 
burnt and then hurried. At both the sites "a class of large 
wide-mouthed urns have been brought to light, containing a 
number of smaller vases, bones of small quadrupeds, birds or 
hsh and frequently a variety of other small objects such as 
beadis, bangles etc, sometimes mingled with ashes and char- 
il." At Mohenjodaro mention should be made of a collec- 
tion of charred human bones including pieces of a skull and 
tinker-joints, along with a number of goblets, dishes and other 
vessels, the whole mingled with ash or charcoal. At Harappa 
BS the data in regard to these offerings vessels are more abun- 
dant than at Mohenjodaro. The cases where charred human 
bones and ashes are found, mixed with vessels and objects prove 
beyond doubt the practice of post-cremation burials. But it 
should be noted that human bones are but very rarely found 
in the urns. Indeed, out of 126 urns at Harappa, only one 
contained a human bone and that also showed no signs of 
burnings. Marshall explains this absence of such bones by a 
similar practice in the Punjab even today, i.e., "to take the 
remain^ of the bones from the funeral pyre, pound them to 
dust and then commit them to the river." A large number of 
such post-cremation urns were also found by Sir Aural Stein 
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in Beluchistan and "such burials he took to represent a tra-l 
ditional stage leading to the deposit of the entire body in the ] 
earth, as at Nal and Shahi Lump. 

Sir J. Marshall in his "Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civili- 1 
zation" 358 concludes categorically after cool calculation of the j 
above evidences that cremation was the general way of dispos- J 
ing of the dead during the period of Indus culture — ' That 
cremation was in practice is conclusively proved by the finding 
of cinerary urns or other receptacles containing calcined human j 
bones and ashes together with vessels of burnt and other offer- j 
ings for the dead and sundry articles for use in after-life. That 
the practice was a wide one is suggested by the discovery of 
many other urns containing vessels for offerings and other 
articles intended for the dead, but without any actual bones, the 
inference in their case being that the calcined bones which 
remained over from the pyre were either ground to powder, as ] 
they are in the Punjab today or disposed of in some other 
way. The conclusion arrived at in regard to these cinerary 
and cenotaphic urns is amply confirmed by Sir Aural Stein's 
discovery of similar urns at various sites in Beluchistan, many 
containing both human bones and vessels of offering but many 
only the latter." The archeological evidences form the ex- 1 
cavations at Pandu Rajar Dhibi which claim to reveal a proto- 
historic civilization of at least the second millennium B.C. in 
the Ajoy Valley (near Bolpur) of West Bengal show also the ; 
system of burial, as two human skeletons of both extended and 
secondary burials (Plate XLVIII A) were found out along- i 
with a bowl of lustrous red ware in the Trench No. RDB-11E 
and six skeletal remains were discovered, four lying east to ] 
west and two in urns, covered by lids, in the human cemetery ' 
of the Trench No. RDB-lc. A study of these skaletons bring 
to us several very important points which can be considered 
in the light of discovery of similar skeletons at other archeolo- 
gtcal sites of India and outside. One of these is found with 
arms and legs joined together in the sites of Maharastra and 
at Banna Grande in Europe. 

Now about the evidence culled from the Vedic literature. 
But let us first examine the habits of the Aryans elsewhere. 
A glance at the Iranian brother-race of the Indians shows that 
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burial was in practice among the kings of the Scythians. The 
bodies of the ancient Persian kings also were entombed un- 
burnt. 359 Burial was in vogue even among the Indo-European 
Aryans, specially the Greeks. In the shaft-graves and in the 
bee-hive and chamber-tombs of the Mycenaean age the dead 
were entombed unburnt, in a partly mummified state. "Among 
nineteen dipylon-graves in the Great Athenian cemetry only 
one contained an urn with burnt bones. So when burying 
and burning are met with in the Greece of history alongside of 
each other, there can be no doubt that the former custom must 
be regarded as the more primitive and that the Homeric world 
with its practice of body-burning represents an innovation con- 
trary to the primitive Greek custom of burial which is preserved 
in the mother country. In Rome also burial preceded crema- 
tion. 360 The excavations also indicate that burial was suc- 
ceeded by cremation on Ancient Latin soil. Pre-historical 
archaeology shows that in the lands occupied by the Celts and 
Teutons during the Neolithic age, the corpses were interred un- 
burned in dolmens, upright graves and stone-chests and that 
it was only after the use of bronze had become firmly established 
in Europe that cremation gradually came in. Hence, we may con- 
clude that burial and not cremation was the oldest method of 
disposing the dead, although history gives evidence only of 
the latter. All these data, considered together lead us to think 
that so far as the Aryan races are concerned, "there is not in- 
considerable probability for the priority of burial over cre- 
mation." O, Schraeder shows that this view is confirmed also 
by linguists. 361 

Next comes in the question of the Vedic Aryans. The Rg. 
Veda shows us the practices of both burial and cremation 
alongside of each other. In the rc 362 the pious ancestors who 
well in the joy of heaven are devided into those who have 
been burnt by fire and those who have not been burnt (agni- 
dagdhah and anagnidagdhah). Winternitz thinks that the res 
(X. 18. 10-13) referred originally, to the rite of burial. 363 In 
these verses the mother Earth has been invoked to save the 
dead from the lap of Death and to be the shelter for the dead. 

ne Asvalayana Grhyasfitra, however, employs these mantras 
to be recited at the time of depositing in a pit the jar con- 
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taining the burnt bones of the dead. The Brhaddevata 304 also, 
mentions that these hymns of the Rg. Veda (X. 18. 10-13) aJ 
employed in the rite of collecting the bones. It may not be 
unlikely the Vedic Aryans continued their earlier practice of 
burial like other Aryans but gradually took to cremation 
which was the most normal process at least in the Indus of the.- 
Indus culture. The Atharvaveda :ilir ' which according to some 
scholars, records the more primitive customs also speaks ofi 
three processes, of burial, of cremation and of scattering. 
The AV. 366 (Ma nu bhumigrho bhuvat — let him not now be- 
come one housing in the earth) shows that burial was notf; 
unknown in that age. The AV. 307 may be rendered as follows 1 * 
"They that are. buried and they that are scattered away, they 
that are buried, they that are set up (uddhita), all those 
fathers, O Agni, bring thou to eat the oblation." This verse 
refers distinctly to different processes of burning, burial, ex- 
posure on something elevated and scattering, ('paroptas' mean- 
ing . 'diiradese kasthavatparityaktah). Another verse of the.' 
same Veda 308 meaning, 'Let not the tree oppress thee nor the 
great divine earth' is a clear reference to a coffin and burial 
The excavations at Lauriya Nandangarh have brought to light 
supposed Vedic burial mounds in which a small golden plaque 
bearing the figure of a nude female, the Earth Goddess has been; 
found out. 

It should be pointed out that the later ritual texts and 
Sayana explain these burial verses of the Rg. Veda and Atharva-1 
veda as referring to the post-cremation burial, that is, they 
apply these verses to the later rite by which the burnt bones of' 
the dead are placed in an urn in the earth. Historically it 
may not be impossible to support them because the post-cr&f 
mation burial was an older practice of India in the earlier age 
of the Indus civilization, which is generally considered to be 
prevedic. Sayana, commenting on the AV. 369 as "bhumatS 
nikhanana-samskarena sarnskrtah" means to support the theory 
that burial was an earlier and orthodox method of the Vedic 
Aryans. The Vajasaneyi Samhita of the Yujurveda 370 describes 
a ceremony of pitrmedha which is nothing but the post-cre^ j 
mation, burial. The Pitrmedha is more elaborately described 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, 371 in Katyayana Srautasutra :172 an<* 
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in the Taitiriya Aranyaka 373 and everywhere it is the name of 
a sacrifice ( "Pitrmedhaiti karmano namadheyam"). The three 
trenches, dug out whereupon the darbhagrass is scattered for 
fjje ritual of offering cakes for the ancestors, as recorded in 
connection with the Pindapitryajiia in Vaj. Sam. may be re- 
garded as symbolic representation of the grave. We may have 
an idea of the Indian grave and the burial ground from the S.B., 
Katya. S.S., and Tait. Aranyaka. The fact that the ascetics 
and infants under two years of age are still buried and never 
burnt may indicate the very old system of burial running from 
the Vedic age. Some scholars refer to the passage of the 
Chandogya Upanisad 374 where the Asuras are mentioned as 
decorating the dead body with bhiksa (flowers and perfumes ?), 
raiments etc. to enable it to gain the next world, as a case 
of burial. 

Prof. Keith says that burning was not necessary to take 
the soul to heaven in the earlier Vedic period because 
quoted before, proves that the unburnt dead went to heaven 
just like the burnt. The method of cremation became more 
strongly established among the Aryans in Indian soil, specially 
from the time of Yajurveda onwards whence we have had a 
clear reference to the post cremation system. It may not be 
unlikely that the Vedic Aryans took cremation more seriously 
when they looked upon fire as the guide of the soul into the 
distant realm of the dead. "Naturally however," says Keith, 
"the burning of the dead was regarded as helping the path to 
the sky and here and there the idea presents itself that the 
dead man is in a sense an offering to gods." Sayana explains 
the re, X.16.5 as follows : "O Agni, the dead man which 
has been offered to you in the funeral pyre after pronouncing 
the sacred mantras etc. ("He. Agne yah pretah ahutah chitau 
mantrena somarpitah"). He explains the AV. (18.4.51) also 
as "O Purusa (dead man), you are now fit for being offered 
into the Fire in the sacrifice Pitrmedha," ("He Purusa tvam 
medhyah medho Yajnah Piti-medhakhyah tadarho bhavan, 
e ti). The Pitrmedha is called a sacrifice even in the Maha- 
bharata 375 (pitrmedha dahantam karma) and in the Rama- 
yana. 376 Narayana explains the term smasana' of the Asvala- 
yana Grhyasutra 377 as a place where the charred bones (after 
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cremation), collected in a jar are deposited in the earth. 
("Smasanagrahanenatra smasana-drayam grhyate. Dahana- 
desascha smasanarn sarnchitya Yatrasthini nidhlyante teccha 
smasanam. Tad-dvavyam sarvata a kasam bhavet."). The 
Asvalayana Gr.S. 378 gives us the record of the post-cremation 
ceremony just in the light of a sacrifice. Hence we may not be 
wrong if we differ from Keith who like Macdonell says that 
"the burning of the dead was never decked out with the ap- 
paratus of the sacrifice", because the above evidences from the 
Vedic literature lead us to believe that though burial was 
equally practised as cremation in the age of the Rg. Veda and 
Atharva Veda, cremation was insisted upon as the better 
method in the period of the later Vedic literature and in the 
subsequent ages, quite naturally with the development of the 
cult of sacrifice in India. The critical analysis of the Pitr- 
medha as described in the VS. KSS., Tait. Ara, and even in 
the Asva. Gr.S. shows how the dead body was burnt as a 
matter of sacrifice to gods and then the burnt bones were 
buried. 

This process of post-cremation burial gained so much 
strength that even the early Buddhists accepted it. The Maha- 
parinibbana suttanta (section 14) records how the body of 
the Buddha was placed in an oil vessel of iron, placed on a 
funeral pile of all kinds of perfumes and burned and only the 
bones remained. The relics were divided and distributed among 
different chiefs who built mounds (thupas) over them and a 
brahmana Dona built a mount over the jar in which the bones 
were collected. Frankly speaking, the Buddhist ritual, as 
noted here, agrees closely with some of the rules of the j 
Asvalayana Gr.S. Even today the Hindus burn their dead 
according to the ritual of the Grhyasutras and then collect bones 
or ashes to be burried into the waters of the sacred rivers like 
the Ganges, Jamuna etc. 

Pitr-Worship : 

Next let us discuss the Vedic concept of Pitr-s and the 
method of worshipping them. The RV. 379 (yena nah purve 
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itarah padajnah sva-r-vido abhi ga adrim-usnan) and the 
res 380 u se the words 'pitr' in the sense of ancient ancestors of 
the human race who are believed to dwell in a separate world 
for themselves. "That Soma which becomes stronger and 
stronger and makes others strong, that is strained through a 
strained, that flows in a stream protected us by means of 
the luminary (the Sun), that Soma with whose help our 
ancestors knowing the place (where the cows were kept con- 
cealed), and the higher-regions, harassed the mountain for 
the sake of recovering the cows." The Pitr-s are known to 
Agni, though all Pitr-s are not known to their descendants. 381 
Pitr-s are of different types, Angirasas, Vairupa-s, Atharvans, 
Bhrgu-s, Navagvas and Dasagvas. 382 The Angirasas are asso- 
ciated with Yama who is invoked to attend the sacrifice with 
the Arigirasa. 383 Elsewhere 384 (Yena nab. purve pitarah 
padaynah archanto Angiraso ga avindan) we find that the Angi- 
rasas with the help of Indra sang his praises and knew the place 
and found out the cows. Angirasas are of two classes, Navagvas 
and Dasagvas ; 385 and sometimes they are identified with seven 
sages. 380 The Pitr-s are said to regale themselves in the com- 
pany of gods, particularly of Yama in the RV. 387 They are 
fond of Soma drink, 388 they sit on Kusagrass 389 and they come 
with Agni and Indra to partake of the offering. 390 Fire is said 
to take the departed spirit after cremation to the pitr-s. 391 The 
departed spirit is said to be endowed with an ethereal body, 
after cremation and to be associated with Yama and Pitr-s. 392 
Pitr-s are divided into three classes in the SB 393 (Tad ye 
somenejanah. Te pitarah somavanto'tha ye dattena pakvena 
lokarn jayanti he pitaro varhisado' tha ye tato nanyataracch- 
ana yam-agni-r-eva dahan svadayati te pitaro Agnisvattah 
Eta u te ye pitarah) meaning those that performed a some sac- 
rifice are pitarah Somavantah ; those that offered cooked obla- 
tion like charu and purodasa and secured a world are pitarah 
Varhisadah and those that did neither of these and whom fire 
consumes when burning them are pitarah Agnidvattah — these 
are the only ones that are pitarah. Pitr-s were supposed to 
Partake of the character of gods. They were invoked with 
affection and regard for conferring various boons and favour, 
as noted in RV., X.14.6 prayer for their goodwill (Sumati) 
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and favour (saumanasa). The rc 394 is also another prayer fori 
protection and wealth. 

It is interesting to note that in the Vedic period peoples 
believed that the spirit of the dead man became a pitr immdH 
diately after the disposal of his corpse and that he enjoyed the.] 
share of the sacrifice known as 'pinda-pitr-Yajna'. But to- 
wards the end of the Vedic age, as reflected in the Grhyasutras 
the above belief was changed to the effect that v a man becomes ,j 
a preta immediately after his death, to be upgraded to the state 
of a pitr 3 usually after a. year when in the intervening period 
some rituals have to be done in the style of some monthly 
ceremonies known as Ekoddista-s and the sapindikaranam. 
When raised to the rank of a pitr one becomes a sharer urn 
the Parvana-sraddha which owes definitely its origin to th.6% 
pindapitryajfia, both srauta and Grhya. The Grhyasutras in-J| 
dicate that one's soul becomes a pitr through the intermediate 1 
stage of a preta. In the Grhya form of the pindapitryajfia ' 
the feeding of brahmanas is introduced, whereas in its srauta j 
form we find no injunction for brahmin-feeding. The rituals j 
of a sraddha were evolved in three consecutive stages — (i)« 
agnaukarana or the throwing of the sacrificial materials into 1 
the fire — pitryajfia of the Rgvedic age; (ii) the offering of !;| 
lump (pindadana), as enjoined in Yajurveda, Brahmanas and 
Srauta works ; (iii) in the last stage of Grhyasutras and J 
Purana-s the feeding of the brahmins formed an essential part £ 
of the sraddha. 

Funeral Rite : 

From the RV. 395 we learn the following practices of the| 
last rite which was either burial or cremation, as shown above. 
A goat or a cow was burnt with the dead body which wasl 
covered with the hide, fat and narrow of either of the tw« 
so that the dead body would not be burnt to ashes and would 
be free from pain of burning. The sacrificial implements ofa 
the person who performed somayaga were also burnt with hisi 
dead body. Agni was invoked to carry the dead man to the 
realm of Yama and Pusan, Vayu, Agni, and Savitr were also 
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• yoked to shift the dead into world of Pitr-s. The AV 38S 
shows the prayer : "May the organ of vision proceed to the 
Sun may the vital air merge in the atmosphere ; mayst thou 
proceed, according to the virtuous deeds to heaven or earth or 
the regions of water, whichever place is beneficial to thee, 
mayst thou there, provided with food, exist in corporeal exis- 
tence." Here we note the earnest prayer of the survivors of 
the dead man for his or her future felicity. A lump of earth 
was raised between the house of the dead and the cemetry 
to serve as a barrier between the village and the god of death. 
A circle of stones was also erected for the protection of the 
survivors. Dhatr was invoked for protecting the survivors, so 
that the younger one died not abandon the elder relative. 
The followers of the jiead body, after cremation, returned to 
their houses in a procession. Women having worthy husbands 
were asked to proceed first to their houses. Some one asked 
the wife of the deadman lying by the side of her dead 'hus- 
band to rise and follow the procession with the mantra meaning 
"Rise, woman and go to the world of the living ; you lie down 
near one (Your husband) who is lifeless, come." 

Besides these, something more about the funeral rite we 
gather from the AV. The AV. 397 mentions the different pro- 
cesses of disposal of the dead body, burial, scattering, crema- 
tion and setting up (uddhita) of the dead body, i.e., expo- 
sure on something elevated. Vaisvanara was worshipped with 
oblation for supporting father, grandfather and great-grand- 
father. The Fathers were invited to attend the sacrifice known 
as pindapitryajna and sit on varhis on the south and invoked 
to assign life, time, progeny and wealth. The dead body was 
covered with a new garment and the staff was taken from its 
hand. The wife was to lie down by the side of her dead 
husband, choosing to follow him in the next world. Grains 
with sesame, rich in svadha were scattered on the corpse. A 
funeral pile was built and fires were addi%ssed on different 
sides. Indra, Dhata, Aditi and Soma were invoked for pro- 
tecting the dead. Yama was offered oblation and Maruts were 
prayed for carrying the departed soul up and Agni was in- 
voked to bring the fathers to accept the oblation. Cakes and 
grains mixed with sesamum were placed on bones and vessels 
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with food were buried under bricks, along with the remains of 
the dead body. 

The SB. 398 gives us first the view of the preceptor Naka- 
maudgalya that when a sacrificer is about to die, one should 
take up two fires in the churning sticks and having churned 
a new fire, one should offer the Agnihotra sacrifice. And 
when a sacrificer dies, one should build a pile for him in the 
midst of fires and get him burnt thereby. Next we have the- 
view of the author of the SB. that one should place three pots 
with dried cowdung or straw placed within separately on three 
fires and the straw placed within and the Agnihotrin would 
be burnt by the fires produced thereby. The corpse should 
be washed inside . and out, and purified by anointing it with 
clarified butter. Seven chips of gold should be put in seven 
seats of his vital airs. Then the dead body would be placed 
on a black antelope skin with hairs upwards and neckpart 
eastward, spread upon the funeral pile, with the sacrificial im- 
plements placed on different parts of the body. Thus the sac- 
rificer is believed to have passed on to heaven or the other 
world with the grace of fire-god. Stone or earthen vessels of 
the deceased might have been presented to a brahmin or 
thrown into the water. Last of all, Agni is offered with the 
prayer : "From out of him, O Agni, thou art born, from out 
of thee let him be born again into the heavenly world, hail." 309 
It is worth mentioning that Tair. Ara. (VI) prescribes the 
mantras for the funeral rite systematically in consecutive order. 
The SB 400 refers to the exposure of dead bodies on trees. 
Zimmer 401 thinks of such cases as the primitive processes of 
casting away or exposure of dead or disabled persons proving 
a burden on their family but it is more reasonable to accept 
these, as "abnormal cases" in the Vedic period, Dr. R. B. 
Pandey points out citing some hymns of AV. 402 which show 
"how "the fathers are invited very affectionately and not re- 
membered as cast^away refuses. 403 

Let us now discuss the funeral rites, prescribed in Asva- 
layana Gr. S., 404 which are still today practised by the Hindus. 
A cemetry (smasana) must be built for the man immediately 
after his death. A piece of ground must be dug up the SE 
or SW at a place sloping towards the South or Southeast or 
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Southwest and it should be of the length of a man with up- 
raised arms, of the breadth of one vyama and of the depth 
0 f one vitasti. 

It should be free on all sides and fertile in herbs, but 
plants with thorns and milky juice should be uprooted. It 
should be on a spot, a little higher than the surrounding ground 
from which water flows off to various sides. The hairs, the 
beard, the hair on the dead body and the nails are to be 
shaved off. 403 . 

Next the relations of the dead would carry the sacred 
fires and the sacrificial vessels to the cemetery. The dead 
body would be carried either by the aged persons or in a cart 
alongwith a cow or a she-goat of one colour, better black 
whose limbs would be placed covering the dead body. The 
corpse would be placed on the pyre, arranged between the 
three fires, on the sacrificial grass and a black antelop's skirt 
with the hair outside, with its head towards the Ahavanlya 
fire. The wife of the deceased lying on the pile would be 
'made to rise by the brother or some other representative or 
a pupil or an aged servant of the deceased person. The sac- 
rificial implements, once used by the dead are placed on the 
pile. The dead body would be covered either with the limbs 
of the anustaranl animal, noted above or lumps of rice or 
flour. The performer of the funeral rite with his left knee bent 
should sacrifice ajya oblations into the Daksinagni fire and 
another on the chest of the deceased. Last, the body is con- 
sumed by fire and the entire party returns, plunges in a pond 
and offer water to the deceased, wear new garments and enter 
into their homes, touching a stone, fire, cowdung, fried 
barley, sesamum-seeds and water. At present the persons 
of the funeral party bite three leaves of nimba tree, sip water 
and touch a branch of saml and fire, kusagrass, a piece of 
coral, clarified butter, water, cow-dung and mustard-seeds and 
each stands on a stone and enters his house. Obviously the 
modern practices owe their origin to the Grhyasutras. 

The Kausikasutra (82.29-32 "Ma te mano yat-te angamiti 
samchinotlti pacchah. Prathamam sirsa-kapalani. Paschat 
kalase samopya sarva-surabhichurnai-r-avakfryo'ttha panlbhi-r- 
utthapya harinlbhir-hareyuh. Ma tva vrksa iti vrksa-mule 
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nidadhati.") prescribes that the bones are to be collected with 
the harinl verses (AV. } 18.2.11-18 and 24 & 26), then con- 
signed to a jar over which all fragnant powders are scattered, 
then the jar is raised with the utthapanl verses (Udlrsvanary- 
abhi jlvalokam. . . . . .RV., X. 18.8 and the rc X. 18.9, ac- 
cording to Sankha. Gr. S. 3 16.13.13) and carried with the 
verses called Harini-s (AV., 18.2 11-18). He (the sacri- 
ficer) deposits (in the earth the urn) at the root of a tree with 

the verse 'matva " (AV., 18.2.25) meaning "May the 

tree not injure thee all, round, may not the wide goddess Earth 
also injure thee." 

It is interesting to note that 'pitrmedha' meant originally 
the disposal of the dead including the rite of burying the 
calcined bones - of the dead, burnt, into the earth. But the 
Katayana S.S. 406 shows the use of the word only to mean 
collection and burial of the burnt bones of the dead. We 
have already discussed feis rite being practised in the pre- 
Vedic and Vedic period, as evidenced by archaeological re- 
mains of the pre-historic days and by the RV., VS. and SB. 407 
The sepulchral moouds are enjoined to be made over the 
bones in SB 408 and K.S.S. of different heights varnawise and 
sexwise. Almost the same procedure is also attested by the 
Tait. Aran 409 and the Asva. Gr. S. The Asva. Gr.S. prescri- 
bes the performance of a sraddha of Ekoddista type for the 
deceased after throwing earth into the pit where the bones o 
the burnt body of the dead were put. It enjoins also | 
performance of this rite of gathering bones on a day after t 
interval of 10 days since cremation. 

The Tait. Ara. 410 gives us an account of the rite o 
*santi' to be performed on the 10th day since death. Before 
the blood-relations seated on a bullock-hide the chief performer 
offers four oblations to the fire. The relations would rise up, 
recite a mantra before the fire, while touching a red bull and 
move eastward. The chief performer effaces the footmarks 
of the bull moving forward with the twig of a saml tree. The 
Adhvaryu places stones as a wall or barrier against death for 
the safety of those who have gone forward. Women apply 
clarified butter and collerium with Kusa-leaves which are after- 
wards thrown away. Last the party comes to the house of 
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the chief performer and feast on kid and barley. The same 
source enjoins the burning of an effigy made of Kusagrass only 
jn cases of those who die in a foreign country and hence whose 
bones can not be collected. The idea of burning the dead body 
or the bones or at least the Kusa-puttalika grew up in the 
days of the Grhyasutras, as it was believed to be necessary 
for the release of the deceased from the preta-stage before its 
upgrading into the stage of the Pitr. 

Now the question of killing an animal, a cow or a goat 
in the funeral rite. The Rgvedic evidences, noted above, 
shows the practice of immolation of a cow and/or a goat, to 
be burnt with the dead body. The AV. confirms the same 
fact. But the Tit. Br gives us the history of the sacrificial 
animals and of the relation of the cake and animals 
offerings and thus suggests the introduction of a custom of not 
killing the animal in the sacrifice. The Tait. Ara. 411 (tarn 
rajagavlm ghnanti utsrjanti va) prescribes either of the two, 
killing or letting loose a cow. It mentions an old cow, a 
black one, one with black hairs and lastly, one with black 
hoofs as the appropriate item of offering and if any of these 
are wanting, a goat. The goat is to be brought, tied to the 
corpse with a weak string near the fire, so that it may get rid 
of the tie and escape. The cow is also placed with the fol- 
lowing mantra : "Mayst thou be a source of pleasure for milk 
to those, just born and to be born. The cow is the mother 
of the Rudras, the daughter of the Vasus, the sister of the 
Adityas and the pivot of our happiness ; therefore, I solemnly 
say unto all wise) men, 'Kill not this sacred harmless cow. Let 
her drink water and eat grass. Om, I let her loose." The 
Asva. Gr. S. 412 (anustaranlm gam Ajam vaikavarnam Krsnam- 
eke) also speaks of an anustaranl animal a cow or a she-goat 
of one colour, some prescribes a black one. Here the term 
'eke', i.e., some shows the said animal to be optional. It 413 
enjoins the kidneys of the animal to be placed on the hands 
of the dead body, but in case of absence of any kidney 
(vrkkapachara ityeke), according fo some, he prescribes only 
the offering of two lumps (of rice or flour). Here the want 
°f a kidney (Vrkkapachara) shows that the rite of burning 
the dead body was done even without the anustaranl animal. 
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simply with the offer of two pindas. The Tait. Ara., as ana- 
lysed above, seems to be more inclined towards non-killing the 
animal, as the cow is presented to be let loose and the goat 
is tied with a weak string so as to enable it to escape, it 
deserves mention that the anustarani animal was immolated 
in the earlier Vedic period only for the protection of the 
dead body from the scorch of fire. Oldenberg 414 also bases 
his view on the RV. (X. 16.4 & 7) that fire consumes the 
flesh of the cow or the goat which covers the corpse and thus 
spares the dead body. The res 415 show that two dogs of Yama 
guard the departed in the journey to the region of Pitrs (pitr- 
loka) and we find the reference to a pair of dogs of Yama in 
AV and Tait. Aranyaka. 

The SB records that one who accepts the stone and ear- 
thern vessels used by the dead man becomes impure and 
water is recommended as a purifier for those who attend the 
funeral rite ; and so also the tail of a bull is enjoined to be 
touched for the same purpose. The Tait-Ara. prescribes a 
prayer to Prajapati for purification. The Asva. Gr. S. recom- 
mends for purification of mourners the touch of a stone, fire, 
cowdung, fried barley, sesamum, seeds and water. 

The word 'preta' occurs for the first time in SB in the 
sense of a deceased man and then in Asva. Gr. S. It is cons- 
picuously absent in RV., probably because the Rgvedic 
people believed that the departed soul attains the position 
of a pitr. But the Grhyasiitra-words refer to the belief that 
a dead person is to wait for a year in the earth where he is 
provided with an intermediate body and he receives all six-^ 
teen offerings and the last offering in sapindlkarana elevates 
the departed soul to the rank of the Pitr-s. The Sapindlkarana 
is a grhya rite, as prescribed in the Sankhayana Gr. S. where 
it is described : "After one year since the day of death or 
three fortnights or on a day when some auspicious incident 
takes place, this sraddha is performed by which the dead per- 
son is received into the world of his pitr-s. The offerer fills 
four water pots with sesame, scent and water, three for the 
fathers and the remaining for the recently dead person and he 
mixes the contents of these pots, pouring the pot of the re- 
cently dead into the pots of his fathers. The term 'sraddha' 
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occurs for the first time in Asva. Gr. S. 416 in the sense of 
'ekoddista', i.e. offering for the departed alone after his 
ashes had been collected in an urn and buried. 

pinda-Pitr-Yajna : 

Now let us discuss the rites, practised in the Vedic age 
known as 'pinda-pitr-yajna'. It is noted above that in the 
early phase of Vedic culture the pitr-yajna was performed 
intending to pay worship to the departed who was then be- 
lieved to be elevated to be a pitr, immediately after the dis- 
posal of the dead. The Rgvedic hymn 417 shows that the 
fathers were invited to partake of the offerings in general, and 
not an individual invitation, obviously because of the belief 
that the dead man attains pitr-status immediately after his 
death. The conception of 'preta' and of an 'ativahika' body, 
as found in Grhyasutras and in later-post- Vedic works was 
foreign to the Vedic Aryans. The idea of monthly 'ekoddista's 
and of 'Sapindikarana' and 'parvanasraddha' owes its origin, 
however, to the Vedic rites of 'pitr-yajna and 'pinoapitryajna'. 
Hence the enquiry into 'pindapitryajfia' is so important as it 
is a Vedic rite, enjoined in the Srautasutras, to be performed by 
a priest appointed by the sacrificer. It is a part of many 
Vedic sacrifices, particularly of 'darsa-Purnamasa', sacrifices on 
New and Full-moon and it is the first step of the ancestor 
worship, an important feature of Hinduism, practised even to- 
day in India. The Yajurveda contains mantras for this ritual 
and the SB 418 records the details of this rite, elaborated fur- 
ther in the Srautasutras. The relevant portions from the 
SB (II. 4.2) may be quoted here from the translation of the 
sacred Books of the East 419 : 

"When that (moon) is not seen either in the east or in 
the west, then he (the performer of darsa) presents (food) to 

them (Fathers) (once a month) He presents it in the 

afternoon While seated behind the Garhapatya with 

his face turned towards the south and the sacrificial cord on 
his right shoulder, he takes that (material for the offering 
from the cart). Thereupon he rises from thence and threshes 
the rice, while standing north of the Daksina fire and facing 
the south. Only once he cleans (the rice) ; for it is once for 
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all that the fathers have passed away. He then boils it, 
while it stands on (the Daksina fire) he pours some clarified 

butter on it After removing it (from the fire) 

he offers to the gods two oblations in the fire Here he 

is engaged in a sacrifice to the fathers ; hence he thereby pro- 
pitiates the gods and being permitted by the gods, he presents 

that (food) to the father He offers both to Agni 

and Soma He offers with the formulas (VS, II. 

29) "To Agni, the bearer of what is meet for the wise, 
svaha ; to Soma, accompanied by the fathers svaha. He then 
puts the pot-ladle on the fire, that being in lieu of svistakrt. 
Thereupon he draws (with the wooden sword) one line (fur- 
row) south of the Daksina fire, that being in lieu of altar .... 
He then lays down a fire brand at the father (south) end 
(of the line). For were he to present that (food) to the 
fathers without having laid down a firebrand, the Asuras and 

Raksasas would certainly tamper with it He lays 

it down with the text (VS., 11.30), "Whatsoever Asuras roam 
about will, assuming various shapes, be they large-bodied 

or small-bodied, May Agni expell them from this world 

He then takes the water pitcher and makes (the fathers) wash 
(their hands ) 2 merely saying "N. N. wash thyself" (naming) 
the sacrificer's father ; "N. N. wash thyself (Naming) the 
sacrificer's grand father ; "N. N. wash thyself (naming) the 
great grand father. As one would pour out water (for a 

guest) when he is about to take food, so in this case 

Now those (stalks of sacrificial grass) are severed with one 
stroke and cut off near the root, the top belongs to the gods, 
the middle part to men and the root part to the fathers. 

Therefore, they cut off near the root He spreads 

them (along the line) with their tops towards the south. 
Thereupon he presents (to the fathers) the three round cakes 
of rice. He presents them thus, — for to the gods they 
offer thus ; for men they ladle out ; and in the case of the 
fathers they do in this very way : therefore he presents (the 

cakes to them) thus With "N. N. this for thee!" 

he presents one cake to the sacrificer's father. Some add, 
"and for those who come after thee !, 'but let him not say 
this, since he himself is one of those to whom (it would be 
offered) in common Let him therefore merely say, "N- 
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^ this for thee as to the sacrificer's father ; "N. N., this for 
thee ! as t0 grandfather ; and N. N. this for thee ! as to 
Tjj S great grandfather. He presents (the food) in an order 
(directed) away from the present time, because it is away 
f ro m hence that the fathers have once for all departed. 

He then mutters (VS. II.31a), 'Here 3 O fathers, 
regale yourselves : like bulls come hither, each to his own 

share ! 'whereby he says 3 'Eat yet each his own share." 

He then turns round (to the left), so as to face the oppo- 
site (north) side : for the fathers are far away from men ; 
and thereby he also is far away (from the fathers). Let him 
remain (standing with bated breath) until his breath, fail,' 
say some, 'for thus far extends the vital energy'. However, 

having remained so far a moment He again turns 

round (to the right) and mutters (VS. II.31b). The father have 
regaled, themselves : like bulls they have come . each to his 
own share ; whereby he means to say, "They have eaten 

each of his own share." Thereupon he takes the water 

pitcher and makes them wash themselves merely saying, "N. 
N., wash thyself ! (naming) the sacrificer's father ; 'N. N., wash 
thyself ! (naming)' his grandfather ; 'N. N., wash thyself 
(naming) his great grandfather. Even as one would pour out 
(water for a guest) when he has taken his meal, so here. 

He then pulls down the tuck (of the sacrificer's 
garment) and performs obeisance. The tuck is sacred to the 
fathers, therefore he performs obeisance to them after pulling 
down the tuck. Now obeisance means worship (or sacrifice) 
hence he thereby renders them worthy of worship. Six times 
be performs obeisance ; for this reason he performs obeisance 
six times. He mutters (VS., II. 32.8), 'Give us house, O 
fathers ! for the fathers are the guardians (isate) of houses, 
and this is the prayer for blessing at this sacrificial perfor- 
mance. After the cakes have been put back (in the dish, con- 
taining the remains of boiled rice) he (the sacrificer) smells 
at (the rice) ; this (smelling) being the sacrificer's share. 
The (stalks of the sacrificial grass) cut with one stroke he 
Pfts on the fire ; and he also again throws away the fire- 
brand. 
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Now let us scrutinise the account of 'Pinda-pitr-yajjfc 
contained in K. S.S. 420 : 

This sacrifice is to be done after midday of the day of 
the New Moon in the southern fire. The oblations should b& 
offered by the hand of which the outer part is turned down- 
wards and through the space between the thumb and the index- 
finger. Water is touched after each naming of the fathers. 
A pit is dug in the earth, south or west of the southern fire 
to drive away the Raksasas and Asuras. Two libations 
boiled rice or butter to Soma with the fathers and to A 
Kavyavahan are offered first. Then the fathers are direc 
approached at the beginning, middle and end of the pit. 
Water is poured and the fathers are invited to wash themselv 
Next Kusagrass is strewn over the pit and from the rema 
of the rice-pap and butter three or four lumps of food are 
laid down into the water of the pit. The fathers being 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather are invited by name 
to delight themselves. Then the offerer turns back and re- 
mains with adverted hand till he is breathless or the food 
is cold. He then turns to the lumps and says : "The fathers 
have delighted themselves', and pours out water on the lumps 
and adds salve and some pieces of wool or if over fifty, hair 
from his arm or breast and invites the father to wash, anoint 
and clothe themselves. If a son is desired, he may smell 
the remains of the pot. The fathers are worshipped. The 
Adhvaryu, looking south-east, pushes the lumps away and bids 
them depart and then he worships the Southern and Garha- 
patya fires. If the wife of the sacrificer wishes a son, she* 
would take the middle lumps and the other two lumps may 
be thrown into fire or water or eaten by the persons prescribed 
for the purpose. The K. S. S. 421 states that the Adhvaryu 
collects the pindas and the householder bends down and takes 
the smell thereof. (Athavajighrati pratyavadhaya pindan sa 
Yajamanabhagah (SB., II.4.2.24). The Asva. S. S. 422 insists 1 
that lumps are to be offered to those who are dead and 'homa'- 
offering is to be meant for those who are still alive but one 
must not go beyond the third generation. 

Opinions vary as to the ancestors for whom pindas arff 
offered at sraddha or Amavasya. The Asv. S. S. 423 indicates 
that three paternal ancestors are the deities of parvana- 
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-jdha anc * none e ^ se ' anc * tlle y are se P arate ly the deities 
*f%raddha and not cumulatively. The Tait. S. 424 , TaitBr. 423 
Vaj Sam. 426 ancj SB. 427 mention only the pitrs and three pater- 
nal ancestors and not the wives of paternal ancestors and pater- 
nal ancestors of one is mother as well. But VS. 428 , quoted 
by Katyayana in Sraddhasutra 429 " refers to paternal-ancestors 
and also to mothers. The Sraddhasutra of Katyayana 429 6 men- 
tions three pindas being offered to paternal ancestors and 
three more for mother's paternal ancestors. 'Pitamahf is not 
mentioned in Vedic literature and the wives of male ancestors 
came to be associated with their husbands only in the sutra- 
period. 

It is interesting to note that one who had not consecrated 
three Vedic fires must perform the pindapitryajfia on ama- 
vasya, but he offered it in the Grhya-fire. From the Hiranya- 
kesin Grhyasutra we find that the feeding of brahmanas form- 
ed an essential feature of pindapitryajna in the period of 
Grhyasutras, so long unknown to the Brahmanas and Srauta- 
sutras ; and that the rite was recommended to be performed 
on days with an old number in the dark fortnight. 

The SB. 430 records the details of ritual of mahapitryajfia 
which takes place on the afternoon of the second day of the 
Sakamedhas, the third of the Chaturmasya-s. From /this it is 
clear that mahapitryajfia is more complicated than pindapi- 
tryajna and the recepients of offerings in the former are the 
fathers with Soma, the fathers who sit on the straw and the 
fathers, burned; by Agni ; and some say, with or without the 
Angiras. In the rite, 'pindanvaharya', without the Grhyarite 
the essential item is the feeding of brahmanas, pure and ver- 
sed in mantras, who are not connected with himself by consan- 
SWy or by their gotra or by the mantras, an odd number at 
'east three. The feeding of brahmanas is not enjoined in 
Srauta rituals, but it is insisted on in the Grhyasutras of 
Asvalayana and Paraskara and stil later in Manu, 
a ]5avalkya and other smrtis. Thus we find the rite of ances- 
tr sl worship traced from the Rgveda down to SB. Grtyasutras 
an d Smrtis. The 'antyesti', pitrmedha, pitryajfia, pindapitryajna, 
^ahayajfias and even the daily pitryajfia, one of five mahayajfias 
are known to the Vedic literature, whereas the rites lik,e offer- 
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ing puraka lumps, ekoddista-s, sapindlkarana, Vrddhi and 
parvana-sraddhas are traceable only in the Grhyasutras, Dhar-^ 
masutras, Dharmasastras, Epics, Puranas and later digests.! 
Even the term 'sraddha' is unknown to Vedic works and it^ 
occurs first in the Grhyasutras, though, however, the Katha. 
Upa. mentions it earlier and some take it to be an inter- 
polation. Panini uses this word (sraddham-anena bhuktam- 
ini-thanau) to mean one who has eaten obsequial food. 

The function of 'agnaukarana', referred to in the Vedic 
literature is the oldest element of sraddha, to which the offer- 
ing of pinda was introduced later on and last of all, the 
feeding of brahmanas was added in the Gihya period. In the 
'agnaukarana' the injunction is 'juhuyat pitr-yajnavat' must be 
done in Daksinagni. Others hold that Sraddha is a grhya- 
rite and so 'agnaukarana' a part of sraddha must be per- 
formed in a Grhya or Aupasana fire. However, the practice 
of offering into Daksinagni seems to be older, as old as the 
Vedic age. According to SB. two offerings are to be made 
in a pinda-pitr-yajna, one to Agni and the other to Soma. The 
Ait. Br. teaches us that "the Purohita is the ahavaiiiya fire.'^ 
According to TB (Somaya Pitrprltaya sraddha namah ityafiB 
....Agnaye Kavyavahanaya Svadhahutl-r-juhoti) there must; 
be three ahutl-s to Soma, Agni and Yama in order, ending 
with : 'svadha namah'. The VS. contains mantras for offering 
lumps to the manes in a pinda-pitryajna. The AV. also i9 
fers to this practice. So the system of offering of rice-balls tff 
the manes is definitely a Vedic practice. Some Grhya-s. 43 
think that this rite is to be done before the feeding of brah- 
manas, while according to others, after the feeding of brah- 
manas. While offering pinda, some Grhyasutras enjoin that 
the mantra "Ye cha tvam-anu" should be uttered after "etat te 
nnam". But the SB condemns this practice because the lamp 
is offered also to those who follow the deceased. Thus eveo 
the performer who is the son is asked to offer lump to hi* 
own self and even his sons and grandsons. ("Ata-s-chasa» 
svasmai eva pindadanam karotiti pratibhati tatha chaitadamaH" 
galam. Ata-s-tatha na vruyat"). 

The "Astaka"-s, three on the 8th days of the dark for 1 ' 
night of Pausa, Magha and Phalguna months or according 
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some four, the fourth on the same day of Bhadra are also 
important Grhyasutra festivals. Hiranyakesin Grhyasutra speaks 
of only one astaka, "Ekastaka". The Vartikasutra of Katya- 
vana (astaka-pitrdevatye) shows its practice as early as the 
sutra-period ; and if Dr. B. N. Barua's suggestion in his "Gaya. 
and Buddha Gaya" be accepted, the funeral ceremony known 
as astaka was prevalent even during the days of Buddha. 
Cow-killing being one of its prominent features, this cere- 
mony was obviously associated with the Srauta forms of ani- 
mal-sacrifice and the Pinda-pitr-yajna, already referred to. 
Feeding of brahmanas, an essential feature of the Grhya cult 
of Sraddha is not prescribed in this astaka form and so we 
may place its introduction at least in the earliest phase of 
Grhyaworks. 

'Brahmana-bhojana' is prescribed in the Grhyasutras as 
one of the main functions of 'Sraddha.' Some Srautasutras 
mention it, no doubt but never as a part of sraddha. It is 
definitely an innovation of the post-Vedic period. It has been 
noted that the AB mentions a 'brahmana' resembling the 
'ahavanlya' fire ; and so offerings for the dead were so long 
in the Vedic age poured into fire which carried the food to 
the Pitr-s ; but in the post-Vedic age the brahmanas occupied 
the status of not only the sacrificial fire but also gods. The 
SB speaks of learned brahmins as human gods. The TS 
states : "They are the very gods, the brahmanas." Maxmuller 432 
explains why the brahmins gained a lofty position in the 
ancient society of India, i.e., for their learning and spiritual 
life. In the earliest Vedic society gods were held superior to 
man but in the later Vedic period man and particularly brah- 
mana-s were regarded as superior to gods. That is why Asva. 
Gr S. 433 prescribes the feeding of four brahmanas. Twenty- 
one sacrifices, seven Paka, seven Havis and seven Soma end, 
according to Sankh. Gr. S. 434 (karmapavarge brahmana-bhoja- 
nam), with the feeding of brahmins. The SB also says the 
same thing (Tasmat samsthite yajne brahmanam tarpayeta vai 
vruyat yajfiam-svaitat tarpayati). Hence, the tendency of feed- 
mg brahmins owes its origin even from the Vedic age. 

Let us discuss whether the concept of 'ativahika', already 
noted before, as being developed from the period of the 
Grhya-sutras was known in the earlier Vedic age. ( From the 
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Visnudharmottara-purana, quoted by Prayaschitta-viveka 435 and 
Suddhitattva 436 we find a clear concept of it 

("Tat-Ksanadeva grhnati sarlram-ativahikam/ 
urdhvam vrajanti bhiitani trinyasmat-tasya vigrahat// 
Ativahika-sanjno' sau deho bhavati Bhargava/ 
Kevalam tan-manusyanam nanyesam praninam Kvachit// I 
preta-pindai-s-tato dattai-r-dehamapnoti Bhargava/ 
bhogadeham-iti proktam kramadeva na sarnsayah// 
preta-pinda na diyante yasyatasya vimoksanam/ 
smasanikebhyo devebhyo akalpa naiva vidyate// 
tatrasya yatana ghorah slta-vatatapodbhavah/ 
tatah sapindlkarane bandhavaih sa krte narah// 
purne sam-vatsare deham-ato'nyam pratipadyate/ 
tatah sa narake yati svargeva svena karmana// 

-visnudharmottara-purana) : When a man dies, the soul or 
spirit assumes what is called an ativahika body consisting of 
three or five elements, fire, wind and akasa that rise from the 
dead body, while the rest two, earth and water remains below. 
Such a body is obtained by men with the aid of pindas, offered 
to the departed men at the end of cremation and during ten 
days thereafter, the soul secures another body called 'bhoga* 
deha', i.e., body for enjoying thej pindas offered ; and last, after 
one year when the sapindikarana is performed, the soul obtains 
the third body with which it reaches heaven or hell, according 
to his activities. This term 'ativahika' we find for the first 
time in Vedahtasutra 437 ("ativahika-s-tal-lihgat"), of course, in 
another sense. The Upanisads speak of so many deities who 
lead the soul to Brahman. The concept of the formation of an 
ativahika body, an intermediate subtle body after the destruc- 
tion of the gross body of the dead by cremation, burial or any 
other way lies implicity in the Rgveda 438 which may be quoted 
here first and then translated : 

"ye Agnidagdha ye anagnidagdha — 

madhye divah svadhaya madayante/ 

tebhih svaradasunitim-etam — 

yathavasam tanvani kalpayasva// X.15.14 

Ajo bhaga-s-tapasa tarn tapasva — 

tarn te sochi-s-tapatu tarn te archih/ 
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ya-s-te siva-s-tanvo jataveda— 

s-tabhi-r-vahainam sukrtam-u lokam//" X.16.4. 

and 

ijj) "Ava srja puna-r-Agne Pitrbhyo— 

ya-s-ta ahuta-s-charati svadhabhih/ 

Ayu-r-vasana upa vetu sesah — 

sam-gacchatam tanva jatavedah//" — X.16.5. 

rp rans • (j) (O Agni!) Resplendent along with those (pitr-s) 

whd were burnt by fire, and also who were not burnt and who 
enjoy delight for the offerings made with svadha in the midst 
of the heavens, May you arrange a body as (the deceased) 
desires that will inspire him to a (new) life (in heaven) ! 

(ii) O jatavedas, May you burn by your heat the goat 
that is your share ! May your flame, may your bright light 
burn that goat ! carry this (deceased) to the world of those 
who do good deeds by means of your beneficient bodies 
(frames), and 

<iii) O Agni ! discharge again towards the. pitr-s (this decea- 
sed) — who being offered on to you moves about as is his 
habit. O Jatavedas ! may he take on a (new) life and in- 
crease his offerings and be united with a new (ethereal) body. 
The TS 430 , besides TB and SB., speaks of offerings to the 
paternal ancestors. From the above survey it is clear that 
offering food to the dead was in vogue as early as the Rgveda, 
as offerings were made to Vedic gods like Agni, Indra, Praja- 
pati and others. Priests, engaged in Vedic sacrifices were paid 
sacrificial fees (daksina), but it is more likely that they were 
also given some share out of sacrificial food, meant for gods. 
Hence we may assume that though offerings were made to the 
ead, the brahmin priests were also given some share out of 
he food prepared for the dead, even in the earlier Vedic 
Period ; and this led gradually to the practice of brahmin-feed- 
Th„ at Sraddn a in the later Vedic period and post- Vedic. period. 
su erefore > Kane's 440 remark that "it need not be necessarily 
Pposed that feeding the brahmanas at sraddha was a later 

;„ e !L and off ering food to the dead was the original idea" is 
Justified. 
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CHAPTER III 



i) Position of Women : 

Let us discuss the position of women in the Vedic 
society. The institution of marriage in the Vedic literature with 
an advanced system of laws regulating it has already been 
treated in the "Vedic India, Political and Legal Institutions" ; 
of this writer. The Rgvedic expression 1 "jayedastam" mean- 
ing "the wife is the home" shows the importance of women 
as a wife, the nucleus of the family life in this Vedic Aryan 
Society. It is well known to us that the Vedic society was 
patriarchal instead of the matriarchal society of the earlier 
period i.e. the period of the Indus valley culture in India when 
the pre-Aryans worshipped mother-goddess in the shape of 
icons. The Aryans however, worshipped women, real mothers 
as evidenced by the hymns of the RV, addressed to so many 
goddesses who generated so many gods guiding the destinies 
of men on earth and regulating the affairs of the entire 
universe. Hence let us first study these hymns in which the : 
goddesses are sung and in which the concept of women is 
reflected. 

Aditi is the goddess of the highest importance, the pro- 
totype of motherhood. She is represented as the mother of 
Mitra and Varuna, 2 Aryaman, 3 Rudras, 4 Adityas, Indra and 
even of kings. 5 The Atharvaveda 6 and Vajasaneya samhita 
depict her as the great mother of the devout and mistress of 
the rta. She is referred to also as sister of the Adityas 
(Svasa Adityanam) and daughter of the Vasus (duhita vasflM 
nam). It is interesting to note that Aditi is represented as 
looking after the living beings in various capacities of a 
mother, wife, sister and daughter. She protects men from 
all dangers and difficulties 8 — and releases them from all sins 
(anagatsvam no aditih krnotu). The mother-goddess Aditi 
and Varuna are spoken of as releasing men from the bends of 
physical sufferings and moral guilt. The re 10 may be quoted 
here to show her character as representing the entire universe 
and conceived of as mother, father and son : "Aditi-r-dyau-r-^i 
Aditi-r-antarlksam — Aditih Panchajana Aditi-r-jatam-Aditi-r- I 
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• nitva 111 -" ( cf - Katha. Upa. lv.7). Elsewhere Aditi is des- 
cribed" as a cow which even today typifies motherhood in the 
n (ma gam-anagam-Aditim-Vadhista) . Macdonell 12 thinks 
0 f Aditi as personifying "a pure abstraction" because the 
Rgveda gives us nothing of her physical features. Some 
scholars 13 have sought to equate her with the Mother goddess 
0 f the Indus Valley. The Earth has been sung of as a mother 
jjj the RV." and AV. 15 (mata bhumih putro'ham prthivyah). 
The shape of the nude figure on one of the Harrappa seals has 
been likened to the mother Goddess Earth. 16 

Usha has been conceived of as casting her kind eyes on 

all the worlds (Visvani devT bhuvanabhi chaksya 

Viivam jlvam charase bodhayanti Visvasya vacham-avidan- 
manayoh) in the Rgveda, 17 like a mother. She is also painted 
as "mother of kine" (mata gavam) in the RV., 18 obviously 
because she represents a matron in the family of an agricultu- 
ral society and so she is often associated with cattle. She 
is conceived as the daughter, wife and sister in relation to 
Dyaus, Surya, Bhaga and Varuna respectively. 19 Elsewhere 20 
(rtasy'a matara) the Dawn and Night (Usa and Ratri) as des- 
cribed as the radiant mothers of the cosmic order, (rta). 

Surya is the typical bride. She is the daughter of the sun 
and wife of Soma, as noted in the RV. 21 Sometimes she is also 
painted as wife of the Asvins whom she chose. 22 

Indrani, the powerful wife of Indra typifies the women 
of the Aryan home who is portrayed as reigning supreme in 
the household. 23 (Aham ketu-r-aham murdhaham ugra-viva- 
chanl). She is said to have fought with several cowives and 
destroyed them, 24 showing thereby the life of troubles in the 
Vedic society which gave rise to the system of polygamy. 

Vak is herself the Rsi and the deity presiding over speech 
invoked in the RV. 25 She is the premieval energy of the 
universe. Seven rivers are personified as mother, wives and 
goddesses granting boons ; and these are real rivers of India ; 
ai "teries of fertility. SarasvatI is conceived of as the best of 
mothers (ambitame), 26 yielding milk (payasa ma na a dhak). 27 

We find a particular class of celestial women known as 
^Psaras. She smiles at her lover, the Gandharva 28 (apsara 
laram-upasismiyana). They are noted as beautiful and ex- 
P er t in fine arts like dance, music and frivolous play. 
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From the above evidences we find that the Rgvedic god-, 
desses are conceived of as representing powers or virtues of 
the heart of women in different stations of life, though of 
course, gods like Indra and Varuna are painted as terrific and 
warring. Obviously the Vedic Aryans were fighting people 
and they had to establish themselves in the teeth cf serious 
opposition from the non-aryans. Hence, their gods partook 
of their character as real Aryans. But their wives have been 
endowed with softer feelings of a woman. 

Women's Education : 

Some female seers are also said to have seen the Rgvedic 
hymns like Vasukra's wife 29 and the mother of Goupayanas 
alongwith her sons, Bandhu, Subandhu, Srutabandhu and Vipra- 
bandhu. 30 'IndranI', 31 Juhu, 32 Sraddha kamayani, Sarparajnl 34 
and Mamata, 35 Yarn! and UrvasI were also seers and speakers 
of some verses of the dialogue-hymns. 30 Even rivers are per- 
sonified and said to have talked with the sage Visvamitra in 
the RV. 37 It is worth noting that the hymns of these lady 
Rsis throw welcome light on the traditions of the period con- 
cerned and certain germs of truth of religion and philosophy.' 
The Vak-sukta is a glaring example where we learn of the 
concept of Vak, daughter of Ambhrna who may be called the 
precursor of the Vadantist view of one working behind this 
entire universe. Hence Vak represents a class of 'brahmavadi- 
nl-s. The Rgveda itself is one of the most ancient records 
which bespeak the poetic faculty of the sages of both sexes 
and particularly the Usa hymn is the most reputed specimen 
of lyrical poetry of the ancient world. The dialogue-hymns of t 
RV. are the seeds of the dramatic poetry and so these pro 
the ability of both sexes in dramatic performances. The Sam 
vada is the source of our knowledge of music in the Vedic 
age. Not only priests, while engaged in Vedic sacrifices sang 
songs 38 (samu tva dhlbhi-r-svaran) but women also were 
utilised in music and dancing, as attested by Gandharvas and 
Apsaras like UrvasI and Usa who is described as the dancer 
(nrturiva) opening her breast as a cow yields her udder." 
(Adhipesamsi vapate nrtu-r-ivapor nute vaksa usreva varja- 
ham). Hence it would not be wrong to think that music as 
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U aS dancing was an important item of educational curri- 
culum. 

The Aryans had to fight with and conquer the pre-Aryans 
>re they were well-settled in the Saptasindhu region and 

ven when they spread in different directions in India they 
had to fight out their foes, as analysed in my 'Vedic India'. 
Hence it was imperatively necessary for them to be equipped 
with military training which was imparted also to the fair sex, 
as evidenced by the episode of Vispala, wife of the king Khela 
In the RV. 40 ("Charitram hi verivacchedi parnamaja Khelasya 
paritakmyayam/ Sadyo janghamayasim Vispalayai dhane hire 
gartave pratyadhattam//). Vispala went to the battlefield with 
her husband, the King Khela but lost her leg which, however, 
was replaced by an iron one by the Asvin-s, worshipped by 
Agastya, the royal priest. Elsewhere 41 we learn of Mudgalanl, 
wife of Mudgala helping her husband as driving his chariot in 
tbe battle (rathi-rabhun Mudgalanl gavistau) and as conquering 
his foe and chasing him, while fleeing away. Here we find an 
Aryan woman closely pursuing and ultimately conquering a 

-dasa. The re 42 (Striyo hi dasa ayudhani chakre ma 

karanna vala asya senah) refers to women of the dasa-class, 
evidently and the pre-aryans as being engaged as weapons of 
war and the comment — "what injuries can these weaker armies 
do me" proves indirectly that the number of such women- 
soldiers was so great that it was not unjustified for the 
Aryan chief to fight them. Elsewhere 43 (Nlchavaya abhavad- 
Vrtraputrendro asya ava Vadha-r-jabhara) we find Indra killing 
the mother of Vrtra by throwing his bolt upon her and this 
!'c shows how the non-aryan women tried their best to save 
'heir sons even at the battlefield. From the above survey we 
learn that Aryan women were trained in different branches of 
Physical and spiritual discipline. They used to attend Vidathas, 
Popular assemblies. 44 Even the non-Aryan women also were 
given military training. The AV 45 states that "by Vedic stu- 
dentship a girl wins a young husband" and proves thereby that 
Vedic studies were open to women as well. (Brahmacharyena 
Kanya Yuvanam Vindate patim). The cross-examination of 
'ajfiavalkya by GargT 46 shows that she was a philosopher of 
^ high order. Yajnavalkya's wife Maitreyfs words "Yena- 

a m namrta syam kin-aham tenakuryam" speak of her higher 
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aim of attaining immortality and she must have been a phi- 
losopher of superior calibre. 

Liberty of Women : 

In the Rgvedic society women, as surveyed above were 
provided with education in different branches of learning, phy- 
sical, mental and military and women were given full liberty 
to choose their own husbands, to attend Vidatha to decide 
social and political problems of life and also to participate in 
social festivals, as reflected in the RV. 47 The rc 4S (abhipra- 
vanta samaneva yosah Kalyanyah smaya manaso AgnimjJ 
shows how women joined the sacrifices with deep faith in 
Fire-god. She was shown to all present, when taken to the 
new home of her husband after marriage. 49 (Sumangali-r-iyam 
Vadhu-r-imam sameta pasyeta), hence purdah or seclusion of 
women in those days was out of question. Samana was, ac- ' 
cording to Pischel, "a general popular festitity" where women 
enjoyed themselves and where they chose their partners of life, 
as in case of Syavasva and Vimada. They were free to enjoy ' 
the company of their lovers 50 and women moved freely in com- < 
pany of their children and lovers. (Te acharantl samaneva j 
yosa mateva putram bibhrtam-upasthe). This institution of 
samanas in the Vedic age served definitely a great social need, j 
giving a chance to all men and women to meet together, even 
at night and so it is but natural that this sort of nightly asscmb- j 
ledge resulted sometimes in moral laxities and the samana of the j 
RV. might have continued as samaja during Asoka's time and 
we know how Asoka stopped the objectionable elements of 
'samaja', described in DIgha Nlkaya. r>1 Women were allowed 
even to go to a hill for the collection of soma-plants or at 
least flowers, according to Sayana, for sacrificial purposes, as 
reflected in the RV. 52 The rc. 53 (vasinitvam vidatham-avadasi) ■ 
shows how the bride at the time of marriage was given the 
hope that she would speak with steadiness and success to the 
popular assembly called Vidatha. Thus the women in the 
Vedic age took part in discussions of the democratic bodies of 
the period concerned. 

Brothers had some control on their sisters but to a very 
limited extent. However, they kept watch to save their sisters 
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from the designs of selfish men. 54 In fact she who being well- 
dressed chose her mate from among men, was praised as 
"bhadra" 55 in the society. The only rc. 56 (guha charanti manuso 
n a yosa sabhavatl vidathyeva sam vak) may be taken as referring 
to the purdah system. Here the ladle, now dipped into the 
ghee-pot and then taken out for pouring its contents into the 
sacrificial fire is compared to a man's consort, now moving in 
the privacy of her house and then coming out to attend a meet- 
ing in public. Here the term 'guha' means only the inner 
chamber of the house and not seclusion. Otherwise all refe- 
rences to the liberty of women in the Rgveda and other parts 
of the Vedic literature would be meaningless. Even Yaska 
refers to the practice of the women going out to courts of law 
to establish their right of inheritance in Nirukta. 07 Besides, the 
jc. 58 (na dutaya prahye tastha esa tatharastram gupitam ksattri- 
yasya) states that she (Bhahmajaya) did not disclose herself 
to the herald, sent, at the well-guarded kingdom of a Ksattriya 
ruler does not yield to the enemy. If this interpretation of 
Sayana is accepted, it is clear that the wife of Brahma felt her- 
self well-protected even outside, when she might have been 
mishandled by the herald and this fact speaks of good admi- 
nistration of the realm in which women could move freely 
without any fear of molestation. The rc. 59 however, speaks of 
the molestation of IndranI by Vrsakapi and of Indra's coming 
to her rescue from the clutches of the latter. But this instance 
also proves indirectly that women were used to move outside, 
quite unguarded. However, a reverse picture of women is also 
available in Vedic literature. The RV. (VIII, 33.17) states 
that "the mind of women is uncontrolled." The rc 60 adds that 
"women are the weapons and army of the dasa. (striyo hi 
dasa ayudhani chakre kim ma karan-navala asya senah). The 
Mail. S. (1.10.11) also speaks of women as falsehood, (anr- 
tam stri anrtam va. esa karoti). The Tait. Sam. (VI. 5.8.2.) 
mentions distinctly that "women are without strength, take no 
daya (portion of inheritance) and speak more weakly than 
even a wretched man." (Tasmat striyo nirindriya a-dayadT- 
r -api papat pumsa upastitaram vadanti). The SB (XIII. 2.1.31) 
s Peaks of women as untruth ; and elsewhere (XIII.2.2.4) it 
re fers to them as dependent — "women are sure to be attendant 
u Pon man." Hence we may assume that inspite of liberty en- 
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joyed by them, women were sometimes looked down upon an 
they had no power of inheritance, except under special er 
cumstances and they were, after all, dependent upon men. 
Morality : 

Morality is the expected virtue of the Aryan-society in 
Vedic age, which was led by the spiritual heads to a large 
tent. But as there was much freedom of intercourse betw 
opposite sexes, cases of moral laxity are not wanting in Vedi3 
literature. Sexual morality was normally maintained, as reflects 
ed in the episode of Ghosa whof is depicted as completely ignoi 
rant of the sexual experience, even though she had grown ora 
in her father's house, yearning for a covetable husband. (Nsf 
tasya vidma tadusu pra vochata yuva ha tad-yuvatyah ksel 
yonisu). Indra has been described as "Rtapa rtajah" ; 
RV. 81 i.e., born of rta and protector of rta and as he is 
chief of gods, protecting the people (Aryans), we may ass 
that under his guidance the people of both sexes kept sex* 
fidelity. But cases of sexual laxity are heard of in the prayer 
"Dhrtavrata Aditya isira are mat-karta rahasu-r-ivagah" 62 i 
which Adityas are invoked to remove the sin like one's wh 
bears in secret, showing thereby the birth of illegitimate children: 
in the society. Another rc 63 (vamrlbhih putram agruvo ada- 
nam nivesanaddha-r-iva a jabhartha) speaks of Indra as bring- 
ing from the anthill the unmarried girl's son whom ants 
were eating and thus it refers to the practice of casting away 
of the new-born baby by the erring mother for fear of social 
obstracism. The frequent mention of jara in the RV. leads us 
to assume that women kept connection sometimes with un- 
lawful lovers ; but it is hard to accept the view of Prof. Sarkar 
that "it is presumed by a domestic ritual formula in the 
Rgveda (X. 162. 5. & 6) that every married woman might 
have her 'Jara' ". 84 The rc 65 ("jarah kantna iva chaksadana 
Rjrasvah satam-ekam cha mesan") speaks of Rjrasva who like 
a youthful paramour had Slain 101 rams for a she-wolf- 
Elsewhere 68 (pra bodhaya puromdhim jara a sasatlm iva) 
Vayu is invoked to come to the sacrificer like a paramour 
awakening his sleeping love. Agni in the rc. 87 (Suryo devim-. 
usasam rochaman&m maryo na yosam-abhyeti paschat) w<f 
hear of the Sun following the dawn like a youthful human 
lover chasing a beautiful woman. Young women are also 1 
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referred to as wooing their lovers in the re 68 — "Yosa jaram- 
iva priyam". Jara and jarinl — these terms are also mentioned 
in other res like IX.56.3 and X.34.5. The rc 69 (Sakhyu rna 
jamim) shows how one was censured for approaching one's 
friend's wife, if we take the word "jami" in the sense of 
wife, as explained by Sayana. The rc 70 (Abhrataro na 

yosano gabhlram) speaks distinctly of brotherless sisters 

going astray and leading sinful life. Free mixing of the sexes 
resulted in sometimes elopement of girls by their lovers even 
against the will of their guardians, as reflected in the episode 
of Vimada and Kamadyu in the Rv. 71 ( . . . . kamadyuvam 
vimadayohathu-r-yuvam) . 

The Apsarasas like Urvasi in the Rv. 72 (Yadasumarto 
amitasu nisprk . . . . ) are depicted as celestial nymps coming 
in context of mortals like Pururavas, testifying to the existence 
of courtesans or even prostitutes in the Vedic society and we 
know how Pururavas had to suffer for temporary love with 
Urvasi. Dr. B. S. Upadhyaya 73 has rightly remarked : "Adul- 
tery among married women was a rare instance in the Indo- 
Aryan society and the Babylonian type of prostitution was 
entirely unknown to the times of the Rgveda." 

Incestuous Marriage : 

The RV. 74 is the most outstanding evidence on such incest 
and so this dialogue between Yama and Yaml, twins, brother 
and sister deserves our attention. 

"Yama and Yaml are, according to Prof. Roth, "the first 
buman pair, the originators of the race." This concept is im- 
plied in the words of YamT 7r ' "Garbhe nu nau janita dampatl ka- 
r-c!eva-s-tastva savita visvarupah", i.e., "even in the womb the 
creator made us for husband and wife". But Prof. Muller 70 
"There is not a single word in the Veda pointing to 
^ama and Yarn! as the first couple of mortals." However, the 
AV.' 7 refers to Yama as the first of men died and first depart- 
e d to this (Celestial) world. Yama and Yarn! are brother and 
sister. Yarn! tries to tempt her broteher Yama to incest so 
that the human race may not die out. But Yama repulses her 
Pointing out the eternal laws of the gods which forbid the union 
°n blood relations. Here we find the attitude of the Vedic 
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Aryans who attached stigma to such incestuous marriage. Of ] 
course, this rc refers indirectly to the prevalence of such cus-j 
toms in earlier times. She pleads that this ban is meant for i 
mortals ('tyajanam martyasya' in v. 3) only, but the immor-1 
tal beings (amrtasah) desired such unions. Yama retorts by 
saying that he would not follow such practice which was not j 
practised before (na yat pura chakrma), evidently implying 
that such incest was not practised in the Vedic period or earlier. I 
He warns her of the sentinels of Varuna and refuses her pro- 
posal with the rc 18 — "They stand not still, they never close 
their eyelids, those sentinels of God who wander round us. 
Not me — go quickly, wanton, with another and hasten like a 
chariot-wheel to meet him". Yama speaks of the custom of 
incest between a brother and sister as sinful, declared by the 1 
people of his times (papamahur-yah svasaram nigacchat ) 7(1 
and asks Yarn! to approach another as her husband. On his 1 
repeated refusal Yam! bursts out with the words : 

"Alas ! thou art indeed a weakling, Yama ; we find in ] 
thee no trace of heart or spirit. As round the tree the wood- ] 
line clings, another will cling about thee girt as with a girdle." J 

Thus this hymn shows that in the period of its composition 
the society set up a new standard of morals and declared such j 
union between a brother and sister as sinful, even if such union\ 
was in practice in earlier days. Elsewhere in the RV.^B 
(svasur-o jara uchyate) we hear of Pusan as the paramour of 
his sister, Usas. Again in the RV. S1 (ya-s-tva bhrata patir« 
bhutva iaro bhutva nipadyate/ prajarn ya-s-te jighamsati tam- 
ito nasayamasi//) we learn that a brother approached her | 
sister as paramour. ("What rests by thee in borrowed of bro- < 
ther, lover or of lord, and would destroy thy progeny, even 1 
this will we exterminate"). 

Similar cases of incest between brother and sister are heard 
of in a number of Puranas 82 in which we find the mention 
of 'pitr-Kanya' in the sense of sisters. These Puranas in their 
original form must have been composed in between the period 
of the Samhitas and the Brahmanas and so they may be re- 
garded as valuable sources for the history of the Vedic period. 
Prof. S. C. Sarkar 83 has also studied these Puranic evidences 
to establish that such incest prevailed, even before the Vedic 
period, among the Vedic Aryans or their ancestors. However, 
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j, e is not sure the fact whether such marriage was the result 
0 f "a strong patriarchal isolative tendency or that of an earlier 
matriarchal state of society among some at least of the Vedic 
tribes." 84 Mrs. Kharve draws our attention to such custom 
among the Iranians, as reflected in their mythology of Yama 
and Yaml. Sister-marriage was also in practice among the 
Semitic Egyptians and the ancient kings of Egypt always mar- 
ried their real sister. Dr. Pran Nath concludes that the Vedic 
Aryans were agnates to the Egyptians and if we accept it, the 
apparently unvedic and non-aryan custom of brother-sister mar- 
riage, as found in the RV., and the Puranas, may be easily 
explained. We come across the custom of Khvetvadatha, 87 
a system of marriage among the kins of old Iranians, connected 
by the same blood ; and this custom allowed brother-sister 
marriage. The brother-sister marriage is also reflected in the 
tale of Dasaratha Jataka which paints Slta as the sister of 
Rama. The Sakyas' origin may be traced from such marriage, 
practised among the Iksvakus, according to Buddhist tradi- 
tion. 88 

The Legend of Prajdpati : 

The sexual union between father and daughter in the 
Vedic age is evidenced by a tradition reflected in the RV. 89 
(Pita yat svam duhitaram-adhiskan ksmaya retah samjagmano 
ni simchat) and more distinctly in the story cf Ait. Br. and 
Sata. Br. Prajapati's daughter was Div or Usas and he became 
an object of displeasure to gods for his sexual intercourse with 
his own daughter. The gods became furious because Prajapati 
had done such a thing which nobody else had done and they 
desired his punishment. Bhutavan came into being and threw 
an arrow at Prajapati. 90 The same tale is repeated in the 
Puranas 01 where Brahma instead of Prajapati is described as 
being united with his daughter Vak or Savitrl. Prajapati is the 
first patriarch and as a result of sexual union with daughter was 
created man for the first time. This tale indicates the pro- 
hibition of such sexual union in the real society even in that 
hoary antiquity. 

Usas is called Yosa (object of love) of Siirya. 92 (VajinT- 
v ati Suryasya yosa) and again 'yosa' of Jara (Yosa Jarasya), 98 
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i.e., an illicit lover Surya. Elsewhere 94 (matu-r-didhisum-avra- 
vam svasu-r-jarah) Pusan is called didhisu (wooer) of his 
mother and iara (illicit lover) of his sister. Thus we may 
conceive of the illicit sexual union between mother and son or 
between brother and sister. According to the rc 9r ' Pusan 
accepted Asvin-s as father and Surya's husbands were the 
twin gods 'Asvin-s'. Hence, Surya may be called the artifi- 
cial mother of Pusan and the above rc 'matu-r-didhisum' 
indicates their illicit union. Ptisan, being a manifestation of 
Surya and he being called "svasu-r-jarah" we may think of 
the union of Pusan and -Usas as the illicit union of brother 
and sister. However, from these mythical allusions it is 
hard to assess any relationship of the real society. The Vedas 
speak of fourplay of illicit sexual union, as noted above but 
they display deep love of conjugal life, not to be dissolved 
so easily, as in the case of Asahga who became impotent 
but received no proposal of divorce from his wife Sasvatl. 9 * 
The words like jarini (R.V., x. 34. 5), sadharam(RV., 1.167.4), 
mahanaganl (AV. xx, 136.9), Pumschall (AV. xv. 2.5) and 
Pumschalti (TB, 3.4.1)) indicate definite evidence of the 
system of courtesanship and thus of the play of illicit love 
in the society. We learn that the sacrifker's wife had to 
confess the illicit love of hers, if any, in the Varunapraghasa, 
One of the CMturmasyas, a vedic sacrifice to be performed 
with the offering of oblation of ghee etc. (havi-r-yajna) for' 
the welfare of the family. The wife of the sacrificer ans- 
wered symbolically with the number of grasses to denote 
the number of such illicit lovers. This confession was defi- 
nitely meant for the expiation of sins she had committed there- 
by and thus it indicates its moral value. 97 The statement of 
Tabala 98 that Satyakama's gotra is not known to her shows 
that he was born of sexual union without marriage. 

Religions Right of Women : 

Women were looked upon as untouchable during her 
period of menstruation in the Vedic age and this concept 
grew up even in the Indo-Iranian period, as evidenced by the 
Vendidad (6). The TS (II.5.1.5-7) refers to their tem- 
porary impurity of women as the effect of their taking ove 
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from Indra one-third of the sin he had incurred by murdering 
the brahmin Vrtra. Women were practically segregated dur- 
ing this period, obviously for complete rest, imperatively neces- 
sary. They were also regarded as impure during the period 
of confinement after delivery. Contact of wife with her hus- 
band during these periods was believed to be of evil con- 
sequences and harmful to her husband. The RV. (X.85.44 
"aghora-chaksu-r-apatighanl edhi) speaks of the prayer that 
the bride should not be the cause of her husband's death. 

Another verse of the same hymn (X.85.29 — "Krtyaisa 

patim") refers to the belief that a female spirit takes pos- 
session of the bride and causes injuries to her husband. Other- 
wise women were regarded as fit for religious rites, as good as 
man. Women's right of performing sacrifices is implied in 
the res (VIII. 91.1 — "Kanya Varavayati. . . .Sakraya sunavai 
tva and V. 28.1— "Eti PrachI Visvavara. . . .ghrtachl). With- 
out wife a man is unfit for sacrifice, as reflected in AB (1.2.5) 

and SB (V. 1.6.1.10). The rc. (1.72.5— "Samjanana 

patmvanto namasyam namasyan) refers to joint worship of 
gods. The SB (VI. 5.3.1, III. 8.2.1-6) mentions distinctly 
the role of a wife in the sacrifices jointly with her husband. 
IndranI is said to have started some rites in the rc (X. 3 6.10) 
and if a goddess is believed to have been fashioned after the 
human model we may assume that Women might have contri- 
buted a reasonable share in the field of religious worship. 
We have already pointed out that women were given fair 
chance to be properly educated in Vedic studies after being 
initiated (upanlta) like men. The concept grew up in the 
post vedic period that a slight mistake in the recitation of 
a Vedic mantra would bring about a calamity to the reciter, 
obviously because the Vedic Sanskrit was gradually replaced 
by numerous dialects and it was admitted that in sacrifices 
Vedic mantras were required to be properly recited (Panini- 
siksa, 52). The SB (1.1.4.13) shows that "in former times 
it was no other than the wife (of the sacrificer) who rose ;;t 
this (call), to act as Haviskrt," but "at the time when, the 
Adhvaryu calls the Haviskrt, one of the priests beats the two 
tnill-stones." Such cases of differences between the ritualistic 
Practices of the present time and those of former times might 
have been due to gradual development of the sacrificial cere- 
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monial which required the performances only by those who 
had read the Vedic texts and mastered the minutest details of 
the rituals very carefully. Thus the role of women in sacri- 
fices was replaced by that of men, expert in the subject in the- 
later Vedic age. The rise of a new theory that women are 
debarred from vedic sacrifices is reflected in the text of the 
Purva-MImamsa (1.1.2.2), but Jaimini, the advocate of the 
orthodox school concludes in favour of the joint-worship of 
the husband and the wife. 
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CHAPTER— IV 



(i) Family life : 

The RV 1 (piteva kitavam sasasa) refers to a father 
•chastising his son for gambling and thus shows how the father 
as head of the patriarchal family was interested in his son's 
welfare. Inspite of cases of Rjrasva, blinded by his father and 
of Sunahsepa in AB., definitely rare cases, the father of the . 
Vedic family may be said to have controlled all members, of 
course, with a tic of love and affection. The re 2 (Sa nah 
piteva sunave' gne supayano bhava) indicates clearly the 
father's favours" showered upon his son. 

Ancestor worship was an important feature of Vedic I 
culture. The ancestors who received worship were communal 
and not those of individual families. The RV." shows how 
these fathers pursuaded Agastya to marry, obviously for return 
of oblations from their descendants. The AV 4 speaks of 
"svadha", meant for one's great-grandfather, grandfather and i 
father. Elsewhere 5 we find the mention of blessing, shower-J 
ed over the newly-wed bride, of "sporting with sons and 
grandsons" and attaining supremacy in the house among 
parents-in-law, brothers-in-laws and sisters-in-law. The AB" 
mentions the term 'naptri', a great-grandson. 'Pautrayana' is 
also found in Ch. Upa. 7 in the sense of a great-grandson with 
reference to Janasruti Pautrayana. Hence the Vedic family 
may be taken to have been a working unit of four genera-.!! 
tions. 

(ii) Individual family : 

The term 'dampatl' is found in the RV. 8 The rc n (y a | 
dampatl samanasa sunuta a cha dhavatah) shows how the j 
husband and wife extract soma juice with one-mindedness. 
Visvavara, 10 daughter of the sage Atri prayed to Agni for the 
well-controlled conjugal life. Some res display the picture 
of a small family grown out of monogamy ; the dialogue 11 
between Agastya and Lopamudra shows how Agastya wanted 
to impress upon Lopamudra that they can enjoy life, if they 
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led a controlled conjugal life. Monogamous life is also reflec- 
ted in the rc-s. 12 The rc 13 shows through the utterances of the 
wife of Vasukra and Indra that Vasukra built an independent 
family with his wife, apart from his father. Another picture 
of a family life, of course, tinged with a quarrelling attitude is 
also reflected in the talks of Indra, Indra's wife IndranI and 
his son Vrsakapi. 14 Monogamy prevailed also in some of 
the royal families, at least in case of Purukutsa. The rc 15 shows 
how PurukutsanI secured a son named Trasadasyu through the 
grace of India and Varuna. The very name of PurukutsanI 
suggests the influence of her husband Purukutsa over the wife. 
Some other names like VarunanI, IndranI and Agnayl equally 
suggest the same state of things even in the houses of gods. 
The AB. 10 speaks of Prasaha. the most favourite wife of Indra 
(Vavata), indicating thereby the polygamy in the Vedic society, 
at least among kings. 'Ka' is the Prajapati' and he is the 
father-in-law of Prasaha. The anecdote of throwing a bunch 
of grass into the army of the hostile party with the mantra 
'Prasahe ka-stva pasyati' shows how a daaghter-in-law was ^iot 
allowed to see tin face of her father-in-law. The rc 1T (Kuvjt 

pati-dviso ) shows that Apala, daughter of Atri was 

deserted by her husband for leprosy and that she was cured of 
the disease through the grace of Indra. 

(iii) Personal House : 

The RV. 18 (Surye Visama sajami drtim suravato grhe) 
shows the existence of the house of one who prepared wine. 
(Sura-nirmatr-sadane, according to Sayana). The TS. 19 states 
the offering of oblations to different deities in different houses — 
to Brhaspati in the house of Brahman (priest), to Indra in the 
house of a rajanya, to Aditya in the house of the chief wife, 
to Nirrti in that of the neglected wife, to Agni in that of the 
leader of the host, to Varuna in that of the minstrel, to Maruts 
in that of the village headman, to Savitr in that of the carver, 
to Asvins in that of the charioteer, to Pusan in that of the 
divider' (collector of revenue, according to Sayana) and to 
Rudra in that of the thrower of the dice. It is interesting to 
note that the separate houses of the chief queen and of the 
neglected queen, as noted here, indicate that in the Vedic 
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family of polygamy each wife was provided with an individual 
house. Mention may be made of the fact that normally a 
house consisted of four rooms, havi-r-dhana ( = oblation-holder), 
agnisala (fireplace), patnlnam sadana (wives' room) and the 
sadas (sitting room). 

In the Vedic age each individual family had its own indi- 
vidual house and the big house of a joint family was provided 
with small rooms to be used by different members living under 
the same roof, each room separately for the married couple. 
The accommodation of such a big joint family may be reflected 
in the rc. 20 (Brhantam manam Varuna svadha'vah sahasradva- 
ram jagama grham te) which speaks of a big mansion of 
Varuna with a thousand doors. 

The Vedic Aryan family is conspicuous for its three 
■characteristics : 

(i) The son and wife were known by the name of father 
and husband respectively, as for example, Tvasdasyu was known 
as Paurukutsi, 21 son of Purukutsa and Bharata, son of Bha- 
rata ; and PurukutsanI 23 wife of Purukutsa and Mudgalani 
(ii) Patriarchal family concentrated in the father's house, as 
evidenced by the rc 24 (Ghosayai chit-pitrsade durone patTrn 
juryantya Asvinavadattam) stating that Ghosa lived in her 
father's house till her marriage in ripe old age and (iii) inhe- 
ritance by paternal line. 

In the Vedic family labour was divided between males and 
females in daily domestic life, as .reflected in the res. noted 

here. The rc 25 ( vastra putraya mataro vayanti) speaks 

that mothers weave clothes for their sons. The rc. 2fi ( . . . . 
upala-praksani nana) states that the mother (or daughter, 
according to Sayana) grinds corn (barley) in grindstones ; and 
the rc. 27 (....udakarn Kumbhinl-r-iva) states that the girls 
having pitcher carry water by pitchers. The rc 28 (slvyatvapah 
stichyacchidyamanaya) means that Raka was used to sewing 
by needless and thus implies that females were conversant with 
the art of embroidery. 

The newly-wed bride was given the blessing to be mother 
of heroic sons (vlrasii 29 ) and for leading a united life perma- 
nently without any separation and enjoying the pleasures of 
life with sons and grandsons 30 and also for gaining ten sons 
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(dasayam putrana dhehi). 31 This evidence leads us to realise 
the aims and aspirations of a married life and also the 
position of the wife in the family. Sons and cattle constituted 
the wealth of the family in the early Vedic age when the 
Aryans led a pastoral-cum-agricultural life. Even the servants 
were regarded as part of the family's property. 

(iv) Wife : It has already been noted that both the 
husband and wife took interest in sacrifices (vitihotra) and 
offered meals to gods with a view to attain immortality (dasa- 
syantamrtaya kam) in both the senses, worldly and spiritually. 
The wife's role in the domestic life has also been pointed out. 
In the rc. 32 ("jayeva Yonavaram visvasmai") we find the atti- 
tude of the Vedic Rsi to one's wife as being an ornament of 
the house as a result of her care and love towards all. The 
wife's conjugal fidelity, love and loyalty to her husband, no 
anger in spite of extreme suffering — all these are exhibited in 
the gambler's hymn. 33 However, she had the liberty to attend 
Vidatha and she expressed her individuality by raising her voice 
against the failings of her husband as shown in the RV. 34 
where we find that the wife Sasvati was discontented with her 
husband's invalidity and she congratulated upon his restora- 
tion to strength and manhood, (subhadram-arya bhojanam 
bibharsi). 

From the spirit of Vedic culture we learn that both the 
husband and wife (dampatl) would be the joint owners of 
the household and its property. The husband would assure his 
wife at the time of marriage that he would never transgress 
the rights and economic interests of his wife. On the basis 
of this theory of joint ownership in the Vedic age Apas. D.S. PC 
holds that the wife had the right to spend for the needs of 
the household and make gifts during her husband's absence, 
(panigrahanaddhi sahatvam karmasu .... dravya-parigrahesu 
c ha. Na hibhartu-r-vipravase naimittike dane steyamupadisanti."). 
The right of inheritance of both the males and females in the 
Vedic period has been treated in my 'Vedic India'. The TS. 36 
(Patnl vai parlnahyasya Ise") shows that the wife became the 
owner of the wedding gifts, known by the term 'parinahya', 
consisting of clothes and ornaments. Of course, we know 
nothing about the fact whether the wives could dispose of these 
10 ' 
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articles without the consent of their husbands. The Vedic 
literature is practically silent about the nature of 'stri-dhana'. 
In a patriarchal society of Vedic Aryans son alone could 
inherit the father's property after death or by partition, 
made by the aged father. (Pitu-r-na jibre-r-viveda bharanta).-"-' 
Here we know nothing about the possible share given to his 
wife or his own share being reserved for the widow after his 
death, if she chooses not to remarry. The TS. 38 (Tasmat 
striyo nirindriya adayadlh) states that women have no right of 
inheritance. The daughter's position and power of inheritance, 
already treated in my 'Vedic India' need not be repeated here ; 
to sum up which it may be noted here that the RV. 30 and the 
AV. 40 show that a brotherless daughter was entitled to inherit 
her partimony and sometime an unmarried daughter lived in 
her father's house throughout her life 41 (amajuh). The widows 
being sometimes remarried and blessed with sons, the question 
of giving them a share of their dead husband's property did 
not arise at all. We may infer that widows alone preferring 
a life of celibacy and without sons would have had some rig 1 
to her husband's property for maintenance. Yajnavalkya 42 
had, however, expressed his desire to divide his property be- 
tween his two wives, when he was about to renounce the 
world. (Brh. Upa.). The rc 43 speaks of SasTyasi giving away 
much wealth as presents but we are in the dark about the 
real right assigned to her as wife or simply a concession granted 
to the wife by her husband out of love. 

The use of wife as chattel is reflected in the RV. 44 which 
shows that the wife was actually staked as a chattel and lost 
But the hymn contains the advice to such gambler with : 
note of disapproval of this practice. Dr. Altekar 45 has re- 
marked : "In India too in very early times women were 
regarded as chattel. They were given away as gifts in the 
Vedic age, as would appear from several hymns, which gratify 
the gifts of generous donors." The hymn 46 he has cited con- 
tains the term 'Vadhumanto.' Kaksivant celebrates here the 
prince Svanaya Bhavya as having bestowed ten chariots con- 
taining 'Vadhu's upon him. But the question arises : "who 
were these Vadhu-s } free women or non-aryan girls enslaved ? 
Dr. B. S. Upadhyaya is justified to observe that "the reference 
to Vadhu-s in Dr. Altekar's citation is to slave-girls who were 
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the spoils of war. 47 Non-aryan women went to battlefields, 
already noted before, and it is reasonable to infer that the 
Aryans came in possession of numerous girls and widows of 
non-aryan enemies, whom they had conquered and it is more 
likely that these girls or widows were gifted to Rsis or priests, 
as evidenced by the rc. 48 ("Adan me Paurukutsyah pancha- 
satam Trasadasyu-r-vadhunam") in which Trasadasyu is highly 
praised for the gift of fifty vadhu-s. The term 'Vadhu' means 
a bride, whether married or about to be married and we may 
take this term used in the sense of captured girls or widows 
of the non-aryan foes who were accepted by the Aryans as 
wives and absorbed in the Aryan society. The Aryan woman 
was normally held in high esteem, as evidenced by the rc. 49 
(Yasyanaksa duhita'jatvasa ka-s-tam Vidva abhimanyate an- 
dham) which shows how even a blind girl was taken in mar- 
riage knowingly with much love and sympathy. The earlier 
Vedic period witnessed the transition from the communal to 
the family-ownership of land. The period being still full of 
wars between Aryans and non-aryans and not yet enjoying 
the blessings of peace, the Aryan patriarch alone was regard- 
ed as the sole owner of the estate ; and the concept of rights 
of the different members of the family, not even of males was 
yet to crystalise. But in the later Vedic period when the 
Aryans took to settled life with agriculture and other pursuits, 
women took an active part in these economic productions and 
hence they had their status definitely improved in the society. 
But the introduction of non-aryan women into the Aryan 
household led gradually to the deterioration of position of 
women remarkably in the period of the Brahmanas and Upa- 
nisads. 

(v) Widow : Let us discuss the position of widow in the 
Vedic society. The treatment of a widow is an index to the 
character of the culture of the society. Hence we must enquire 
into different questions whether she was compelled to immolate 
herself on the funeral pyre of her husband or she was allowed 
to survive and marry, if she so desired and if she could in- 
herit the property for her maintenance with honour in the 
society. 

While discussing widowhood in the earlier treatise "Vedic 
India, Political and Legal Institutions in Vediq Literature" 59 
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it has been shown that "widow-burning was a defunct custom 
in the early Vedic period" and that according to some scho- 
lars, "she was redeemed by the 'devara' or other near rela- 
tions. But the Vedic text is completely silent about the devara. 
The Asva'. Gr. S. tells us that "the widow lying by the side of 
her dead husband is to be taken by the husband's pupil or 
devara or a servant of the house to the house." "Some scholar 
thinks that the rc (X.40.2) refers to widow-remarriage" but 
this text does not "clearly refer to remarriage of widows but 
forms the basis of the later system of niyoga." But the silence 
of any Vedic ritual appropriate to niyoga indicates that "niyoga 
was conspicuously absent as in institution in the Vedic period." 
However, the question of remarriage of widows needs further 
scrutiny of the Vedic texts. Prof. Altekar 51 has shown that 
"the custom of the sacrifice of the widow at the funeral pyre 

of her husband was widely prevailing in ancient times 

The fact that it was practised among the Gauls, the Goths, 
the Norweigians, the Celts, the Slaves and the Thracians would 
justify the inference that it was probably well established 
among the Indo-Europeans." The discovery of the effigy of 
the queen along with those of slaves and servants arranged 
in the vaults of the huge structures by the < side of the royal 
mummy in Egypt shows the practice of widow-sacrifice during 
the age of the Pyramids. The same practice is also confirmed 
by the skeletons of asses, maids and servants of the queen and 
of the queen, unearthed from the tombs at Ur, the ancient 
town of Sumer. People thought in those days that they would 
require the things necessary for this life in their next life and 
wife, being the dearest object of life she was required to be 
buried or burnt alongwith the husband, alongwith his clothes 
bows, arrows, and horses, necessaries of the warrior's lif 
Hence, it is reasonable to assume that the Aryans followed 
this practice of sacrificing the wife at the husband's death in 
the IE Period. But it is not unlikely that the Vedic Aryans, 
while penetrating into India, stopped this old practice. Nor 
do we find any mention of it in the Avesta. The existence of 
widows in the society is proved by some vedic passages. The 
rc. 52 (Yuvam ha krsam yuvam-asvina sayum yuvam vidhantarti 
vidhavam-urusyathah) mentions distinctly the widows to be 
protected by the Asvins. Elsewhere 53 (Ka-s-te mataram vidha- 
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vam-achakrauchayum ) we hear of the mother of Indra, 

made a widow. The rc 54 (Ima nari-r-avidhava janayo 

Yonim-agre) also proves indirectly the existence of widows in 
the society. It may be noted here that the above text has 
been fraudulently changed into 'Yonim-agre', only to support 
the idea of 'satf ; but Ramesh Chandra Dutt and others have 
pointed out its real meaning. R. G. Bhandarkar also says 
that the satl system was once in practice among the non-aryaus 
in ancient times in Europe and Western Asia ; and that this 
had been introduced into the Aryan society in India, as a 
result of their fusion with non-aryans. 55 The AV. 56 (Iyam 

nari patilokam vmana dharmam puranamamupalayanti) 

shows clearly that this custom was in practice only in by 
gone times. But both the RV. and AV. are silent about any 
satl-practice in these verses concerned. Sankara did not find 
any Vedic text suitable to support the satl practice and he had 
quoted the text of the smrti instead in its support, "Smaryate hi, 
bhartaramuddharennari pravista saha pavakam". 

The above rc B7 speaks of widows indirectely, no doubt, 
but it directly speaks of the procession of women living with 
their husbands, asked to enter their own houses first after 
being adorned, tearless and free from sorrow. There is nothing 
here to show the immolation of the widow on her husband's 
pyre. This fc makes a distinction between a widow and a 
woman with her husband living, the former being segregated 
from any auspicious ceremony, as found even today. 

Some scholar argues that the prevalence of the satl cus- 
tom is reflected in the Narayanlya Tait. Upa. 58 (Agne Vrata- 
nam vratapati-r-asi patyanagamana-vratam karisyami taccha- 
keyam tanme radhyatam) where the widow prays for capacity 
to bear the ordeal and reap the promised reward. But this 
Upanisadic text is a later work and so nothing can be deduced 
from it regarding such ritual in the Vedic age. The AV. 
noted above also shows the formalities of Satf^ system being 
observed only as a reminiscent of the once-used custom, then 
obsolete. It ends in the prayer that the widow may lead a 
prosperous life with fresh children and wealth (prajam dravi- 
n am cha ha dhatta(. Thus this text is more inclined towards 
remarriage than sacrifice of widows. The next verse of the 
R.V. 59 (TJdlrsva naryabhi jlvalokam ) makes it further 
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clear that the widow is invited to rise up from the funeral 
pyre and come back to the world of the living. The text may 
be quoted in translation : "Rise, come unto the world of life. 
O woman, come, he is lifeless by whose side thou liest. Wife- 
hood with this thy husband was thy portion, who took thy 
hand and wooed thee as a lover.' 

Now the question is, what was the fate of a widow after 
her return from the cremation ground ? Some of them might 
have lived a life of widow, as evidenced by the res., noted 
above, others might have had some children by levirate (niyo- 
ga) and by a regular remarriage. The Aryans required sons 
more and more, only to enable themselves to fight success- 
fully with the non-Aryans and so in the Vedic period they 
preferred to utilise the widows for producing sons and not to 
leave them barren during the remaining period of their lives. 
In the eye of the Vedic Rsis the adopted son is no son at ail 
(naseso Agne anya-jatamasti), 60 evidently because he is com- 
pletely a stranger and he has no blood of the family. Hence 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the system of niyoga was 
preferred because a son, born by niyoga resembles a real son 
to a large extent, as he has the blood . of the mother. This 
custom was fairly old, as evidenced by the Mahabharata 81 
which states that "if a woman loses her husband, she marries 
her brother-in-law." However, it has been pointed out in my 
earlier treatise, "Vedic India" 62 that niyoga was conspicuously 
absent as an institution in the Vedic period. But some evi- 
dences from the Vedic literature show that though not estab- 
lished as an institution and solemnised by any ritual, the 
Vedic Aryans took to this method to meet the end of begetting 
of more children. The term 'niyoga' is definitely of a later ori- 
gin but we may cite some cases of its practice as early as the 
Rgvedic period. The rc 63 : 

"Asmakam-atra pitara-s-ta asan 

sapta-rsayo daurgahe Vadhyamane/ 
ta ayajanta Trasadasyum-asya 

Indram-na Vrtraturam-ardhavenam./ /" 

states that Purukutasani obtained a son, Trasadasyu when her 
husband Purukutsa was captured or killed, as a gift of Indra 
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and Varuna and as directed by seven Rsis. The rc 64 men- 
tions VadhrimatI, daughter of a king who had her husband 
impotent but secured a son as a gift of the twin gods Asvinas. 

The rc. 65 (Hastagrabhasya didhisoh ) may be cited as: 

a case of niyoga or re-marriage in which the wife is asked to' 
rise and come back to the living world but it is hard to estab- 
lish that she was approached by her brother-in-law, as suggested 
by some. The term 'devara' is not mentioned here. The only 
place where it occurs distinctly is in Asva. Gr. S. The rc. uti 
mentions the bride, even at the time of marriage when it is 
uncertain to determine whether her husband is impotent, as 
desired to be 'Vfrasu-r-devakama', obviously as 'devrkama,' as 
suggested by some. Thus in the period of the RV. a woman 
was desired to be the mother of a heroic son and she was the 
favourite of her brother-in-law. Thus we may assume that 
a brother-in-law or any other near relative came to the rescue 
of the widow and procreated children in her either by niyoga 
or by real marriage. The next v^erse 07 : "Dhanu-r-hastad- 
adadano mrtasyasme ksattraya varchase valaya/ atraiva tvamiha 
vayam suvlra visvah sprdho abhimatl-r-jayema//" helps us to 
understand the real position. The brother-in-law or any other 
near relation takes the bow from the hand of the deceased and 
remarks : "From his dead hand I take the bow he carried 
so that it would add to oui power, with noble heroes may we 
overcome all foes who fight against us." The Rgvedic period 
was the most troublesome one for constant danger of war 
against the non-aryans and hence it was quite natural for a 
Ksattriya's brother or near relative to take out the bow from 
his dead brother only to create confidence among his own 
people and to accept the wife of the elder brother as his own 
to procreate heroic sons for increasing strength of his own 
group. The procession of unwidowed dames, as noted in the 
rc shows that there was no other nuptial ceremony required 
for the purpose of second marriage of the widow concerned. 
The AV. refers to 'punarbhu-s, i.e. widows remarried. 

It is really preposterous to think that the verse (RV. 
X.18.8) is taken in the sense of a proposal for remarriage of 
the wife of the deceased, when she was lying by the side of 
his funeral pyre. Really it is inhuman. But the Tait. Aran 68 
a nd later pa. Sayana explains the verse in the light of proposal 
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of marriage. The AV. 69 (Ya purvam patim hitva anyanyairi 

vindate patim ) clearly refers to remarriage of a woman 

and prescribes a ritual to get the union of the new couple in 
heaven. It, however, does not suggest that the widow could 
marry only her brother-in-law. From the above survey we 
may say that widows were utilised either by niyoga or by 
marriage to procreate sons ; and it is more likely that niyoga 
was preferred to remarriage of a widow. The rc 70 (Ko vara 
sayutra vidhaveva devaram) suggests the greater possibility of 
niyoga than of remarriage. Sayana has quoted the text from 
Asva. Gr. S. 71 while commenting on the rc (X.18.8) and ex- 
plained the second half of the rc as a case of proposal for 
remarriage of the widow preferably by her brother-in-law. 
Even if we accept it, v/e find nothing disreputable in such 
marriage of a widow in the Rgvedic Society. The Rgvedic 
Aryans were mainly military in character and even gay and 
optimistic and they were accustomed to fighting and partings by 
death. Hence it was m^re natural for them to face deaths 
or accidents more lightly and invite the widow even at such 
sad occasion to be married again, only aiming at further pro- 
creation of sons. The rc (Prancho agama nrtaye hasaya 
draghrya ayuh prataram dadhanah) states clearly that the 
Rgvedic Aryan prays for the welfare of the last rite (abhud- 
bhadra Devahuti-r-no adya) of cremation or burial and that 
the survivors attend this ceremony "for dancing and for ' 
laughter." 

vi) Brother : Bhratr, designation of brother corres- 
ponding to Greek phrater and Latin frater is derived from 
'bhr' ( = to support) and is used in Vedic literature in the 
sense of a support of his sister when bereft of her father. The 
authors of the Vedic Index suggest rightly that a brotherless 
sister used to meet an evil fate" (II, p. 113). A brother 
offered presents to his sister or her husband. The RV 72 (Na 

Jamaye tanvo riktham-araik ) states clearly that the 

brother did not give any share to the patrimony to his sister 
but he gave her in marriage to her husband, after decorating 
her with dress and ornaments ,anya mdhan). The AV. 73 also 
refers to a brother's fear "from inprecation of sisters." The 
equal status of a son and a daughter is proved by the rc 
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(angad-angat sambhavasi) and a verse containing the teaching 
0 f Svayambhuva Manu and Yaska, while explaining the rc,, 74 
declares emphatically that both the son and the daughter are 
equally entitled to inherit the property of their father. But it 
is interesting to note that Yaska does not forget to mention 
the rival theories : i) daughters are not heirs to patrimony, 
ii) brotherless daughters alone are entitled to inherit patri- 
mony. 70 Yaska speaks of 'putrika-karana' of a brotherless 
daughter and that is why in the Vedic age she was regarded 
as unfit* for marriage. 76 The question or inheritance, of a 
daughter in the Vedic age has been discussed in detail in my 
earlier treatise, Vedic India, pp. 301 f., which need not be 
repeated here. While explaining the rc. 77 Yaska says that a 
brotherless sister goes towards men, i.e., parental ancestors, to 
render the duties of offspring and to offer the funeral cake, 
but not to her husband, (abhratrkeva pumsah pitrnetyabhi- 
mukhl santanakaramane pindadanaya na patim ......). 

The brother-sister marriage, as reflected in the dialogue of 
Yama-Yaml, has been discussed above. The learned authors 
of Vedic Index 78 point out that on the basis of a passage in 
SB. 79 such corss-cousin marriage was sanctioned in the third or 
fourth generation without reference to the maternal or pater- 
nal side. 

vii) Sister : The sister was closely related to her 
brother, she being dependent on him and his wife, as reflected 
in RV. 8 ' 1 and the AB. 81 when she had lost her father or her 
father wa/i feeble. The rc 82 (Asravam hi bhuridavattara . . . . 
va gha i(Valat) shows that the wife's brother was of bount- 
eous natu^.io one or one's wife. Yaska says that the term 
'Syala' is so called, because he offers parched grain (laja) 
from the winnowing pan (sya). He gave the parched grain 
to the bridegroom as an oblation. Apas. Gr.S. 83 refers to the 
practice that the parched grain is to be offered by the bride 
and not by the groom, as an oblation is put into her by her 

brother. The RV. 84 (amaju-r-iva pittroh ) refers to an 

old maiden claiming her share in her patrimony. The term 
'nanadr' for a husband's sister which means etymologically 
one who is not pleased shows that there was an animoisity 
between the sister of the husband (nanandr) and the brother's 
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wife. The Ait. Br. (III. Beng. ed. 3 p. 295) mentions the 
relation between the rituals like that between a woman and 
her brother's wife, as one's sister, though born of same womb 
of the mother, lives by following one's wife. 

The TS. 85 refers to Visvarupa, son of Tvastr as the chief 
priest of the Devas and as the sister's son of the Asuras. 
(Visvarupo vai Tvastrah purohito Devanam aslt svasrlyo' 
suranam). Visvarupa is said to have helped the asuras, his. 
mother's people secretly, though he showed his interest in the 
Devas openly. Indra came to the rescue of the De^vas and 
chopped off his head with his thunderbolt. The rc 80 (Agas- 
tyasya nadbhyah ) refers to Agastya's sister's sons, ap- 
parently Bandhu and others. Sayana explains 'nadbhyah' as 
'nandayitibhyah', i.e. sources of joy and thus draws our atten- 
tion to the sweet relation between one and one's sister's son. 
The MS 87 mentions 'maturbhrata (maternal-uncle). The 
Jaiminlya Upanisad Brahmana 88 also testifies to a tie of love 
between the Kaurava king Ucchaisrava Kaupayeya and his 
sister's son, the Panchala king Kesin Darbhya. 

Brothers and sisters were married normally in order of 
their birth and the violation of this rule of maintaining senio- 
rity in matters of marriage was held as a sinful act, as evi- 
denced by some words, agredidhisu, didhisupati, parivitta and 
parivividana, used in Vedic literature. 

Now let us try to trace the meaning of these words. 
The word 'didhisu' is used in the rc. 89 (matu-r-didhisumavra-\ 
van svasu-r-jarah srnotu nah/ bhratendrasya sakha nah//) 
where Pusan is called 'didhisu' of his mother, the lover of his 
sister, brother of Indra and friend of ours. 'Didhisu' is ex- 
plained by Sayana as 'pati' (garbhasya nidhatuh patyuh) but 
by the learned authors of Vedic Index, 90 Grassman, Roth and 
Griffith as 'wooer' or 'suitor'. This word is also found in the 
rc. 91 (Udlrsva naryabhi .... hastagrabhasya didhiso-s-tave- 
dam ....). Sayana explains : "Devaradikah pretapatim-'udirsva 
nari' ityanaya bhartr-sakasat utthapayet", i.e., the brother 
of the husband and others should raise the wife of the dead 
husband from the funeral pyre, where she lies with her dead 
husband with the rc. beginning with 'udlrsva ete.' He also 
quotes the Asva. Gr. S. 92 : "It has been laid down in the 
sutra — the brother of the husband as the representative of the 
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husband, a pupil or an old servant should raise her with the 
rc _-"udlrsva ete." The word 'didhisoh' means 'garbhasya 
nidhatuh, according to sayana, i.e., layer of the seed. Sayana 
sa y S — "Yasmat-tvam hasta-garbhasya panigraham Kurvatah 
didhisoh garbhasya nidhatuh tava asyapatyuh sambhandhadaga- 
tam idam janitvam jayatvam-abhilaksya sam-vabhutha sam- 
bhutasi anumarana-nischayam-akarslh tasmad-agaccha." Sayana 
explains AV., quoted above as "hastagrabhah panigrahanakarta 
tasya dadhisoh dharayituh tava patyuh idam janitvam-apatyadi- 
rupena janmatvam-abhisambabhutha abhi Sampraptasi." mean- 
ing distinctly that "you have obtained birth of thy husband 
in the shape of the progeny etc., who was the supporter and 
holder of (your) hand." Thus the word 'didhisoh' in the re, 
noted above means the dead husband, layer of the said and 
the sense suggested is the futility of the wife lying with the 
dead husband Tor which she has decided to court death with 
her husband ; while 'dadhisoh' of the AV. suggests the rebirth 
of the husband who was her supporter in the shape of the 
offspring. Whitney translates the above verse of AV as — 
"Go up, O woman, to the world of the living ; thou liest by 
this one who is deceased : Come ! to him who grasps thy hand, 
thy second spouse (didlilsu), thou hast now entered into the 
relation of wife to husband." He comments that 'didhisos' is 
a correct reading and 'didhisos' is only a corruption. TA. 93 
has 'didhisos', Whitney says that "the woman can not be left 
free and independent ; she can only be relieved of her former 

wifehood by taking up a new one, he who grasps her 

hand to lead her down from the pile, becomes, at least for 
once, her husband." He gets his statement confirmed by 
Asva. Gr. S. he quotes. Oldenberg 94 holds the same view and 
refers to the brother-in-law taking over the position of the 
bridegroom. The authors of the Vedic Index 95 takes the word 
'didhlsu' in the sense of a wooer, probably a brother-in-law 
who takes the place of the husband at the funeral rite and 
w ho, as in the Hebraic levirate, is to beget a child by the 
brother's wife, if there is no son." Dr. A. C. Banerjee 96 also 
finds it "safer to render didhisu" as the lover or suitor." 

Next about 'parivitta', The AV. 97 may be quoted here 
Yebhih pasaih parivittovivaddho'hga arpita utsitascha vi te 
muchyantam vimucho hi santi bhrunaghni pusan duritani 
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mrksva//" — tr. (Whitney) — with what bonds the oversloughed 
one is bound apart, applied and tied up on each limb, let them 
be released, for they are releasers ; wipe off difficulties, O 
Pusan, on the embryo — slayer. Sayana explains 'parivitta' as 
the man (younger brother) who marries first, while his eldest 
brother remains unmarried. (Parivittah jyesthe akrta-dara- 
parigrahe purvam grhlta-darah). Ludwig in his translation of 
the RV. 98 reads 'parivetta' instead of 'parvitta' in the sense 
suggested by Sayana. But the authors of the Vedic Index 119 
take the word 'parivitta' in the sense of "an elder brother who 
is not married when his younger brother is." Delbruck, 100 
Bloomfield 101 and Zimmer take this word as the elder brother, 
unmarried while his younger brother gets married. However 
in both senses the 'parivitta' represents one of sinful conduct. 

The Vaj. S. mentions 'parivitta', parivividana, and 'edidi- 
dhisuhpati' in connection with victims to be sacrificed 
Purusamedha. (Sandhaye jaramgehayopapatimartyai pa 

ttam nirrtyai parivividanamaradhya edidhisuhpatim ), 

is these victims to be sacrificed for the deities presiding over 
arti (injury), nirrti (destruction) and araddhi (ill success) ; 
and the jara (lover) and upapati (cohusband) are to be sac- 
rificed for the deities, concerned with sandhi or unification and 
geha or household respectively. The Maitrayani Sam. 102 
mentions : "Siiryabhyudite te mrjanta Suryabhyuditah Surya- 
bhinimrukte, Suryabhinimruktah syavadatl syavadan kunakhinl 
kunakhyagredadhisi agredadhuh parivitte parivittah parivividane 
parivividano virahani vlhaha bhrunahani bhrunahanam eno 
natyeti", that is, they (gods) wiped it (sin) off over the Sur- 
yabhyudita (one who sleeps while the sun has risen), he again 
(wipes it off) over one upon whom (while sleeping) the sun 
has set, and (thence the sin is passed on successively) from him 
to one having brown teeth, to one with bad nails to the agre- 
dadhus, to the parivitta, to the parivividana, to the killer of 
human beings and finally, to the slayer of the embryo or the 
Brahman). The Kathaka Sam. 103 mentions the same list with 
the addition of 'didhisupati' and 'agre-didhisuh' instead of 
agre-'daduh' ; whereas the Kapisthala Sain. 104 begins the 
with Kunakhl and reads with a slight difference as 'vlr 
brahmajye brahmajjo' etc. The order of transference of si 
also differs a little, The Kathaka mentions 'agre-didhisuh' and 
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'didhisupatih' after parivitta and parivividana and the Kapi- 
sthala mentions parivitta and parivividana after agredadhuh. 
Sayana explains 'parivitta' as 'jyesthapurvamevodhabharyam 
Kanistham', i.e., the youngest brother marrying before the 
eldest brother, parivividana as 'prathamato vivahasilam kanist- 
na h' san tadagrahayuktamityarthah', i.e., one, the youngest (of 
brothers) intending to marry first and didhisupati as "dvi-r- 
vivahamkurvatl strl didhisu-s-tasyah patim", i.e., the husband 
of a twice-married woman. But Mahidhara takes these words 
in a different sense : 'parivitta' as the unmarried elder 
brother, while his younger brother is got married, parivividana 
as the youngest brother, married while his eldest brother is 
still unmarried ; and edidhisupati as the husband of the 
younger daughter while his eldest sister is unmarried. Bhat- 
tabhaskara agrees with Mahidhara's explanation of the first 
two but he takes didhisupati in the sense of the husband of the 
younger sister while her elder sister is unmarried, (jyayasyam 
anudhayam kanlyasl purvam-uhyate sa didhisuh tasyah patim L 
However, there is little doubt that because jara and upapati 
are enjoined in Vaj. Sam. to be dedicated in sacrifice to be 
deities presiding over conciliation and settlement of house- 
hold affairs.; whereas parivitta, parivividana and didhisupati 
are to be given over to the deities representing injury, des- 
truction and ill success, we may assume that the conduct of 
the first two was held less sinful that of the last three. Be- 
sides, the Brahmanas say nothing against the jara or upapati 
and so these relationships were not unusual in the society of 
the period of the Brahmanas. Rather the terms parivitta etc., 
as referred to in the AV. and Brahmanas, as noted above, indi- 
cate that seniority was always held in high esteem, not only 
in marriage but also in other spheres of activities in the society. 

It is difficult to ascertain whether the term 'didhisu' 
denotes a male or female suitor or wooer. The word 'didhi- 
§vo', i.e., plural of didhisu, used in feminine gender occurs in 
RV. 105 only once ; and so we may assume that didhisu denotes 
the wooer of both the sexes. Dr. Banerjee is justified to inter- 
pret 'Agne didhisu' in the sense of "the woman wooed before" ; 
otherwise if explained as 'a man who has his wife who had a 
former suitor', the word would be identical with 'didhisupati'. 
'Agre-didhisupatij' used in Vasistha D. S. 106 is nothing but 
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'didhisupatih'. However, there is nothing in the Brahmanas 
to show that seniority was always insisted upon in marriage. 
Sin could be passed over from the wife to the husband and 
also from the elder brother to the younger one. Hence the 
right of priority in marriage was stressed upon in the Brah- 
manas, in connection with brothers in the same family and 
also in case of marriage with a woman, as one wooed before 
her marriage was held unacceptable to the second man. 
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CHAPTER V 



Dress and decoration : 

The terracotas, discovered from the bed of Indus Valley 
civilisation reveal the use of 'sari' and in some cases of head- 
dress. But the evidence of materials of which cloth was made 
in that hoary antiquity is very scanty. However, prices of 
cotton-cloth have been unearthed in the excavation of Mohenjo- 
daro. Hence we may assume that the Vedic Aryans knew 
the use and cultivation of cotton, at least when they came in 
contact with the primitive peoples in India. But we know that 
when hunting was the principal occupation of the primitive 
peoples, skin was naturally used for their clothing. Skin was 
used by ancient Indian Brahmanas and particularly the Rsis 
in the Brahmanical society, as they might have as a matter 
of simple living, accepted it from the primitive people. Some 
scholar takes the rc. 1 "munayo vatavasnlhpisahga vasate 
mata" in the sense that the garments of the hermits were made 
of tanned skin." Their garments are noted in the said rc. 1 to 
have been "soiled of yellow hue" : but it is difficult to 
assess from it that these had been made of tanned skin. Like- 
wise his interpretation that Maruts are described as wearing 
deerskin 2 is also far-fetched ; because the rc. does not contain 
any word for deerskin. The term 'Valka' in TS 3 and TB 4 or 
'Valkala" used in later literature means 'barkgarments' and 
not necessarily skin cloth. However, skin might have been 
in use in the Vedic age, for making dress, as in earlier period. 

Women were, as are till today, fond of adorning them- 
selves with dress and ornaments even in the Vedic age- 
Mothers decorated their daughters with dress and ornaments, 
evidently with a view to attract their lovers or matches for 
matrimony, as reflected in the rc. 5 (susamkasa matrmrsteva 

yosa ) Elsewhere 6 (jayeva patya usati suvasa ) 

Usa is compared to a matron who, well-dressed, discloses her 
beauty to her lord. Similarly a maiden 7 is depicted a deck- 
ing herself with decorations to approach her husband. Hence 
there is little doubt about the social custom of beautifying 
oneself with gay dress and decoration. Not only men or women 
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men but also horses were clothed with the upper garment 
(adbivasam) and with golden trappings (hiranyani), as noted 
jn the RV. S Besides cotton, bark or skin we hear of wool 
as the material of making a cloth, wool meant for making a 
wa rm cloth was evidently used by the Aryans, particularly 
w hen they were in the region of cold climate. The Parusni 
country was famous for its wool, like Gandhara, for its sheep. 9 
The words 'suchayascha' suchasya cha' in RV. 10 mean she- 
goat and he-goat who are blessed with Pusan as their lord 
and if so, goat's fleeces were also used in making garments. 
Woollen thread (Urnasutra) is repeatedly mentioned in later 
samhitas and Brahmanas. 11 The SB 12 (anaidaklr urnah) 
mentions wool, not coming from sheep, implying thereby that 
goat's hair was also used for the purpose of clothing. The 
Rgvedic poet speaks highly of wool of Gandhara's sheep. 
(Sarvahamasmi romasa Gandharlnam-iva-vika). 13 

From the Vedic literature we learn that words like Adhi- 
vasa, vasa, sic, samulya, drapi and pesas were used to denote 
garments of both the sexes. Adhivasa 14 means the upper gar- 
ments. The SB. 15 mentions that the king in a ritual puts on 
garments, one called tarpya, next one of undyed wool, then 
a mantle. and a head-band. An undergarment (Vasah antaram 
and nlvi, in AV., viii, 2.16) and an upper garment (adhivasa) 
were used by both the sexes. Paridhana is also noted in AV. 1S 
and Br. Upa. 17 probably to mean an undergarment. A gar- 
ment of Saffron (Kausumbhaparidhana), a silken garment is 
also mentioned in Safikh. Aranyaka. 18 The VS 19 also refers 
to a dyer, evidently, for colouring garments. The garments 
were of the embroidered (pesas) and the Maruts 20 are depicted 
as wearing mantles adorned with gold (hiranyan pratyatkan). 
Tarpya means, according to Katyayana and Sayana, a linen 
cloth or one soaked in ghee or one made of triparna plants. 
Goldstucker means by this, 'a silk-undergarment,'. Kings 
u sed to wear 'drapi', i.e., a gorgeous mantle on ceremonious 
occasions. The AV. 21 (tasyai hiranya-drapaye'ratya akaram 
namah) shows that a woman also used to wear a 'drapi ; The 
^V. 22 shows the use of drapi even by the important God Varuna 
an d Sayana explains the term as 'Kavacha', a mantle. Hence 
We may assume that drapi was used by prominent men. 'Vasa' 
n^ght have denoted an upper garment like adhivasa, at least 
11 s*r " t 
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in the case of MudgalanI 23 whose vasa was being blown up 
in the air by tbe wind. (Utsma vato vahati vaso ....). If S o, 
it served the purpose of modern 'Orhni'. The wedding dress 
was called Vadhuya, as noted in RV. 24 The RV. 23 (Mata- 
putrarn yatha sichabhyenam Bhuma urnuhi) refers to 'sich' 
the border of the upper garment with which the mother h 
said to have covered the child in her lap. Elsewhere 20 Agni 
is said to have illuminated the Heaven and Earth, the borders 
of the skycloth. 

'Pesas' means, according to the authors of the Vedic 
Index, "an embroidered garment as a female dancer would wear." 
The making of such garments was a regular occupation of 
women, as is indicated by the Pesaskarl, the female embroi- 
dered, figuring in the list of victims at the Purusamedha in the 
Yajurveda (VS., 30.9) '"though the commentator on the 
Tait. Brah, 27 explains the word as 'wife of a maker of gold. 2 " 
Prof. Sarkar explains the term 'pesas' as "gold-embroidered 
cloth generally." 29 But the terms 'hiranyapesas' 30 and hiran- 
yadrapi 31 shows that pesas meant simply a costly cloth and 
it was used in a compound with 'hiranya' to indicate its being 
embroidered with gold threads. The word 'Supesah' 32 also 
confirms the same sense, meaning one with beautiful dress. 

Usnlsa means the turban 33 or headdress, according to 
Vedic Index, used by both the sexes. It is mentioned in AV 34 , 
AB. 35 SB. 36 KS. 37 and MS 38 in the same sense. Vratya's 
turban is also noted in PB. 39 IndranI is depicted as wearing 
it in SB 40 . Dr. Altekar 41 is justified to remark that 
"probably this usnlsa was something like a pagree 
and not merely a piece of cloth for covering the head like 
the modern Odhni. It was not very common, for the usual 
custom for the ladies was to arrange the hair in different 
artistic plaits (AV., X. 114.3 ; VS., XI.56), the grace of which 
could not be properly revealed, if the head was covered by a 
headdress or Odhni". However, the case of IndranI noted 
above, indicates that the turban was worn by rich and aristo- 
cratic ladies. A fan-like head dress, seen on terracotta figurines 
of the period of the Indus valley civilization indicates its 
use even before the Vedic period. However, its use in the 
post- Vedic period became rarer, as evidenced by the sculptures 
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in Bharhut and Sahchi which show that an upper garment was 
rarely used by women in the Suhga period. 

Samulya, as referred to in the marriage hymn of the 
RV. 4 - means a "woollen garment", worn at night, according 
to the learned authors of the Vedic Index. 43 Prof. Sarkar 44 
remarks that it might have been of "silk-cotton wool." But 
Dr. Altekar's suggestion that it might have been "the sari 
rather than a short" is not acceptable and I think that Dr. Upa- 
dhyaya is more justified to think of it as a 'skirt in the pleated 
effect." 

The art of weaving was known to the Aryans even in 
the Rgvedic period, as evidenced by the word 'Sirl', 45 and 
Vayitrl denoting a female weaver. Bleaching or dyeing 
clothes is also implied in the term 'sundhyavah'. 46 Usa is depict- 
ed as putting on a brocaded robe. Such brocade indicates the 
practice of interweaving with gold threads to produce rich 
dresses of cotton or wool. The VS. 47 mentions a 'rajayitrl', a 
female dyer in this list of victims at the Purusamedha. "Such!" 
is mentioned in RV. and later Vedic works ; 48 and hence 
needle work must have been in vogue throughout the Vedic 
period and stitched clothes must have been used by Vedic 
Aryans. Dr. Upadhyaya 49 has rightly remarked : "The cold 
climate of the Punjab and the north-western frontier must have 
necessitated the use of stitched clothes." If this is accepted 
in the Indo-Iranian times when the Aryans lived in a colder 
climate, stitched clothes might have been in practice. Prof. 
Altekar 50 refers to 'Chandataka', mentioned in Katyayana S.S., 
which the wife of the sacrificer was given to wear and which 
means a short, according to a commentator. But the term 
'chandataka' is absent in the Vedas and hence Prof. Altekar 
suggests that Katyayana probably refers "to an innovation of 
his age ; and that "in the Vedic age very probably only a 
dahara or Kaupina, that is, a strip of cloth to be worn on a 
girdle in between the legs was used on the occasion." 

Spinning and Weaving : 

A criterion of a country's civilization is its progress in 
the arts of clothing. The art of spinning and weaving has 
already gained a firm footing among the Aryans even in the 
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Rgvedic period. The Vedic passage : "as fathers, they have 
set their heritage on earth, their offspring, as a thread con- 
tinuously spun out," shows the practice of spinning. A triply 
twisted thread is also referred to in another passage. Else- 
where we find the process of spinning and weaving fully re- 
vealed : "The sacrifice drawn out with threads on every side,, 
stretched by a hundred sacred ministers and one, this do these 
fathers weave who hitherward are come : they set beside the 
war and cry, weave forth, weave back. The man extends it 
and the man unbinds it : even to this vault of heaven hath 
he outspun it. These legs are fastened to the seat of wor- 
ship : they made the Soma hymns their weaving shuttles." 
The technical terms like 'tantu' meaning thread and the warp, 
as opposed to 'Otu' (=woof), found in the AV., 51 'tasara' 
meaning 'Shuttle' in RV. 52 and Yaj. V., 53 'mayukha' meaning 
a peg used for keeping a web stretched in RV. 54 also indicate 
the prevalence of the art of weaving in the Vedic period. 

'Upanah' meaning a sandal or shoe is noted in TS. M and 
later Vedic works. The SB. 56 mentions shoes of boar-skin. 
The use of staff and sandals (dandopanaha) is evidenced by 
the KausTtaki Brahmana. 57 The Pancha-vimsa Brahmana 58 
refers to 'Upanah' of a Vratya. 

Love of ornaments was, as is still now, an important fea- 
ture of Vedic Society. The Vedic Indians attached great value 
to gold, as evidenced by the res. 59 singing praises of gold 
(hiranya-pindan and hiranyayuh) where Divodasa is said to 
have given golden treasures to the Rsi Garga. Gold was used 
for ornaments, as indicated by 'niska-kantha' in AB. 60 and 
'niskagrlva' in RV. 61 meaning one with a golden ornament on 
the neck and necklaces of gold, reached down to the chest 
(vaksahsu rukma). The rc. 62 mentions 'Karnasobhana' orna- 
ment for the ear, apparently for the use of men. Hiranya 63 
in the plural means ornaments of gold. Gold was obtained 
from the ore by smelting, as indicated in Vedic passages. 64 
Hiranyakara is noted in the list of victims at the Purusamedho. 65 
The RV., 66 depicts Maruts wearing a set of women's orna- 
ments like anklets on feet, gold on breast and visors wrought 
of gold on head. Armlets, bangles and anklets 67 were used 
by both the sexes even in the Rgvedic age. Rings were also 
perhaps used for fingers, as denoted by 'Khadi-hasta' 68 and 
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'hiranyakhadi' 69 the re. 70 (Amsesva vah prapathesu Khadayo' 

) refers to some sort of ornament decking the shoulders 

and anklets (Khadi) on feet. Kumba is noted with Opasa 
and Kurira as an ornament of women's hair in RV. 71 and 
AV. 72 The TS. 73 refers to the goddess Sinlvall as wearing a 
fine head-dress (sukaparda, su-kurlra and svopasa). The 
AV. 74 mentions a demon as 'tirltin' i.e., adorned with a 
tiara or diadem. Pravarta was a round ornament of the Vratya, 
as referred to in AV. 75 Prakasa and 'pravepa' are mentioned 
in the Brahmanas 76 and MS 77 as denoting an ornament of 
metal or a metal mirror. A jeweller is mentioned in the list 
of victims at the Purusamedha in the Yajurveda. 78 'Manigrl- 
vam' in the RC., 79 shows the use of a jewel on the neck. The 
PB. 8 " indicates that a 'mani' could be strung on a thread. Mani 
was worn round the neck as an amulet against all kinds of 
evils. 'Safikha' in the AV. 81 denotes a pearlshell used as an 
amulet ; and we find in this hymn the tale of the origin of 
pearls : "Born from the wind out of the atmosphere, out of 
the light of lightning let this gold-born shell of pearl protect 
us from distress." It is interesting to note the remark of W.D. 
Whitney in this connection that "the bit of Hindu folk-lore 
about 'the origin of pearls by transformation of rain-drops 
falling into the sea (Indische Spruche, 344) is as old as this 
Vedic text." (AV. I, p. 161). 'Vimukta', a pearl is also 
found in the late Sadvimsa Br. 82 It is more likely that the 
pearls were known to the Aryans when they had spread upto 
the sea-coast. 'Sthagara' 83 denotes an ornament, made of the 
fragrant substance, 'sthagara'. 'Sraj' meaning garland was 
used by both the sexes desiring to be handsome. 84 The RV. 85 
refers to 'Asvin-s' as lotus-wreathed (puskara-sraja) . 

The RV. 80 (chatu-s-kaparda yuvatih su-pesa ) 

speaks of an altar compared to a young girl with hair, oiled 
and combed, made in four plaits. The term 'visita-stuka' in 
the rc. 87 shows how hair was braided. Rudra is depicted as 
wearing his hair in coils (kapardine) in the RV. 88 Ptisan is 
also likewise painted in the rc. 89 Hence we may assume that 
not only women but also men had their hair coiled. Indrani 90 
is also said to have possessed lovely hands, fingers, broad hair- 
plaits and broad hips. (Kim suvaho svangur prthusto prthu- 
iaghane). Sinlvall is addressed as one with long broad tufts 
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of hair, '(prthustuke) i n the RV. 91 The term 'stuka' is also- 
mentioned in KS. 92 and SB. 93 in the sense of tufts of hair. 
The descendants of Vasistha are sung of as having their hair 
coiled on the right side. 04 ('daksinata-s-kaparda') . Hence we 
may assume that the different styles of arranging hairs, as 
noted in paintings and sculptures of India of the later post- 
Vedic period had already been in practice even in the Rgvedic 
period. 

The RV. 93 speaks of Indra, rich with beard. The AV. P * 
and VS., 97 also refer to one's beard. So we may assume 
that a man was accustomed to bear beards. However, shaving 
with the razor (ksura) was also known to the Rgvedic Aryans, 
as evidenced by -the rc 98 (bhurijoriva ksuram) and the 
AV." The RV. 100 (Vapteva smasru vapasi pra bhuma) refers 
to the art of shaving by a barber. A hair-dresser is said to 
have shorn hair and beard, adorning the face, with his very 
sharp razor. 101 

The RV. 102 (Anjana-gandhim surabhim . . . . aranyani-m) 
sings praise of the presiding deity of the forest as 'Sweet-scent- 
ed'. Elsewhere 103 it speaks of women as embellished with 
sacred perfumes (punya-gandha's). Again in the rc. 104 women 
attending the funeral rites are depicted as adorned "with frag- 
rant balm and unguent" and "decked with fair jewels". (Tma 

narl-r anjanena sarpisa su-ratana ....■■). Thus 

we may assume that ointments and perfumes were used by 
women even in the Rgvedic age for embellishing their bodies. 
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CHAPTER VI 



i) Food and Drink : 

Food is called 'anna', derived from ^/ ad (=to eat) and 
also 'pitu' in the sense of nourisher, used in the RV. 1 
( . . . . pitum papivan-charvanna) where Soma, the intoxicating 
drink is referred to as pitu. Elsewhere 2 pitu is food as nou- 
risher ("pitum-nu stosam"), Sayana explains it as 'palakam- 
annam'. Ida, 3 andhas, 4 parimsa 5 and ahara 6 are also used 
in the sense of food in the Vedic literature. Anna is more 
frequently used in the RV., AV., 7 T. Up. 8 and Chand. Up., n 
where it is highly praised as 'sarvousadha' i.e., panacea and as 
increasing different faculties of man. 

ii) Cereals : 

Specimens of barley, unearthed from the ruins of Mohen- 
jodaro 10 show its use in that region in the pre-Vedic age. 
Barley was an important item of food in the Vedic period, as 
evidenced by the Vedic literature. 11 It was formed into cakes 
(purodasa), noted in the RV. and later works. 12 Sayana ex- 
plains 'pakti' of the RV. 13 as a cake, but since pakti and 
purodasa are used in the same hymn, some scholar takes pakti 
as "a liquid preparation", served after purodasa. The SB. 

( Yava-mayam-apupam krtva 14 , ) and "vrlhimayam-apQ- 

pam" 15 ) shows how cakes were prepared from both barley and 
rice-flour. Parched barley 16 meal, mixed with curds, clarified 
butter, soma-juice or water or milk was also taken. Yavagu 17 
means 'barley-gruel' but it was also made up of other grains 
like 'jartila' (wild sesame) and gavldhuk (a kind of grass), 
as noted in TS. 18 (jartila-yavagva va juhuyad gavldhuk-yava- 
gva,va). The learned scholars, authors of the Vedic Index 19 
think that "Yava in the Rgvedic appears to be a generic term 
for any sort of 'grain' and not merely 'barley'. The later sense 
is probably found in the Atharvaveda and is regular later." 
But as noted above, barley was known to the earlier people 
of the period of the Indus valley civilization and if so, we may 
accept the fact of its use even in the Rgvedic stage. 
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Wheat (godhuma) is mentioned in the VS. 20 and SB. 21 
but not in the Rgveda. But if the opinion of the Russian 
scientists like Vevilov that wheat grew up in centre near 
the Punjab in the pre-historic age is accepted to be true, we 
may hold that it continued its use among the Aryans even 
in the Rgvedic stage, probably when they had associated them- 
selves with the Dravidians for the first time. 

The excavations 22 at Maheshwara and Navdatoll show 
that wheat, rice, 'masura', 'masa', 'arahar', gram, pea and 
kulattha' were used by the people of the region like the Dra-. 
vidians and Proto-Australoids as early as 1200 b.c. Rice-husk 
was used for mud-plaster at Hastinapure about 800B.C. 73: 
Hence we may assume that the Aryans borrowed the use of rice 
from the non-aryans even in the Rgvedic stage. The 
Rgveda 24 refers to 'dhanyam VTjam', which might have meant 
grain in general. The term 'Vrlhi' meaning rice is not men- 
tioned in the Rgveda but is ferquently referred to in the later 
Vedic works. 25 The TS. 26 refers to its two types Krsna and 
Sukla, besides 'asudhanya', obviously a swift variety of rice. 
The SB. 27 mentions 'hayana', a type of rice growing in a year. 
The TS 28 speaks of 'mahavrlhi' as the best of all types of rice. 
(Samrajyam va etad-osadhmam yanmah?vrlhayah). The Brh. 
Upa. 29 refers to ten cultivated types of grain : rice and barley 
(vrlhi-yavah) sesarrmm and beans (tila-masah), anupriyangavah, 
godhumah, masurah (lentils) and khala-kulah. Plasuka is 
noted in the SB. 30 as an epithet of vrlhi meaning 'shooting up 
rapidly.' Odana i.e., a mess was prepared with rice, cooked 
in water or milk. 31 'Parivapa' 32 meaning fried grains of rice 
is noted in later samhitas and Brahmanas. 'Laja' 33 meaning 
the same is mentioned in later Vedic works. Parched rice was 
also boiled and taken as a drink. 34 

iii) Pulses : 

Pulses like masa 35 (beans), mudga 36 and masura 37 were 
also used. Kulmasa 38 was a preparation of beans, mixed 
with guda and oil ; and Sankara has explained it as inferior 
beans (Kutsitan masan). The AV. 39 refers to Vi-starin, a typ s 
of idana porridge. Whitney explains this term as rice-mess 
kneaded into furrows and with juices, poured into them. 
Krsara, a mess of rice and sesamum is mentioned in Sadvirnsa 
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gj-gjjmana- 40 Milk or milk products were the main items of 
t iie food and drink of the Vedic Aryans who were pastoral 
people at least in the earlier phase. Milk 41 (payas) finds 
mention frequently in Rgveda and later Vedic works. Milk 
0 ( cows, 42 buffoloes 43 and goats 44 was taken. Gavasira 45 was 
a preparation of milk with soma. Pratiduh in the sense of 
fresh milk, warm from the cow is mentioned in the AV., 40 TS., 47 
IB. 48 and TB. 49 Boiled milk and its cream are referred to 
as 'srta' in SB. 50 Some people took the vow of living on milk 
alone (payovrata). 51 Curds were frequently used. 52 "Somaso 
dadhyasirah" 53 shows that soma was mixed with curd. "Prsa- 
daiya" 54 means 'sprinkled butter', i.e., butter mixed with sour 
milk. 'Amiksa' was a mess of clotted curds, mentioned not in 
the RV. but in all later works ; 55 it was the solid portion of 
the preparation, the liquid part being known as Vajina. 56 
The rc 57 (suchi ghrtam na taptam-aghnyayah) states distinctly 
that ghee of cow's milk was held pure after heating. Ghee 
was used with soma 68 and cakes. 59 

The RV. 00 ('yah samidha ya ahutl yo vedena dadasa marto 
Aghaye yo manasa svadhvarah) states that he who offers to 
Agni a fuel-stick, an offering of ajya etc., with praises of Vedic 
texts and with cooked food, is a devout sacrificer. Again, the 
rc. 61 praises 'pitu' (food) of different types like water, herbs, 
milk-mess mixed with soma, barley and Karambha ; and the 
absence of meat in the list of items, nutritious for good 
health shows that some people took to vegetables, avoiding 
meat. However, fire is called the eater of ox and barren 
cows. 62 (uksannaya vasannaya). Cows were killed at mar- 
riage, as noted distinctly in the RV. 63 (Aghasu hanyante gavo). 
A goat was also given into fire as share to the ancestors." 4 
Elsewhere 65 we find that the flesh of buffaloes, horses, bulls, 
barren cows and sheep were cooked and offered into fire. 
A big goat or a big ox 66 was killed for a distinguished guest. 
"Cows were regularly slain in honour of guests." 67 The 
Gopatha Br. 68 refers to distribution of different parts of ani- 
mals, sacrificed to different members who performed the 

sacrifice (Athatah savanlyasya paso-r-vibhagam hanu 

sajihve prastotuh daksinau padau grhapate vrata-radasya 

savyau padau grhapatnyah vrata-pradayah ) . The flesh 

°f horse is described as roasted on spits (abhisulam nihattasya 
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vadhavati) and boiled in pots (ukhaya). 69 The term 'mamsau- 
dana' is in Brh. Up. 70 Kakutha in MS 71 and Kakkata in 
Yaj. Veda 72 means a crab. We come across a word 'Karvara' 
in AV. 73 meaning some sort of fish, 'Kullkaya' and 'Jasa' in 
TS 74 and Kulipaya in VS, 75 also taken to be a fish. Jhasa is 
noted in the story of Manu told in SB 7G meaning 'mahamatsya' 
(a great fish). 'Matsya' occurs in RV. 77 only once but fre- 
quently later ; and 'mahamatsya' in Brh. Upa. 78 and sakula in 
AV. 79 and VS. 80 show the use of fish in the Vedic period 
among the Aryans. Thus from the above survey we may 
assume that the Vedic Aryans were used to take vegetables, 
fish and meat. Beef-eating was the practice of the day, though 
the AV. 81 refers to an aversion against it. The cow was re- 
garded as 'aghnya' 82 (not to be killed), obviously for her 
usefulness even in the Rgvedic stage. 

'Madhu' is highly sung of in the RV. The rc 83 (madhva 
samprktah saraghena dhenavah) shows how honey, procured from 
bees was highly appreciated. The AV. 84 (apupavan madhu- 
mamscharu-reha sTdatu") states that cakes were sweetened by 
honey. The Jain. Up. Brah. 85 and SB 86 record taboos against 
its use by women and pupils respectively. Iksu is first found 
in the AV 87 and later Vedic works. Apupa was made of 
both barley or rice. 88 

Salt is frequently mentioned in the Vedic literature, not, 
of course, in the Rgveda. 89 The Chand. Upa. 90 (Tadyatha 
lavanena suvarnam sandadhyat) mentions its value greater than 
that of gold. But it is curious to note that though the Salt 
range lies within the Sapta-Sindhu region, first occupied by 
the Rgvedic Aryans, salt is conspicous by its non-mention in 
the Rgveda and it is more strange to find that its value was 
appreciated to be greater than that of gold in the Chand. Upa. 
noted above when the Aryans had expanded far eastward, at 
least in the Kurukshetra region. 

The AV. mentions 'pippall' 91 meaning long pepper and 
'haridra' 92 (turmeric) and thus leads us to assume the use 
of these articles as spices. Tila (sesamum) is mentioned m 
the AV. and later works, 93 often in connection with masa 
(kidney bean). Its oil (taila-kundam) is referred to in AV. 94 
The AV. 95 (Agne tailasya prasan. Yatudhanan vilapaya) shows 
how the non-aryans were more fond of it. Mustard (sarsapa) 
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j S noted in Chand. Upa. 0G The oil-seeds of sesamum were 
boiled and made into a porridge (tilaudana), as referred to 
also in the Brh. Upa. 97 

The RV. 98 sings praises of plants (osadhi). Particularly 
the rc 99 speaks of these as mother (matara-s), evidently for 
their efficacies ; and plants of various types producing flowers 
and fruits and even the barren ones (Yah phalinl-r-ya aphala 
apuspa yascha puspinlh. . . . ) 100 are regarded as saving the 
people from all sins. Hence we may assume that the Rgvedic 
Aryans knew the importance of plants and utilised flowers 
and fruits. The RV. 101 mentions distinctly the consumption 
of sweet fruits (svadoh phalasya jagdhvaya . . . . ) . Fruits are 
mentioned in the AV. and later Vedic works, as for example, 
three types of jujube 102 vilva 103 (aegle marmelos), Kharjura, 104 
amra 103 (mango), amalaka 10 " (myrobalan fruit) and cucumber 107 
(urvaruka). 

iv) Soma : 

Next about soma, the plant so reputed for its juice 
as to be praised in the earlier ninth Mandala of the RV. and 
other six hymns of the Rgveda. It was the main item of the 
Soma-yaga. This plant grew on the Mujavant Mountain. 108 
It is difficult to ascertain its identity. Dr. J. M. Unwala 
identifies it with 'ephedra'. 109 The plant was first washed 
in water, 110 (yad-adbhih parisichyase mrjyamano gabhastyoh), 
then pounded with stones or in a mortar. 111 Its stalk was 
called amsu 112 and its juice was called andhas, rasa, pitu, 
Piyusa and ararta. It was purified, when poured upon a 
strainer (antah pavitra ahitah) 113 It 114 was mixed with curds 
(dadhyasir), with clarified butter (ghrtam vasanah) and milk 
(gavasir) with barley [Yavasir) and with honey (saumyam 
madhu). It was held to be sweet (madhu) and delicious 
(svadu) and an invigorating and exhilarating drink. 115 

We come across an intoxicating drunk, sura, made of 
fermanted barley or wild paddy, (durmadast na surayam). 116 
The AV., 117 while extolling a certain rice-mess offering states : 
"having pools of ghee, having slopes of honey, having strong 
drink (sura) for water, filled with milk, with water, with 
curds — let all these complete lotusponds approach thee.". The 
Ait. Br. 118 (atha yat sura bhavati ksatram rupam tad-atho 
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annasya rasah . . . . atMsmai surakamsam hasta adadhati) shows 
the importance of 'Sura', identified with a Ksattriya and par- 
ticularly the placing of sura in the hands of a king indicates 
its use by the Ksattriyas. However, the RV. 119 (. . . .sa sura 

manyu-r-vibhldako achittih/ anrtasya prayota) shows how 

sura was condemned in the society, as it was, alongwith anger 
and dice, looked upon as the cause of sin. The AV. 120 also 
mentions 'sura' alongwith flesh and dice as evils of life. The 
KS 121 shows that the brahmins avoided sura for its evil effects. 
A king named Asvapati is said to have claimed that there 
was no drunkard in his kingdom (na me steno janapade na 

kadaryo na madyapo ) as evidenced by the ChSnd. 

Upa. 122 The AV. mentions other drinks, mantha and pari- 
sruta 123 and Kflala. 124 Harisvami comments on 'Parisrut' in 
SB. 125 : "sura-sadhanaya paryapta-paripakaih saspai-r-nispanno 
rasah parisrud. ityuchyate," i.e., parisrut is an intoxicating drink, 
made by fermenting certain sufficiently ripened grasses. Sayana, 
however, opines that Sura is a beverage prepared from mature 
shoots of rice etc., while parisrut is such as made of shoots, 
not quite ripe. The Yaj. V. and Tai. Br. refer to another 
beverage, called masara. 128 The Katya. S. S. 127 describes in 
detail the method of its preparation. Mahidhara comments on 
VS (xix, 14.82) : "Vrlhi-syamakaudanachamayoh saspa-tok- 
ma-laja nagnahu churnah sarnsargo' masaran." Hence it might 
have been a mess of rice and syamaka with grass, parched 
barley etc. But Sayana says, while commenting on the 
TB : 128 "Masaram takramisritam suksma yava-churnam", i.e., 
it is a mixture of powdered barley-meal and butter-milk. How- 
ever, Sayana's explanation fails to satisfy us in view of its 
description in detail in KS, noted above. The Apas. D. S.- 2, 
(tatha kilalausa dhlnam cha) also mentions kTlala, prepared 
from cereals. Panini 130 (angani maireye) refers to a spiced 
liquor called 'maireya', prepared with guda or sugar ; and 
elsewhere 181 he speaks of 'kapisayanf, wine imported from 
Kapisi (north of Kabul). It may be noted here that soma, 
the most favourite drink of the Vedic period maintained its 
importance by its use in the Srauta ritual but it lost its pre* 
vious position in the post-vedic period, as it is not us^d m 
the domestic rites. 132 The Brahmanas avoided drinking, aS 
reflected in K.S. 133 obviously for its evil effects and Gau- 
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tama' 54 made it a law binding on brahmanas not to use any 
liquor. 

Water of rivers, wells and springs, nay even rainwater 
was accepted as anbrosia (amrta) and a remedy (bhesaja) 
by the Vedic Aryans. 135 The AV. 136 praises and prays to the 
waters of different sources like mountain, fountain, rains, 
canals, streams etc. Apas. D.S. 137 prescribes that the house- 
holder should keep the water-vessels ever filled up and shows 
thereby importance of water as a drink. Katya. S. S. 138 shows 
how water was filtered and purified for use. The art of cook- 
ing, the method of cleaning food articles with a sieve and 
grinding food-grains and preparation of purodasa, apupa etc. 
and the use of implements and utensils, as reflected in RV. 139 
and other Vedic works 140 show how the Vedic Aryans were 
highly civilized in the matter of using food and drink. 

Food cooked by a woman in her courses was taken to 
be impure. 141 (nasya annam-adyat). In the later Vedic period 
food was looked upon to be pulluted when it came in contact 
with persons of low-castes. A Sudra was not allowed to milch 
the cow whose milk was required to be used in a sacrifice. 142 
Dining with anaryas was regarded as an act of sin. 143 Kavasa 
was born of a female slave and so he was not allowed to 
dine with others. 144 

The Vedic Aryans started eating with recitation of prayer 
to food, as reflected in RV. 145 (Svado pito madho pito vayam 
tva vavrmahe/ asmakam-avita bhava). The AB 148 prescribes 
an atonement for one who takes newly ripened corn (navanna) 
without offering an agrayanesti oblation. 

Not only gods but men also were given food before one 
takes his meal. Here we may trace the worship of guests 
even as early as the Rgvedie period. The fire god is con- 
ceived as the guest in the RV. 147 The AV. 148 sings praises 
of hospitality. The Res 149 show that it is an act of 'sin to 
eat without feeding a hungry man ("Ya adhraya chakamanaya 

marditacam na vindati" and "kevalagho bhavati kevaladi). 

The SB 150 also entoguises the guest-offering as offering sacrifice 
to the deity Visnu. The Tait. Upa. 151 also lays stress on 
hospitality, using the expression "atithi-deva" (one whose deity 
is one's guest). The SB 152 states : "One should therefore eat 
only in the evening and morning", to reach the full measure of 
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life ; and thus moderation in diet is insisted on. The re 1 *'* 

(ni parvata admasado na sedu-s ) reveals to us the 

mode of eating that the Vedic Aryans took their meals in a 
sitting posture, motionless. Sayana explains this simile as 
"Yatha te bhojanartham naischalye-nasate." From the SB 13 * 
we learn that "the husband should not eat food in the pre- 
sence of his wife, far from him (who does not do so), a 
vigorous son is born and she in whose presence (the husband) 
does not eat food bears a vigorous son." Elsewhere 155 it 
mentions that "Yajnavalkya says : whenever human women 
here eat, (they do so) apart -from men." (....ima manusya 
striya-stira ivaiva pumso jighatsanti ....). The AB 150 records 
that soma was the prescribed drink, for the Brahmanas, curds 
for Vaisyas, water' for the Sudras and the juice, extracted from 
the roots of nyagrodha and the fruits of Udumbara, asvattha 
and plaksa for the Ksattriyas. Thus we see that the society 
was casteridden by this time. 

Thus from the above survey we know that in the primi- 
tive period the Negroid man gathered food from the trees and 
the animals he had hunted and killed. In the stage of the 
plants, i.e., roots and fruits and vegetables and took flesh of 
Proto-Australoid the man was a food-producer and began to 
use betel-leaves and betel-nuts and various fruits of trees which 
he produced. Probably he was the first producer of rice. 
Lateron, the Dravidians started the use of rice, barley and 
pulses and even that of oil, palm juice and toddytapping. 
Then in the period of the Indus Valley culture wheat, barley, 
sesamum, milk of domesticated animals like buffaloes, goats 
and sheep and fish and meat came to be used. Wheat and 
rice are absent in the Rgveda but they are frequently men- 
tioned in the later samhitas and other Vedic \vorks. How- 
ever, the Vedic Aryans consumed barley, milk, curds, oil; clari- 
fied butter, pulses and meat. According to some scholars 
they took beef. Probably they had borrowed the use of these 
food-articles from their predecessors, i.e., the people of the 
Indus Valley civilization. Honey was the favourite drink of 
the Aryans but the Vedic Aryans learnt the use of juice of 
sugar-canes. The non- Aryans were gradually assimilated in 
the Aryan society, as reflected in the Vratya sacrifice. In the 
later Vedic period the society became caste-ridden and rules 
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for maintaining the solidarity of a caste and purity of food 
were framed, the fullfledged picture of which is reflected in 
the post-Vedic works of the sutra period. There is little doubt 
that food habits changed as a result of fusion of the Aryans 
with the non-Aryans. Wine was discarded by the brahmins 
but was used by the Ksattriyas and other sections of the 
society. The words 'ghrtavantam' 157 and 'madhuman' 158 in 
connection of apupa suggests that cakes (apupas) were pre- 
pared with clarified butter and honey. Obviously these cakes 
of rice or barley were fried in ghee on a slow fire and honey 
was mixed only to sweeten the cakes. Hence we may assume 
that frying was in use even as early as the Rgvedic period. 
From the remains of bones of bear, sheep and the bovine 
species found in the houses of the Indus Valley people in the 
Chalcolithic age we can not resist the conclusion that flesh of 
these animals formed their food. Beef-eating was in practice 
in the Rgvedic age, as reflected in Rv. (vi. 39, 1 ; 
viii, 43, ' 11, X.27.2 and X.85.13). The term 'goghna 
means a guest for whom a cow was slaughtered. The 
rc (X.85.13 — "aghasu hanyante gavah) shows clearly 
how a cow was killed in Aghas (Maghas). The slaying of 
a great ox (mahoksa) or a great goat (mahaja), for a guest 
was regularly prescribed and the word 'atithigva' means pro- 
bably 'slaying cows for guests ;' But Swami Mahadevananda 
Giri (Vedic Culture, Cal. Uni., 1947, pp. 122f.) has tried to 
establish that slaughter of cows in the Vedic age" is "but a 
misconception". He means by 'aghasuhanyante gavah' "the 
Dawn making its appearance with the rise of Magha scatter 
the rays of the sun," interpreting 'han' in the sense of "motion" 
and not slaughter. He states that in the RV. (viii 101, 15- 
16), V.S. (IV, 16, 20) and AV. X.10.& xii.4.5) "go" is 
clearly referred to as "aghnya" (not to be killed). Yaska 
also takes 'aghnya' as a synonym of cow (go) — "aghnya a-han 
tavya bhavati". The RV. (X.87.16) shows the same spirit 
by stating that one who steals the milk of the unkillable cow 
is beheaded by Agni and cow is the deity of the RV. (iv, 
58.10). Swamiji refutes the interpretation of the Vedic man- 
tra 'gam-alabheta,' taken in the sense of cow-killing and says 
that the word "alabhante" is used in the sense of "touching" 
(Ibid p. 134). He mentions that the rule of the Grhyasutra 
12 
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"achantodakaya sasam-adaya gau-r-iti trih praheti" refers to 
the touching of a cow in connection with marriage. But . the 
interpretation of the text "Etadyatha rajne va Brahmanaya vil 
madhoksam mahajam va pachet, "given by Swamiji is far- 
fetched. The word 'Uksannaya' in RV. (viii 43.11) is taken 
to be "edibles mixed with soma juice," instead of a great bull. 
But Agni has been referred to in the rc as "uksannaya Vasan- 
naya soma-prsthaya vedhase" and so "soma-prsthaya Vedhase" 
would have been redundant, if his explanation is accepted. 
The Brh. Upa. (VI, 4.18 "Atha ya icchet . . . . mamsaudanam 
pachayitva- . . .auksena varsabhena va) refers distinctly to food 
mixed with meat, and particularly to beef of bulls, young or 
aged, Swamiji's -explanation of mamsa, uksa and vrsa seems to 
be far-fetched, as all these terms can not be taken to mean 
plants simply because the Chand. Upa. (V. 2.4) refers to 
"Sarvausadha," all types of herbs or plants. 

Interest in cows in the Vedic age is exhibited in the 
RV. (vi.28.4) and also in the episode of Satyakama Jabala- 
(Chand. Upa., IV.4.1) and Brh. Upa., vi.3.12) where Jabala 
is said to have been given 400 weak cows to be tended and 
raised to 1000, to gain the knowledge of Brahman. But the 
animal sacrifice, as reflected in RV., AV., and the later Brah- 
manas, as noted above leads is to conclude that beef-eating 
was not unknown in the period concerned. The AV. (ix, 
4.11-14) tells us distinctly that the dissectors of the sacrificial 
bull are to call out the names of different parts of the carcass, 
each offered to a particular god. It is more likely that the 
Vedic Aryans changed their food habit in course of their 
change of habitations. In earlier period when they were in 
colder regions, beef eating was in fashion to meet the demand 
of a colder climate ; but when they penetrated later on into 
warmer places like Kuruksetra and other eastern places and 
when they realised the importance of bulls in agriculture, they 
gave up beef-eating, as reflected in a long discourse on the 
non-advisibility of cow-slaughter in the injunction of the Sat. 
Brah. (III. 1.2.3— "Let him not eat the flesh of the cow or the 
ox, for the cow and the ox doubtless support everything on 
earth"). 
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CHAPTER— VII 



AMUSEMENT 

i) Music : Music was the most important of the 
amusements of the Vedic Aryans. The frog hymns of the 
RV. refer to the chanting of the Brahmanas. The last three 
hymns of the 9th Mandala of the RV. with the refrain "Indra- 
yendo parisrava" (Flow, Indu, for Indra) were used to be sung 
during the period of extraction of the Soma Juice. The entire 
Samaveda is the collection of Saman-s or songs meant for 
pleasing the deities. Not only the vocal music, as reflected in 
the cases, noted above but also instrumental music became 
popular in the Vedic age. The RV. 1 * (aghatibhirtva) and AV. 2 
refer to 'aghati', the symbal, used to accompany dancing. 
'Adambara', a kind of drum as also used as reflected in the 
word "adambaraghata," 3 meaning a drummer, one of the vic- 
tims at the Purusamedha. Karkari, another musical instru- 
ment is mentioned in the RV., 4 AV. 5 and MS 6 (Karkari-karn- 
yah) in the sense of the lute. We come across 'Kandavina', 7 
a lute made of joints of reed and vlna. 8 The Ait. Aranyaka 9 
mentions its parts as 'siras' (head) udara (cavity), ambhana 
(sounding board), tantra (string), and vadana (plectrum). 
"VInagathin" means a lute player in the Brahmanas. 10 The 
RV 11 refers to 'gargara', a musical instrument used in battle 
and also to 'godha'. 'Tunava' was a musical instrument of 
wood, probably the flute ; as noted in TS. 12 The VS 13 men- 
tions a flute-blower (vlnavada) among the list of victims of 
the Purusamedha. Nad! is also used in the sense of a reedflute 
in RV. 14 and in KS. 15 Dundubhi meaning a drum is found 
mentioned in RV. 16 and other Vedic works, used in peace and 
war. The Brh. Up. 17 refers to dundubhi, conch and lute as 
different instruments of music. An earth-drum (bhumi-dun- 
dubhi) 18 was made by digging a hole in the ground and covering 
it with a hide. It was used at the Mahavrata rite. The VS. 19 
refers to 'Vanaspati', a wooden drum. The RV. 20 mentions 
another musical instrument named Vana. Vana is also noted 
in other Vedic works 21 in the sense of a harp or lyre with a 
hundred strings (sata-tantu), used at the Mahavrata ceremony. 
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The RV. 22 (....vanasya sapta-dhatu-r-injanah) refers dis- 
tinctly to seven notes of this instrument. Elsewhere in the 
Aranyakas of the RV. 23 we come across vadana in the sense 
of the plectrum of a harp. 'Vadita' is mentioned in Ch. Up. 24 
(gltavadita) and is also noted along with 'nrtya,' (dance) and 
glta (song) in the KausTtaki Brahmana. 25 Thus from the 
above survey we may assume that the Vedic Aryans were 
highly interested in music and dancing. Musical recitation of 
the Sama hymns, was the special duty of women, as evidenced 
by the SB. 20 : "it is they, the Urgatr-s, that do, as it were, 
the wife's work on this occasion:" (patnl-karmaiva vai te'tra 
kurvanti yad-udgatarah). Elsewhere the SB 27 gives us to 
understand the women's partiality to music through a legend. 
Gods won over the goddess of speech (Vak) by singing and 
dancing before her. The !>B comments that "it is to him who 
dances and sings they (women) most readily take a fancy." 

ii) Hunting : Hunting was also practised as a mater of 
sports. "Mrgayu" occurs in AV. and later Vedic works. 28 The 
VS 29 and Tait. Br 30 mention in the list of victims of the Purusa- 
medha persons living on hunting (margara) or fishing (kaivarta). 
The RV. 31 also refers to hunting for recreation and also for 
gathering food (isuman viro asta), in which arrows were used. 
Birds were also caught by nets (pasino). 32 Pits were used for 
catching antelopes, (rsyada). 33 Pischel thinks that elephants 
were caught by the use of tame female elephants. 34 Horse- 
racing was one of the favourite amusements of the Vedic 
Aryans. 35 The swift steeds (vajin) of the races were washed 
and adorned. 36 Pischel 37 opines that races were run in honour 
of gods. However, a formal race was an item of the Raja- 
suya. 38 The facecourse called Kastha or Aji 39 appears to have 
been a quasi-circular one to a mark (Karsman) 40 and back 
again. 

iii) Dicing : Dicing was another amusement, popular even 
from the Rgvedic period, as reflected in the garmbling hymn. The 
dice seem to have been made of 'vibhTdaka' 41 nuts. The dicer 
is noted in RV. 42 as 'leader of a great horde' (Senanlr-mahato 
ganasya) and the number is given as 'tri-panchosah', explained 
as fifteen or fiftythree, according to some. The names of 
throws in later Vedic Works 43 are krta, Treta, Dvapara, Askanda 
and Abhibhu. Kali is another name of Abhibhu, according to 
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SB ; 44 and it is also noted in the AV . The expression : 
"aya iva-Deva" in RV 46 shows that there were more throws 
than one. From the Srauta-sutras we may assume that the 
game consisted in securing even numbers of dice, krta being 
a number divisible by four, others being Treta, Dvapara and 
Kali — in which the numbers remaining over after division by 
four were three, two and one respectively. The number of 
dice, used, as mentioned in RV., noted above was "tri-paficha- 
sah". The RV. 47 refers to throwing fours and losing by one 
and thus points to the krta as the winning throw. The Niru- 
kta 48 also mentions the same principle. The AV., 49 however, 
refers to Kali as the winning throw. The AV. B0 shows that 
the dice were thrown on the ground. The SB 51 refers to 
'aksavapana', i.e., a case for keeping dice. The throw was 
called 'graha' or 'grabha'. 52 The gambling hymn of the RV. 53 
gives us a graphic picture of dicing and of the heavy losses a 
gambler incurred thereby. The Chand. Upa. 54 (yatha krtaya 
vijietayadhareyah samyantyevam-enam sarvam tad-abhisamaiti), 
however, refers to a different process of dicing by which Krta, 
the highest one representing the stake of all ten being won, 
others of lover denomination submit to Krta.' 
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Here let us scrutinise the Atharvaveda as a source of 
educational information about the early Vedic period. The 
hymns of the AV throw light on different aspects of student- 
life, particularly the stages of admission into Vedic studentship 
and of its completion and also of its nature and goal : 

The AV (1.1) begins with the hymn, used in the cere- 
mony for production of wisdom, meant for the warfare of a 
Vedic student : "The thrice-seven that go about, bearing all 
forms — let the lord of speech assign to me today, their powers, 
(their) sieves (tanu)." Here "tri-saptas" meaning three-seven 
or twenty one or an indefinite number as dozens or scores of 
senior scholars were required to be present in the ceremony 
of admission of a Vedic student when the latter asks the 
Vachaspati' to assign to him the powers or spirits of senior 
scholars, wishing to be "united with (Samgam) what is heard" 
, and "not to be parted with what is heard." Thus the Vedic 
student prays earnestly for the retention of sacred learning. 
Elsewhere (AV., vi, 108.1) we find the prayer of the Vedic 
student : "Do thou, O wisdom (metha), come first to us, 
with kine, with houses, thou with the Sun's rays ; thou art 
worshipful to us". The verse no. 3 of the same hymn is a 
prayer for an all-round intelligence, i.e., for mechanical, mate- 
rialistic and theological wisdom, achieved by the Rbhus, the 
Asuras and brahmanical Rsis. Another hymn (AV, vi, 38) 
may be considered for additional brilliance found in great 
elements of nature and objective world. The AV. (vi.58) 
refers to a prayer of a student for glory in his introduction to 
Vedic study. The prayer "may I be dear here to the giver 
of the sacrificial gifts" indicates how the newcomer wishes to 
be in closest touch with the head of the institution where he 
has got himself admitted. He prays also for glory in 
"gold, kine, strong drink when poured out and honey in sweet 
drink" (AV. vi. 69,1) and he wishes that he may speak bril- 
liant words among the people', (ibid., v.2). Elsewhere (i, 9) 
we have the teacher's prayer to Agni for his pupil's "Supre- 
macy" (Sraisthya) ever his fellows (sajata). The teacher 
wishes that his student may in his advanced life "speak to the 
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council" (vidatha). (AV., viii, 1, 6). The hymn (AV., 
iii, 31) speaks of the teacher's solicitude for his student's 
welfare and long life. Similar attitude is also found in AV 
(iv, 9 & 13) and in AV (viii, 1 & 2) which mention all precau- 
tions against dangers of life. The hymn (AV., iv) is a prayer 
for remedy against snakes and their poison and its verse 15 — . 
"Hither hath come the young physician" shows how the stu- 
dents received the aid of a physician. 

The AV (vii, 105) gives us an exhortation to holy life, 
It is quoted by Kausika sutra (55.16) in the Upanayana 
ceremony, as the teacher takes the pupil by the arm and sets 
him facing eastward ; and the second half-verse later in the 
same (56.16), as he makes the pupil turn so as to face him. 
This mantra; pregnant with significance deserves our careful 
attention — "Striding away from what is of men, choosing the 
words of the gods, turn thou unto guidances, together with 
all (thy) companions. "A Vedic student is asked here with 
all his companions to stride away "from what is of men" and 
to undergo the system of education on the basis of "the words 
of gods". This refers to the prevalence of two systems of 
education during the period concerned — one secular like his- 
tory, arts and crafts and the other spiritual, obviously the 
revealed texts of the brahmanical school. Another hymn (AV, 
xix, 68) — "Of 'avyasas' (unexpanded) and 'Vyasas' (expanded) 
do I unite the cleft with magic ; by those two having taken 
up the Veda, we then perform acts" may be taken in the 
sense that by bridging the gult between edited and unedited 
literature, i.e., the revealed texts of Rgveda, Saman and Yajus 
and the popular literature, the Atharvaveda holds an important 
position as the medium of reconciliation and then the Vedic 
student recites the Gayatrl. Thus this hymn refers to diffe- 
rences even in Vedic priestly schools but the Vedic student 
claims to emulate his teacher by dint of 'tapas'. The hymn 
(AV, iii, 8) is used by Kausika (55.17-18) in the ceremony 
of reception of a Vedic student. The student was desired 
to be "the midmost man" (madhyamestha) of his "fellows". 
The teacher's desire is expressed in verses 4-6 : "May you be 
just here ; may you not go away ; may an active herdsman 
(gopa) lord of prosperity drive you hither, do ye, with (your) 
desires (attend) upon (?) his desire ; let all the gods conduct 
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(attend) you together hitherto (4). We bend together your 
minds, together your courses, together your designs ; ye yonder 
who are of 'discordant' courses, we make you bend (them) 
together (5). I seize (your) minds with (my) mind; come 
ye after my intent with (your) intents ; I put your hearts in 
my control ; come with (your) tracks following my 
motion." (6). From this we know that students changed 
school and teachers wanted them to stick to a particular school 
and that they took so much personal care as to make their 
pupils his own and to raise them to his own level of thought 
and action. 

The hymn (AV, vi, 40) is used in a rite for beginning 
Vedic study. It is a prayer of a student for freedom from 
fear from foes of all directions. It speaks of desire for well- 
being "for this village," meaning obviously the dwelling of 
teachers and students together and also for freedom from "the 
fury of kings". Elsewhere (AV, vi, 48) we find that a Vedic 
student, while invested with a staff (danda) is addressed as 
a falcon, a Rbhu and a bull and some scholar takes it in the 
sense of "ceremonial arming" for the defence of monastic 
rights. (Vide E. 1.1. in Anc. India by Dr. S. C. Sarkar p. 16). 
Again the king is exhorted to enter into the city (pur) where 
"the brahman (veda) ascended with the Vedic students." (AV, 
xix, 19,8). Remarkable is the hymn (AV, xi, 5) extolling 
the Vedic student, regarded by Deussen as the mantra "the 
Brahman-pupil as incarnation of Brahman" which states that 
"the teacher, taking him (vedic student) in charge, makes the 
Vedic student an embryo within, he bears him in his belly three 
nights, the gods gather into him to see him when born". The 
verse 6 depicts the student as going "kindled with fuel, clothing 
himself in the black antelope-skin, consecrated long-beared", 
going "at once from the eastern to the northern ocean" etc. ; 
and the verse 7 describes him as generating the brahman, the 
world, Prajapati, the viraj, having become an embryo in the 
womb of immortality, and having become Indra, having shat- 
tered the Asuras." The terms 'Prajapati,' 'Viraj' and Tndra' 
indicate that the high officials of the kingdom were recruited 
from the Vedic scholars and the epithet 'long-bearded' indi- 
cates that at adult stage the students were initiated into Vedic 
study. • 
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The Vedic student is also invested with a girdle (mekhala) 
by which he gains "thought, wisdom, fervour and Indra's 
power." (AV, vi, 133.4). He is described as "death's student, 
soliciting from existence a man for Yama" and he does "by 
incantation, fervour and toil, tie with this girdle." (vi, 133.3). 
The whole thing signifies the Vedic student's rite of self-dedi- 
cation to sacred study. The hymn (AV, vi, 5), put above, 
also, gives us an idea of rebirth of the Vedic student at the 
initiation. 

From the above survey we may deduce that the Vedic 
student was initiated into Vedic study at a mature age of post- 
puberty and that he had crossed the stage of a child. His 
investitute with staff making him "fearless" and with girdle, 
adding to his thought, wisdom, fervour and Indra's power 
and his entrance into the study of the Vedas by choosing the 
words of gods in preference to words of men and particularly 
the address of the student as 'man' (AV, viii, 1, verses 1, 4; 
6, 10 & 18) and the shaving of the hair and beard of the 
pupil by the hair dresser (AV, viii, 2, 17) and his wearing 
of nlvi (inner wrap) and paridhana (enveloping garment) 
and prayer for progenw (AV, vii, 82, 2) — all these factors 
clearly indicate the post-pubertal stage of the Vedic student 
during his admission. 

The student-life ends with a prayer for protection and 
longevity to all the gods (AV, 1, 30). Elsewhere (xix, 71 
& 72) we find that the pupil praises "the boon-giving Veda- 
mother (Vedamata)" and prays for "lifetime, breath, progeny, 
cattle, fame, property and Vedic splendour" before her going 
"to the Brahma- world" and he worships the Vedas he has read: 
"Out of what receptacle we bore up the Veda, within that do 
we set it down". While returning home, the pupil prays to 
Agni and the Waters (AV, vii, 89) for cleansing him of all 
the hates, untruths and swearings and also for vital sap. 'The 
AV (ii, 29) also speaks of prayer for the Vedic student's' 
length of life, wealth, progeny etc., that is, for a" successful 
earthly life and conjugal happiness. The word 'savasin' in 
verse 6 (let the two that dwell together drink this stir-about") 
indicates the prevalence • of the union of man and woman, 
residing in the teachers' house. 
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The worship of 'Mother- Veda and shows the prevalence 
of the mother-cult in Vedic India. Vak or Veda-mata, wor- 
shipped as reflected in Rg and Atharva Veda is the earliest 
phase of Saraswatl, so popular even today among students. 
Besides the different blessings, noted above, "by Vedic student- 
ship a girl wins a young husband" and "draft-ox, a horse 
and strives to gain food." (AV, xi, 5. 18). The terms 
'horse' and draft-ox, used here means the cavalry soldiers and 
the farmers or in other words the Ksattriyas and the Vaisyas. 
That means, Vedic studentship is required to produce success- 
ful career for all, brahmins, Ksattriyas and Vaisyas. The 
Brahmanas produced theological and philosophical literature 
because of their Vedic studentship and the able guidance of 
teachers. The Ksattriyas also become successful fighters and 
rulers of the land and the Vaisyas prospered in agriculture 
and trade and commerce, because they were also equally 
taught and trained in different disciplines by their teachers. 
The Vedic student, depicted as going from the eastern to the 
northern ocean (AV, xi, 5.6) may be taken as a Vaisya 
crossing over the seas. 

The AV (vi. 71) shows how a Vedic student used to 
take 'gold, horse, cow, she-goat or sheep and Agni is exhorted 
to make whatever he has accepted, "Well-offered". Thus the 
alms he received included money, milk-products and meats of 
various types from horse-flesh to mutton. Here we mark the 
attempt to control one's "mind being excited at offered or un- 
offered gifts" (V. 2) and the V. 3 suggests that the Vedic 
student took food sometimes "unrighteously", obviously by 
begging food more than what was needed. The Vedic student 
committed some offences, as indicated by the rites he had 
to perform for recovery of sacred knowledge (Brahmana) and 
of sense, soul, property and fires of the sacred hearth (AV, vii, 
66 & 67). Loss of senses and soul might have been due to 
sex-vices, not un-natural in the co-educational institutions and 
that of soul and property, due to gambling which was in vague 
even in Rg. Vedic days. Not only students, teachers also were 
sometimes subject to some lapses. Both students and teachers 
were interested in wealth (AV, vi, 1), praying to Savitr for 
wealth by Vedic 'knowledge. Teachers were not above sex- 
temptations. Asvalayana Srauta Sutra (IV. 2.18) permits 
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a pupil to marry widow of his teacher, obviously her paramour. 
From AV (xviii, 2, 47) we know that "thy that departed 
unmarried (but) assiduous, abandoning hatreds, having no 
progeny, they, going up to heaven, have found a place, they, 
shining (didhyana ?) upon the back of the firmament." That 
means, some men and women were allowed to lead single life 
in the Vedic age and such celibratets were believed to have 
been required with a seat in heaven, whereas those who mar- 
ried and begot child were placed on the back of the same 
heaven. Sometimes teachers' wives were abducted and their 
students exercised their spirit of chivalry in rescuing them, 
as reflected in AV (V.17.5) : "the Vedic student goes about 
serving much serviee ; he becomes one limp of the gods ; by 
him Brhaspati discovered the wife, conducted by Soma." 

That the Vedic student aspired to prove himself a good 
disputant in assemblies, where he could charm the audience 
by his scholarly oration is established by a love-spell (AV, 
1, 34) which is used by Kaus. (38.17) in a ceremony for 
superiority of indisputation in the Asvamedha sacrifice where- 
in the ambitious disputant is to come into assembly "from 
the north-east, chewing the sweet plant and also by another 
charm (AV, ii, 27.7) :" Do thou smite the dispute of him ; 
O Indra, who vexes us, bless us, with abilities, make me 
superior in the dispute." Thus public debates formal no 
doubt an essential feature of academic life in the Vedic period. 
Elsewhere (AV, vii, 12) we find mention of 'sabha' and 
'samiti' (council and committee) and prayer for success in 
those assemblies by speaking what is pleasant and by making 
all the members to be "of like speech" with the disputant. 
Another hymn (AV, i.32) shows how people were asked to 
"take knowledge", obviously of the secret of plant and animal 
life lying in the atmospheric moisture. This is used by Kaus. 
(34.1) in a women's rite. Hence women were highly edu- 
cated and were allowed to participate in sacrifices. The AV. 
(1.24.2) : "the Asura-woman first made this remedy for 
leprosy spot" proves distinctly that some Asura-women knew 
the medical functions of some plants. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

INTRODUCTION 

The majority of scholars held that the composition of 
Vedic texts took place either during or after the downfall of 
the Indus Valley Civilization which ranged from 2500 B.C. to 
1700 B.C., as is clear from Carton — 14 determination. 1 While 
enquiring into social history we have discussed how the Vedic- 
Aryans passed through different stages from a classless phase 
of tribal society to a gradually complicated one giving rise to 
various classes with varied occupations. Studied from the 
economic standpoint the Rgveda, the earliest literary product 
itself reveals the gradual growth of the Vedic culture with 
modes of life of Vedic Aryans changing from pastoral to agri- 
cultural. The Ptisan hymns praising Pusan as god of cattle 
depict the Vedic Aryans as pastoral and also in Mitra-Varuna 
hymns we find their pastoral character, as reflected in their 
prayer for grazing grounds for cattle with rain. In Indra-hymns 
we have prayers for heavier rains required for agriculture and 
the Rgveda thus speaks of a high level of culture, based on 
agriculture, which the Vedic Aryans living in 'grama'-s made a 
grand progress in social, political, religious and economic 
spheres. The rc 2 refers to such transition from life in forests 
to a settled life in villages (Katha gramam na prcchasi na tva 
bhl-r-iva vindatl). In RV (1.127.6) we have prayer for 
cattlerearing and agriculture. Elsewhere (RV, IV.41.6) we find 
prayer for cattle and fertile soil for cultivation. The rcs 3 

(Nananam va u no dhiyovi vratani jananam Indrayendo 

parisrava" refer to zeal and love of the people for different 
occupations. 

Before going to dive deeper into the economic life of the 
Vedic Aryans it is worthwhile to bear in mind that archaeolo- 
gical evidences are adequate enough to establish that even. 
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before the penetration of the Aryans into India there was a 
more advanced culture here in the 3rd millenium B.C., which 
is called the Indus Valley Civilization. So long as the Harappa 
script remains undeciphred, the earliest literary sources are no 
doubt the Vedic literature. However, the Indus Valley cul- 
ture being urban, as proved by archaeological remains, we may 
expect that its impact was noticed not only in cities but also 
in rural areas surrounding the cities like Mahenjadaro and 
Harappa. Recent excavations in Western India, the Malwa 
region, the Indo-Gangetic watershed and the upper Doab show 
the survivals of the Harappan culture in these new regions. 
Scholars think of some geological disturbances as the cause of 
the ceasation of urbanization in the Indus plain and the emer- 
gence of the new urbanisation in the Ganges valley. R. Thapar 
remarks : "It is only because the period generally assigned 
to the Vedic literature coincides with the time of these cultures 
that this urbanisation is sometimes described as Aryan." The 
Rgvedic people differed substantially from the Harapans. The 
Harappans were urban city-dwellers, using a copper technology, 
whereas the Rgvedic people were initially pastoral and nomadic. 
The different stages of the Vedic Aryans from pastoral to agri- 
cultural have been mentioned above. The society reflected 
in later Vedic texts when the Aryans were shifted to the Doab 
and the middle Ganges valley shows a substantial changes from 
pastoral to a peasant society with the beginnings of city-life. 
Some words of Dravidian origin 4 in the Rgvedic indicate the 
fusion of two cultures, Aryan and pre- Aryan. The import of 
non-Aryan phometics in the evolution of Sanskrit even in the 
Vedic stage proves that the Vedic Aryans spread in these new 
regions of north India, settled and mixed with the indigenous 
population. 

In the Rgvedic period two innovations (i) use of the 
horse and (iij of iron technology, as proved by archaeological 
evidences like iron objects, horse-bones and trappings and also 
by literary ones like the mention of asva and Krsnayas m 
the RV produced wonderful result in the spread of Vedic 
culture among the pre-Aryans. The use of iron in place of 
copper and bronze of the earlier period and of horses and 
horse-drawn chariots instead of bullock carts ushred in a new 
economy in the Vedic age. Cultivation of science like mathe- 
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matics, geometry, astronomy and meteorology, as reflected in 
Vedic texts led to economic progress, particularly in spheres 
of agriculture. Early tribal society is characterized by primitive 
agriculture, as indicated by slash* and burn and the use of dig- 
ging stick and hoe and joint ownership of land by the tribe. 
But it was replaced by a peasant society, characterised by the 
use of plough in a permanent settlement and by the rise of 
concept of private ownership of land and of trade. The sense 
of tribal identity was gradually replaced by the identification 
of the people with territory and social divisions. It may 
be noted here that plough agriculture was in vogue even in 
the period of the Indus culture (3rd millenium B.C.), as pro- 
ved by the excavation of a field with furrow marks. 5 Plough 
agriculture might have flourished even in the city-life civiliza- 
tion of Harappa because the men of cities had to be fed by 
the produce of crops in adjacent rural areas. The Vedic Aryans 
took to agriculture of developed process of ploughing and they 
had borrowed it from the Dravidians and Hundas, as evidenced 
by Vedic Lords like langala and hala meaning plough, Kuddala 
(hoe), Khala (threshing) Surpa (winnowing basket), ulukhala 
(mortar and hestle) and palli (a village), obviously of pre- 
Aryan origin. 6 The socio-economic needs of the people urged 
them to form a permanent union, either moving so long as 
their life was a nomadic one, or settled in a particular place 
where they took to agriculture. Practically agricultural needs 
faced them to form an organised unit known as 'grama' 
Village) as a defence against all hostile forces. Agni in noted as 
the protector of a village in RV. 1.44.10 — "asi gramesvavita." 
Elsewhere 7 Indra is praised as giver of horses, cows, villages, 
chariots and even of Surya and Usas. The AV 8 shows that 
villages were shelters of men and cattle as well. 

(i) Hunting : The Vedic Aryans were no less interested 
in wealth and material pleasures of life, as reflected in RV 9 — 
'Suksetriya sugatuya vasuya cha yajamahe", i.e., we sacrifice 
t0 Agni for fertile fields, pleasant homes and for wealth. From 
the Mahabharata 10 we hear the same theme — "from wealth spring 
a 'l religious acts, all pleasures and heaven itself. Without it 
a man can not find the very means of sustaining his life." Now 
l et us discuss the different pursuits of life of the people of the 
Vedic period. It is well-known to us that hunting represents 

I 
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the earliest stage of civilization. Though the hunting stage 
passed over to the pastoral and agricultural stages in the Vedic 
period, we find that hunting was still in use in the Rgvedic 
age, resorted to for recreation*, for protection of cattle from 
wild beasts and also for food. From the RV n (ma tva vida- 
disuman-vlro asta) we learn that the hunter was equipped with 
an arrow to be thrown at a prey. Elsewhere 12 (Gauro na 
Ksepnoravije jyayah) the wild bull is referred to as fleeing 
away through fear from an archer's bowstring. The hunter 
hunted wild elephants (mrgeva varana mrganyavo), 13 the wild 

boars having tusks of iron (ayodanstran varahun), 14 

dear ( mrgam na vra mrgayante) 15 and other animals. 

The hunters caught birds by nets, as referred to in the rc 18 

(ma tva kechin-niyaman vim na pasino ) and another 

rc 17 (grbhnati ripum nidhaya nidhapatih). The nets were fas- 
tened on pegs, a denoted in the AV 18 (antarlksam jalamasljjala- 
danda diso mahlh). The atmosphere was the net and the 
great quarters were the net-stakes. The lion is said to have 
been snared within a trap, obviously laid by the hunter. 19 
(avaruddah parlpadam na simhah). "Rsyada" 20 (Yuvarn 
Vandanam-rsyadadudupathu-r) is explained by Sayana as a 
'Kupa', i.e., well, but the learned authors of the Vedic Index; 21 
opine that "pits were used for catching antelopes (rsya) and 
so were called "rsyada", i.e., antelope-catching. The boar was 
captured in the chase, the dogs being used. 22 The rc 23 (sim- 
ham iva druhaspade) refers to the lion cought by ambuscade, 
evidently captured in a hidden pit. Sayana 24 lets us know the 
different modes of fishing by way of explaining the various 
names, mentioned in Yajurveda. Dhaivara means one who 
catches fish by netting a tank on either side. 'Dasa' and 'Sau- 
skala' used a fishhook (badisa), for the same purpose, 'bainda,' 
'kaivarta' and 'mainala' by means of a net (jala), 'margara' by 
his hands, anda' by putting in pegs at a ford and 'parnaka' by 
putting a poisoned leaf on the water. The VS (16.27 and 
also 30.7) shows that hunting was resorted to as an occupa- 
tion of the later Vedic people, obviously for food and also 
for protection of cattle from wild beasts. The AV (XX, 126- 
4) refers to hunting of boars with the help of dogs. Sayana 
explains 'akhah' of TS (4.11.3) as a pit artificially made for 
shorting by the hunter. The AV (X.1.30) mentions 'jala'. 
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i.e. a net, fastened on pegs used for catching birds and beasts. 
Fishing is continued in the later Vedic period, as reflected in 
VS (30.8). The AV (VI.16.3) mentions 'nirala', a kind of 
fish and crabs and tortoises (AV, IX.4.16 and TS, V.2.8.4-5). 
Pearls (Krsana) are noted in AV (IV.10, 1.3. and XX.16.11) 
where we hear of the belief of their origin from rain drops and 
of huge quantity of pearl-fishing, pearls being used for decora- 
tion and also for amulets. 

(ii) Cattle rearing : The Rgvedic people were pastoral 
in the earliest phase of their society. They were still nomadic, 
changing places in search of pastures. The RV 25 mentions the 
functions of a herdsman who was in charge of kine. Agni 
looks upon the people of the world as a herdsman watches his 
cattle. 26 (jato-yad-Agne bhuvana vyakhyah pasun na gopa. . . . ). 

The Rgvedic hymns (VI.53-58) speak of prayers to Ptisan 
who is said to be the controller of cattle (pasu-sadhanl) 27 play- 
ing the role of a herdsman. Elsewhere 28 (abhi suyavasam 
naya . . . . ) Pusan is prayed for giving wide pastures. We hear 

of a good herdsman feeding cattle with grass etc. (Prasugopa 
yavasam dhenavo. . . .) 29 and guarding them 30 (Yutheva pas- 

• vah pasupa ......). Cattle grazed in a wide pasture ground 

and their calves were tied to ropes 31 (gavamiva srutayah sam- 

charanlh vatsanam na tantaya-s ) . The RV 32 may be 

quoted here for showing anxious solicitude for welfare of their 
cattle, cows and horses — "Pusa ga anvetu nah Pusa raksatvar- 
vatah/Pusa vajam sanotu nah//. Pusannanu pra ga ihi 

yajamanasya sunvatah/ makl-r-nesan-makim risan maklm 

sam sari kevate/ atharistabhi-r-a gahi." (May Pusa follow 
near our kine ; may he keep our horses safe ; may pusan 
gather gear for us. Follow the kine of his who pours libations 

out and worship thee ; Let none be lost, none injured, 

none sink in a pit and break a limb. Return with these safe 
and sound"). The rc 33 speaks of the herdsman going to the 
grazing ground with kine along various paths and returning 
home (avartanam nivartanamapi gopa ni vartatam) with them, 
to the rejoice of all. Elsewhere 34 we find the prayer to Rudra 
for "the wind blowing upon the cows with healing" (mayo- 
bhu-r-vato abhi vatusra), so that the cows "may eat herbage 
full of vigorous juice" (urjasvati-r-osadhlra risantam) and 
"Drink waters rich in life and fatness", (plvasvati-r-jlva- 
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dhanyah pivantva .)• The res (X.101.5-7) shows how 

cattle were given pure drinking water, poured into wooden 
cattle-troughs (ahavan) and (dronahavam), bound with straps 
so that they were carried easily from the wells to the cow- 
stalls. 

The principal animals, domesticated in the Vedic age were 
cows, bufflaloes, horses, sheeps, camels and goat. Oxen and 
horses were used for agricultural purposes. The Vedic Aryans 
sacrificed milk-products like butter and ghee to their deities 
and they took milk as their drink. 'Gau' (cow) occurs 176 
times in the family books of the Rgveda. Cattle formed their 
main wealth (rayi) and a wealthy person is denoted by the 
term 'gomat' in various res. 35 The words like gavisti, gosu, 
gavyat, gavym, and gavesana meaning battle are derived from 
cattle. Similarly 'gavyuti' (a measure of distance) in the RV 
VI.47.20 and 'gopa' or gopati in the sense of a king are deri- 
ved from 'go'. The term 'duhitr' in the sense of a daughter 
is derived from duha, i.e., milching a cow. Besides milk or 
milk-products cow was used for food and it became the stan- 
. dard of value. Oxen were used for ploughing and drawing 
carts. Even skin of kine were used for various purposes and- 
hence kine were regarded as so valuable in the early Vedic 
period. The cow was gifted as a fee to the priests and the 
RV 36 refers to princes offering cow to the deserving. Buffa- 
loes 37 were equally reared for milk, meat and drawing carts. 
Camels were also used as beasts of carrying burden and so 
were gifted. 38 Horses were also used for drawing carts and 

chariots 39 (prlnMsvan ), The res 40 (arvateva sadhuna) 

refers to horse-riding. Horses were also used in war. 41 (Uks- 

ante asvan atyanivajisu ) . 'Asvaparnah' means 'heroes 

winged with horses', i.e., riding on horses and 'rathinah' means 
those who were car-warriors. 42 Horse-racing was no less 
resorted to as reflected in RV, (1.61.15) and (1.145.3). Horses 
were used for sacrifice and its meat as food. 43 The asses are 
also found to have drawn the car of Asvins 44 and sheep were 

reared for milk, meat and wool. (Vasovayo' vlnam )- 45 

Gandhara was famous for wool (Gandharlnamivavika). 48 
Similar use of goats is also heard of in RV. 47 

Cattle was won as a result of tribal wars and Indra was 
always prayed for recovering the cattle of his patron chief from 
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his enemies and the recovered cattle became the common pro- 
perty of the entire tribe as they were distributed among the 
members of the tribe by the tribal chief. Cattle was also used 
as common property of a family. The RV 40 speaks of the an- 
xiety of the Aryans for cows and relation between farmers 
and herdsmen. In the later Vedic period agriculture flourished 
as a means of occupation of the Aryans but cattle remained 
the principal wealth of the people. The raid of cattle, depict- 
ed in the Satapatha Brahmana in connection with Rajastiya is 
but a relic of earlier costoms. The AV 50 contains numerous 
prayers for the increase of cattle and for their welfare and 
safety. A bull and cow are glorified. 51 It enjoins the duty 
of giving cows to Brahmanas. 52 The White Yajurveda 53 
mentions a huge number of animals to be tied to the sacrifi- 
cial stakes. The TS 54 refers to the sacrifice of 180 domestic 
animals. The cow was the most important of all domestic 
animals, obviously for milk, meat and other goods, made of 
hide, as noted in Brahmanas. The SB 55 refers to milk-products. 
The PB 57 mentions bags of cow-hide. Beef was needed for 
sacrifices. 57 The AV 58 speaks of animal sacrifices. Beef- 
eating is referred to in TB, 59 though of course, reverse attitude 
is heard of in SB. 00 Even in this period cow was used as a 
standard of value, as in earlier days. (Tait. San., VI. 1.6). 
The Yajurveda 01 refers to bullocks used for ploughing and 
drawing carts. Horses were used in war and for racing. 02 
The AB 63 mentions donkeys used for drawing chariots. 
Camels 64 were used for drawing cars and for gifts. Goat were 
objects of sacrifice to different gods and they supplied milk and 
meat, as well. 65 The SB 66 refers to the fat of the swine and 
sandals made of their skin. The elephants were also tamed 
for riding. 67 The pasture-ground was known as 'Vraja' (Vra- 
jam-a-pasu-r-gat) 68 and gostha 69 where cows were taken for 
grazing. Cows were milched thrice, morning (prata-r-doha ) , 
forenoon (Samgava) and evening (sayamdoha), as noted in 
TS. 70 The AV 71 indicates how cattle were distinguished by 
marks of ownership like astakarni (eight-marked on the ear) 
and sickle-marked on the ear. 72 Dogs were tamed for guarding 
cattle and houses from thieves and wild beasts. 73 (Stenam raya 
sarameya taskaram va punahsara// The terms 'avipala' and 
"asvapala' 74 show how goats, sheep, and horses were placed 
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in charge of these herdsman, while they were led to pasture. 
Horses took grass in the pastureland 75 (yaccha ghasim jag- 
hasa ). 

(iii) Agriculture : It was the chief occupation of the 
pre-Aryan people even in the period of Indus Civilization, as 
evidenced by excavations at Mohenjodaro and Harappa about 
2500 B.C. The urban civilization of this period was but based 
on agriculture and trade. Marshall says : "Though little is 
yet known about the agriculture of the Indus peoples, speci- 
mens of wheat and barley unearthed amongst the ruins of 
Mahenjodaro disclose the fact that both these grains were' 
cultivated." Mackay surmises that "certain large flint im- 
plements which he compares with the Danubian 'shoe-last" 
celts may have served as ploughshares." 76 

The very term 'arya' meaning the Aryans who distinguished 
themselves from the indigenous people, whom they had con- 
quered and called 'dasas', is derived from the root 'ar' mean- 
ing 'to cultivate'. Prof. Maxmuller agrees that is traces of 
this root are found in the names of many Aryan countries from 
Iran to Erin or Ireland, the word was invented in the original 
home of the Aryans showing their partiality to cultivation. The- 
significance of the word 'Arya' is revealed in the re 77 (yavam 

vrkenasvina chakrathu-r-Aryaya) : (tr.) "O ye two' 

Asvins : you have displayed your glory by teaching the Arya 
to cultivate with the plough and to sow corn and by giving him 
rains for the protection of his food and by destroying the Dasyu 
by your thunderbolt." Hence we may assume that the Vedic 
Aryans might have known the art of agriculture which dis- 
tinguished them from the primitive people of India. Else- 
where 78 (Dasasyanta Manavepurvyam divi yavam vrkena- 
karsathah) the Asvins are praised as inventing; ploughing in 
agriculture and offering it to Manu. The AV 79 (Tarn prthl 
vainyo 'dhok tarn krsim cha sasyam chadhok) refers to Prthu 
Vainya as the first inventor of ploughing in agriculture. 

The Vedic Aryans must have known the art of agriculture 
even in their Indo-Iranian stage, as reflected in the terms of 
the RV. "Yavam krs" and 'sasya' corresponding to 'Yayo 
karesh' and 'halya' in the Avesta. 80 Ploughing, sowing seeds 
and producing crops like yava or dhanya are referred to in the 
RV, 81 noted above, with the Asvins as the presiding deuT 
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giving light and life unto the Arya. A gambler is warned against 
gambling and is advised to take to agriculture in the rc. 8 - 
The process of ploughing drawn by two oxen, 83 fastened to the 
yoke with hempen or leather traces (vafatra) 84 and driven with 
a goad 85 and of sowing seeds in the furrow 80 is mentioned in 
the Rgveda. The AV 87 also shows that the plough was drawn by 
teams of six or" eight oxen. Vrka, sira and lahgala meant 
plough and phala and slta were used to denote ploughshare and 
furrow respectively. The RV 88 sings praises of various agri- 
cultural items like suna, sira, slta, phala etc. "The ploughshare 
ploughing makes the food that feeds us and with the feet cuts 
through the path it follows." 89 (Sunam nah phala vi krsantu 

bhumim sunaslra sunam-asmasu dhattam). The AV 90 ' 

is a prayer for successful agriculture : "Let the plow, lance- 
pointed, well lying, with well-smoother handle, turn up cow, 
sheep an ongoing chariot frame and a plump wench." The 
RV 81 speaks also of the ripened grain approaching the sickle 
(nedlya it srnyah pakvam-eyat) and the wise binding the 
traces fast and laying the yokes on either side (sira yunjanti 
kavayo yuga vi tanvate prthak). The cultivators whose fields 
are full of barley reap the ripe corn removing it in order. 
(Kuvidanga yavamanto yavam chid-yatha dantyanupurvam 
viyuya). 92 

(iv) Irrigation and manure : The Rbhus are noted as 
separating dung (a nimruchah sakrdeko apabharat) 83 from 
the other parts, evidently as an instance of manure, used for 
fertilising the plot of land. This evidence makes it clear to 
the learned authors of the Vedic Index 84 that "the value of 
manure was early appreciated". 'Karisa' occurs in SB 95 in the 
sense of 'dry cow-dung'. The AV 96 also speaks of the value 
of the natural manure of animals in the fields. 'Khanitrima' 
(produced by digging), an epithet of apah clearly refers to arti- 
ficial water-channels, used for irrigation in the Vedic period 
as early as the Rgveda and the AV. 97 The RV 98 refers to 
waters coming from heaven (divya), dug from the earth 
(khanitrima) and those flowing free by nature, destined for the 
seas. Elsewhere 99 the rc (yathahradam kulya ivasata) men- 
tions artificial streams flowing into a large lake, evidently 
different arteries of irrigation-system practised in those days. 
Indra is praised elsewhere 100 (arnah pra vartanl-r-arado visva- 
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dhenoh) as the digger of water channels for the satisfaction of 
the entire universe and also as the wielder of thunder digging 

out channels. 101 (Indro vajra-vahu-r-apahan vrtram pari- 

dhim nadinam). 

Besides these water-channels, wells were used for irriga- 
tion, as reflected in the RV 102 (Paravatam — Gota masya), 
which refers to a legend that the Asvins dug out a well else- 
where and brought it down to Gotama, a Rsi who was lying 
thirsty in a desert. The 'avata' means a well, in contrast with 
a spring (utsa). Here the Nasatyas are depicted as having 
lifted up the well and set the base on high to open donward, 
as a result of which streams of water flowed for allaying the 
thirst of Gotama, like rain bringing about plenty of crops. 
The rc of the same hymn, no. 22 also states that from deep 
well water was raised on high by the Asvins, so that Sara, son 
of Rchatka might dring it. (Sarasya chidarchatkasyavatada 
nlchaduccha chakra thuh patave vah). The RV 103 tubhyam 
khata avata adri dugdha madhvah schotantyabhito viralsam) 
also informs us that for Brhaspati were dug wells springing 
from the mountain which pour streams of sweetness. The 
RV 104 refers distinctly to the system Of irrigation from the 
well by which water was raised by a wheel of stone (chakra) 
to which was fastened a strap (varatra) with a pail (Kosa) 
attached to it. These wells are described as fair means of 
irrigation (susekam) and unfailing in character. (Anupaksi- 
tam). This rc dronahavam-avatam-asmachakram-amsatrako 
sam) refers clearly to the fact that water raised by a stone-wall 
was poured into buckets of wood and sometimes, led into broad 

channels. The rc 103 (Tritah kupe'vahito ) states that 

Trita fell in a deep well and was saved by Brhaspati and shows 
thereby the depth of some wells. 

That agriculture depends on rains was known to the Vedic 
Aryans, as reflected in numerous hymns praying for rains. 
Indra is said to have fought Vrtra or the Demon of draught 
with his thunderbolt to bring down rain. The RV 108 sings of 
the blessings heaped on earth by Parjanya, the rain-god who 
is practically our protector. (Vrsabho jlradanfl reto dadhatyo- 
sadhlsu garbham). Elsewhere 107 Parjanya is spoken of as 
supplying food to men (yavasam-icchatu) and as the breeder 
of germ of life in plants, cows, mares, and women. (Yo gar- 
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bfaam-osadhmam gavam krnotyarva tarn). The Maruts are 
again praised in the RV 108 as bringer of clouds and makers 
of waves on the sea and hence invoked to bring down rains 
for the better production of crops. Cultivation was indeed a 
difficult task for scarcity of rain water in the Saptasindhu 
region where the annual rainfall is at present only 20 inches 
and it is not unlikely that the Vedic Aryans had to fight for 
water no less than for cow. Hence a number of prayers for 
rain-water. The AV 109 also praises the waters with a prayer 
"This, O water, (is) your heart, this your young, ye righteous 
ones, come thus hither, ye mighty ones, where I now make 
you enter." (V.7). 

Besides shortage of rain, other obstacles in agriculture are 
excessive rains and moles destroying the seeds. Birds were 
also a great nuisance and the farmers had to keep them away 
from their ripened crops, as mentioned in the RV 110 ("uda- 
pruto na vayo raksamana") by uttering loud cries. The 
AV 111 a spell against petty destroyers of grain like mice and 
other pests, may be quoted here : 

1 . "Smite, O Asvins, the borer, the Samanka, the rat ; 
split their head ; crush in their ribs, lest they eat the 
barley, shut up their mouth, then make fearlessness for 
the grain." 

2. "Hey, borer ! hey, locust ! hey grinder Upakvasa ! as 
a priest an unfinished oblation, not eating this barley, 
go up away, doing no harm." 

3. "O lord of borers, lord of bagMs ! with arid jaws do 
ye listen to me ; what devourers there are of the 
forest, and whatever devourers ye are, all of them, 
do we grind up." (Tr. Whitney). 112 Elsewhere 113 
we have the prayer of the seer : "Do not, O God, 
smite our grain with the lightning and do not 
smite (it) with the sun's rays." 

(v) Property and . Land-ownership : In the earliest 
phase of Rgvedic culture we have noticed what is called pri- 
mitive communism when the Aryans lived together and enjoyed 
whatever they gained by fighting with pre-Aryans equally. 
Obviously nature was liberal enough to provide them what- 
ever they wanted. But in course of time with the increase 
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of population on Indian spil and with the rise of human labour 
the character of Aryan life changed itself. 

The Vedic Aryans were initially pastoral and so they were 
interested in common pasture land. 114 Gradually they took 
to agriculture and craved for possession of land. Cattlerearing 
and agriculture, both being accepted as the occupation promoted 
settled life and developed the institution of property. Property 
was thus initially collective and then individual. The term 
'Sva' means one's possession. The Rgvedic people defeated 
the pre-Aryans and looted their property as spoils of war, 
denoted by the term 'loptra' in Indo-Aryan languages. Terms 
like rayi, raya, bhaga, riktha,- rekna, pana, dhana, apnas and 
magha, used in RV 115 indicates the idea of their wealth. In 
the earliest stratum of the RV when the Aryans were mainly 
pastoral cow was their property. Gradually 'pasu' meaning 
cattle including horses (RV, v.61.5) and even 'men (RV. Ill, 
62, 14) were accepted as wealth and ultimately 'rayi' became 
the generic term for wealth meaning little plants and food- 
grains. The RV mentions also other moveable property like 
gold 110 and copper 117 (ayas). By immoveable property we are 
to consider land and houses. Land was of four types, pastoral, 
forests, land for houses and arable land. Forests served as 
natural pastures and in some cases they were used as burial 
or cremation grounds. 118 They supplied fuel to the people 
and the Rsi prays "To us herbs and forest trees be gracious". 119 

(Tan no rayah osadhi-r-uta dyauh/ vanaspatibhih 

Prthivi sajosa nah// and "Sam no osadhi-r-vanino 

bharantu"). The RV, 120 refers to a number of useful trees 
like asvattha, saml, semala etc. grasses like durva, kusa, munja 
etc. and plants like soma and other medicinal herbs. The rc 
(x. 146.6) is addressed to 'aranyanl' i.e., goddess of forests 
who is praised as sweet-scented, redolent of balm, mother of 
all sylvan things, who tills not but has stores of food ("Afija- 
nagandhim surabhim vahvannam-a-krslvalam/ praham mrga- 
nam mataram-aranya nim-asamsisam"). Big forests are men-, 
tioned in AB (111.44) and SB (XIII, 3,7,10), evidently of 
north India. 'Khilya' i.e., waste land lying between cultivated 
fields is mentioned in RV (VI.28.2) and Pischel takes it to be 
pasture land. Houses were built of timber and mud and so 
easily perishable. The Indo-European people lived in houses, 
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as indicated by the term 'dama', found in different languages 
and 'dama' and 'sadma' are found in RV 121 in the sense of 
houses, treated as property. The RV 122 speaks of a gambler 
taking shelter in another's house and of being tormented when 
he sees "a matron another's wife and his well-ordered dwelling." 
Elsewhere 123 we find a prayer to Mitra and Varuna for "a 
dwelling safe from attack" and for "a home, which none may 
rival"- From the above we may assume the rise of the con- 
cept of individual ownership of a house and of the right of 
transfer. 

The RV 124 refers to the fact that the Aryans conqured 
the land of the Dasyu-s and enjoyed the same on a footing of 

equality. (Dasyu-m-cchimyumscha sanat ksetram sakhi- 

bhih )". The epithets "urvarasa," "urvarajit" and 

'Ksetrasa" 125 meaning 'winning fields' show that arable land 
was the bone of contention in war. Indra has been addressed 
as "urvarapate" in the rc 126 suggesting thereby the prevalence 
of an owner of field in real world also. Mandhata has also 
been depicted as lord of fields (Mandhatararn kshaitrapatyesva- 
vatam) in the rc. 127 Indra is said to have helped Trasadasyu 
in acquiring land in the rc 128 ( . . . . Trasadasyumavah ksetra- 

sata ) . "Ksetrasam dadathu-r-urvarasam " in the 

rc 129 indicates the significance of acquisition of new land by 
right of possession. The rc 130 refers to fight for possession of 
cows, water and fertile fields. The rc 131 referring to measuring 

of the fields (Ksetram-iva vi manu-s ) by the Rbhus 

with a rod points to individual ownership of land, confirmed 
by Apala's prayer to Indra for the growth of hair on her 
father's head . and for the fertility of his field in another rc 132 
(sira-s-tatasyorvaram). The sense of a separate field is dis- 
tinctly reflected in the RV 133 (ksetram na ranvam-uchuse) and 

AV 134 (Yam ksetra chakru-r- ). The rc (II. 15.3— "Sad- 

meva pracho vi minaya manair") and the rc (III.38.2 " ■. 

sam matrabhi-r-mamire ") mention clearly the land- 
measurement showing separate holdings for different individuals. 
The AV (VI.137.2 "AbhTsunameya asan vyamenanumeyah") 
refers to two units of measurement, abhisu, i.e., a rein and 
Vyama, i.e., the space between the tips of fingers when they 
are extended. Whitney of course, means by vyama 'a fathom'. 
(AV, Vol. I p. 383). The deity (Ksetrasya patih) is invoked 
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as the presiding deity of one's particular field. 135 Hence th* 
learned authors of the Vedic Index 136 are justified to remark 
that "the system of separate holdings already existed in early 
Vedic times." Fields alongwith houses (Ksetram ayatanani) 
are mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisad 137 as instances of 
private wealth. The TS 138 (Aindragnam-ekadasa-kapalam nir- 
vapet spardhamanah ksetre va sajatesu va) enjoins that "he 
should make an offering to Indra and Agni on eleven pottherds, 
who has a dispute about a field or with his neighbours." 
Keith takes it to be a clear evidence of separate ownership 
of land" (TS, tr. p. 147, fn. 1). The forest and pastures 
were, however, enjoyed in common. 

(vi) Joint Family : It is difficult to assess whether one 
had the right to make a gift or sale of land, even if one's owner- 
ship is assumed to be true in the Vedic age. Dr. Schrader 
writes on the nature of the Indo-European family : "Such a 
house-community consists of sixty or seventy members, who 
are blood-relation to the second or third degree, of course, 
only on the male side. At their head is a house-administra- 
tor who is indeed paid the greatest respect but who is not 
to be regarded as the master and owner of the family property ; 
like the Roman 'pater families'. The family property is rather 
the joint property of all the adult male members of the house- 
hold Meals are taken in common When the 

house-father died, all his rights went to the eldest son, spe- 
cially were the women of the family, the mother and sisters 
under his guardianship. This seems to have been the ancient 
Indo-Germanic system." 139 

Patriarchal system was established in the Vedic society and 
joint family system was in vogue, when the sons, daughters, 
and other members lived under the control of the elder. The 
RV 140 shows the benediction for the bride's full sway over 
her husband's family. The AV 141 also gives us a bright pic- 
ture of a joint-family leading a life of love and common in- 
terest. The autocratic power of the head of the family is 
distinctly exhibited by the story of Visvamitra who outcasted 
and expelled his fifty sons and also of Sunahsepa, sold by his 
father Ajlgarta. 142 The RV 143 speaks of a father chastising 
his son for gambling and elsewhere 144 it refers to a father blm - 
ing his son Rjrasva. However, it is difficult to assess the rea 
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state of things from these instances. From the TS 145 we know 
that "the fore-sacrifices are the father, the after-sacrifices the 
son. in that having offered the foresacrifices he sprinkles the 
oblations, the father makes common property with the son." 
Keith 14 " remarks : "The commentator takes this as referring to 
the fact that the son's earnings are his own, the father shares 
them with the family, and this seems correct. Sayana also 
notes that the son keeps his secretly, i.e., perhaps his owner- 
ship was precario, not of right, the parallel to Roman Law 
is striking and justifies us in accepting the view of the com- 
mon. Partition of property took place even during the 
lifetime of the father, as evidenced by RV, 147 AB 148 and 
TS. 1 "' 0 From the AB 150 we learn that one concealing joint 
property fraudulently was condemned in the society and that 
sons had right to the paternal property from which they could 
not be excluded at will. We hear of gift of a field or a vil- 
lage and of king's lands to priests, 151 but at the same time, 
of a reverse feeling against such land-gift to a priest, as in 
the case of Visvakarman Bhauvama. However, houses and 
land came to be regarded as objects of the individual owner- 
ship and hence open to gifts in the age of the Chand. Up. 152 

In the P.L.I, VL. the rise of kingship in the Vedic age 
has been discussed in detail and we have noticed how the 
king's power was limited by tribal organisations. There is 
little evidence at least in the earlier Vedic literature that the 
king was owner of land and there is doubt as to the state 
of things in the later Vedic period. Keith is justified to re- 
mark that "the position of the king with regard to the land is 
somewhat obscure." 153 The AB 154 declares the Vaisya to be 
"tributary to another, to be lived upon by another and to be 
oppressed at will." The reference to the king as to the 
devourer of his people means only that he had claim of taxing 
the people ; and this power was but a political power and 
n °t a right of ownership. Hopkins 155 thinks that "the gifts 
°£ land to peoples which seems to be the first sign of land 
transactions in the Brahmanas was an actual gift of land.," 
but Keith takes this only as "the grant of superiority." 166 The 
SB 1 '' states distinctly that "to whomsoever the chief (Ksattriya) 
with the approval of the clan, grants a settlement, that (settle- 
went) is properly given." Here we have reference to public 
14 • 
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land and to the earlier practice in the Rgvedic period when 
the tribal chief could dispose of public land only with tip 
approval of the tribal assembly. The AV 158 gives us a praver 
for the success and prosperity of a king. "Portion thou this 

man in village, in horses and kine, let this king be the 

summit of authorities." This shows that the people granted 
some land to the king for strengthening his authority ; and 
this prayer would have been meaningless if the king was 
already regarded as the owner of land. Keith 15 " has rightly 
pointed out that "gradually the king came to be vaguely con- 
ceived as lord of all the land — in a proprietorial sense, 

but it is far more probable that such an idea was only a 
gradual development than that it was primitive." Hence gifts 
of land by the king may be accepted only as that of some 
privileges like dues from the cultivators and not of any actual 
ownership. That is why we find in SB an instance of feeling 
against gift of the king Visvakarman Bhauvan to the priests 
who sacrificed for him for which he was rebuked by the 
Earth himself. 

The TS 160 refers to one who desires a village (gramakama) 
performing a particular sacrifice by which he gains power over 
his relatives or equals. The Chand. Upa. 101 mentions the gift 
of a village by king Janasruti to Raikka. From these we 
may assume the rise of a landed aristocracy, an intermediary 
between the king and tillers or producers. The system of 
private ownership of land and capital and the exercise of 
freedom of disposal of property resulted in the accumulation 
of capital in a few hands. The RV 162 refers to such capitalist 
persons known as mahakulas and Maghavan-s. 

vii) Crops : The term 'dhana' is found in the RV. 11 '' 1 
in the sense of 'grains of corn', sometimes 'parched' used in 
the making of 'purodasa' i.e., a sacrificial cake. 'Dhanya is 
also mentioned in the RV 164 in the same sense. Vrlhi, used 
to mean *rice' is conspicuous by its absence in the RV but 
it is frequently referred to in AV and later Samhitas 165 and 
Brahmanas. 16e Hence Keith 167 things that "rice seems to be 
indigenous in the south-east of India." The TS 168 states that 
Prajapati gave to the hot season barley, to the rains plants, 
to autumn rice, beans and sesamum to winter and the cool sea 
son. The RV 1459 helps us with the art of agriculture : "Lay 
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c n the yokes, fasten well the traces ; formed is the furrow, 
so w the seed within it. Through song may we find, bearing 
fraught with plenty ; near the ripened grain approach the 
sickle. Here we learn the use of sickle for harvesting and 
the zeal of the farmers. Crops were harvested from the roots 
rather than from the tops. The RV 170 refers to farmers cut- 
ting ripe barley, collected in bundles. ("Kuvid-anga yava- 
manto yavam chidyatha dantyanu purvam viyuya/"). Else- 
where 171 we find reference to crops being beaten or trampled 
upon the floor of the granary. (Khale na parsan prati hanmi 
....). The rc 172 refers to separation of grain from straw by 
a sieve or a winnowing fan 173 (vapanto vljamiva dhanyakrtah 
prnchanti ) . Grains were measured by a wooden ves- 
sel known as Urdara, noted in the rc 174 and they were stored 
in granaries (sthivi). (Yavam-iva sthivibhyah). 175 Barley 
seems to be the main crop in the Rgvedic age and later Vedic 
period. The AV 17(i speaks of a very heavy plough, drawn by 
six. or eight or twelve oxen and this indicates hardness of the 
soil, while mentioning barley as the main produce. The AV 177 
speaks of the plough as 'lance-pointed', The TS 17S refers to a 
double crop in a year. Twice in the year does the corn ripen 
(dvih samvatsarasya sasyam pachyate). The Kausltaki Br. 17 '-' 
speaks of winter crop, evidently barley and wheat, ripening by 
the month of chaitra. The rotation of crops was evidently the 
result of an advanced knowledge of agriculture, technological 
skill and use of manure and irrigation. The VS 180 mentions 
a number of crops, vrlhi (rice), yava (barley), masa (beans); 
tila (sesamum), mudga (a kind of bean), khalva (leguminous 
Plant), priyangu (panic seed), ami, syamuka (millet); nlvara 
(wind rice), godhuma (wheat) and masura (a kind of lentil). 
These crops were produced and harvested in different seasons, 
as noted above and hence we may infer that they were pro- 
duced in rotation on the same cultivated plot or alternatively 
cultivated field. 181 The AV 182 refers to the sugar-cane (pari- 
tatnuneksuna). We find a difference between black-rice, 
swift-grewmg (asu) rice and large rice (mahavrlhi), while 
these are offered to different deities in TS. 183 Elsewhere' 54 
white and black rice are mentioned. According to Brhad 
P 1So there are ten varieties of cultivated kinds of grain, rice 
Bnd barley (vrihiyavah), sesamum and beans (tila-masah), 
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panicum miliaceum and italicum (anu-priyangavah), maizfr 
(godhumah), lentils (masurah), pulse (Khalva) and dolichos 
uniflorus (Khalakulah). Plasuka is found in SB 1S0 as an epi- 
thet of vrlhi (rice) in the sense of 'shooting up rapidly'. God- 
huma is also noted in VS, m MS, 18S and SB. 189 Groats (Sakta- 
vah), made of this grain are mentioned in SB. 190 Tandula in 
the sense of rice, both karna (husked) and akarna (unhusked) 
also occurs in TS. 191 Venu occurs in RV only in a Valakhilya 

hymn 192 (satam venun ) in AV 193 and later Vedic: 

texts. 194 The Kausitaki Brahmana 195 couples 'venu' with 'sasya* 
both ripening in spring. Evidently venu means bamboo reeds. 
'Kulmasa in Chand. Upa. 19(i means bad beans (Kutsita masah). 
Sana (hemp) is mentioned in AV 197 alongwith 'jangida' as a 
remedy against Viskandha, the former brought from the forest 
and the latter from the juices of ploughing. 

The AV 198 (Yam raksantyasvapna visvadanim Deva bhu- 
mim Prthivlm-apramadam) speaks of "the earth whom the gods, 
sleepless defend all the time without failure." So that she 
may yield honey which is dear. Here we learn that the per- 
sons, learned in the art of agriculture looked after the soil with 
sleepless care, only to raise its fertility. The use of cowdung is 
also known from the AV. li)n The different obstacles of agri- 
culture are already noted and the Vedic Aryans were very 
careful to tide over them. The AV 2no is a charm for abun- 
dant rain. We have the prayer for various blessings like food, 
progeny, prosperity and wealth, showing thereby the various 
aspirations of the agriculturists of the Vedic age. Inspite of 
all measures, adopted for agricultural prosperity famines were 
not unknown in some parts of the country, as evidenced by 
Chand. Upa. 202 (matachihatesu kurusvatikya saha jayayosasti-r- 
ha chakrayana) which states that the Kuru country was in- 
fested by locusts (or according to others, destroyed by hail- 
storm) so as to meet famine and the hermit Usasti, son o 
Chakra had to lead a miserable life with his wife, simply on 
Kulmasa, i.e., bad beans. 

We may mention here some labourers engaged in agrt 
culture in the Vedic period. KTnasa, found in RV and later 
Vedic Samhita-s 203 means a ploughman. Gopa and G °P^ a ' or 
means 'protector of cows'. Avipala 205 likewise means protec 
of sheep from the clutches of their enemies, weolves. "Dhany 
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krt" (vapanto vljam-iva dhanyakrtah) 206 means men "purifying 
corn ", that is persons engaged in husking. Upala-PraksanI 
occurs in RV 207 and it means, according to Yaska, 208 a female 
worker, 'maker of groats', (saktu-karika) and Sayana also 
accepts this view. Roth, Grassman and Zimmer take this 
word in the sense of one grinding corn. Von Schraeder ex- 
plains it as "one who fills the lower stone (with corn)", 
Upala meaning the mortar in which the corn was placed and 
then beaten with pestle. Sayana also takes this view as an 
alternative one. 'Vapa' 209 means a sower of grains, mentioned 
as one of the victims at Purusamedha. 

Baden Powell 210 opposed the theory of the village com- 
munity in India as a landholding institution and tried to estab- 
lish that the family was a landowning unit. Hopkins 211 sup- 
ports the theory of individual and joint-family ownership 
working side by side, the latter being apparently the earlier 
but the decendant stage. Jolly 212 does not accept the com- 
munal ownership of land but believes in the joint-ownership of 
a family. From the Vedic evidences it is clear that the 
father was the head and owner of the property ; and his sons, 
while grown up claimed a share of the property and the father 
had sometimes to divide it. There is no doubt that the Rg- 
vedic people cultivated land themselves, sometimes with the 
help of the conquered non-Aryans. Land was tilled by the 
members of the family or clan, may be with the use of slaves. 
These slaves were not paid any wages, they were not at all 
hired labourers. We may infer that these slaves were given 
prizes in return of better services. The Rgvedic society in the 
earliest stratum was practically a commune one where there 
was little difference or inequality, both social and economic. 
We hear of slaves or gift of slaves 213 but we have nothing to 
show that slavery was the basis of husbandry. Dr. Sharma's 
suggestion that "the whole social fabric was possibly based 
upon some kind of gift-economy" is commendable. The 
Vedic people believed in the efficacy of gifts and 'dana-stuti' 
hymns also eulogise gifts. Gifts were offered by patron chiefs to 
their priests in sacrifices and so we may infer that the higher 
sections of the tribal people like priests chiefs and their assis- 
tants in conquests became richer by such gifts. The RV 214 
encouraged the rich in making gifts of food to the poor also 
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who are suffering from hunger ; otherwise their wealth would 
be moving like the wheels of a car from one to the other. 
(Verse 5. "rathyeva chakranyam-anyam-upatisthanta rayah"). 
The verse 6 (Kevalagho bhavati kevaladl) warns the rich from 
being niggardly and selfish by saying that one who is selfish 
enough to eat only by himself is sure to suffer from sins which 
accrue to him alone. Hence, we may infer that though slaves* 
labour was utilised, the Aryans cultivated land themselves and 
cultivators, artisans and handicraftsmen were not regarded as 
inferior members of the society. Though there was little 
chance of social inequality and accumulation of private pro- 
perty in the earlier Rgvedic days, the later Rgvedic days 
witnessed the rise of the rich, as noted above, by means of 
gifts. The Panis, according to some, non-Aryans or at least 
non-sacrificers were condemned for niggardliness and misap- 
propriation of wealth. Not only agriculture but all ordinary- 
works of life were done by the members of the Aryan tribe. 
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CHAPTER IX 



i) Different professions : The RV 215 helps us to know 
of the rise of different processions even in the Rgvedic age„ 
even among the Aryans, besides hunting, cattlerearing and agri- 
culture, already discussed above. "Nananam va u no dhiyo vi 
vratani jananam" — this expression of the Rsi is clear enough 
to show multifarious tastes and trades of men and also their 
different professions like that of a carpenter (taksa) a physi- 
cian (bhisak), a priest, and a smith (karmara). The verse 
no. 3 : "Karu-r-aham tato bhisag-upalapraksini nana/ nana 

dhiyo vasugavo " shows distinctly the different pursuits 

of life like that of a craftsman, a physician and a grinder of corn, 
adopted by different members of the same family, each desir- 
ing wealth. This hymn moves no doubt, the recognition of 
dignity of labour in the early Vedic society. Each house- 
holder performed his own sacrifice and there was mobility 
among different professions. It has been pointed out that 
the Aryans, while possessing land, worked in fields with their 
own hands with the help of their sons or female members of 
the family and sometimes with the help of conquered non- 
Aryans. Zeal in agriculture is established in the gambler's 
song. 210 

The evolution of caste system in the Vedic period has 
been discussed in the first part of this book ; and it has been 
shown that at first the tribal society of the Aryans was prac- 
tically classless and even in the later Rgvedic days four varnas 
are said to have appeared, as reflected in the Purusasukta. The 
Purusa-hymn has, however, for its subject a cosmogony, a 
theory of creation ; but it reports for the first time that from 
Purusa sprang four classes of people. Caste system was still 
in a fluid state. Visvamitra, belonging to the rajanya class is 
said to have acted as a priest in the RV; 217 and elsewhere the 
res 218 show that Rsis prayed for sons who would defeat their 
foes in battles. Cases of mobility instead of rigidity of labour 
led to dignity of labour even in the Rgvedic period. Tvestr is 
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conceived as a god who forged for Indra the thunderbolt and 
hence smiths who manufactured weapons for men were res- 
pected in the society. With the development of professions 
division of labour became inevitable and as efficiency needs 
specialisation, caste system appeared in the Vedic society in 
course of time as nothing but the registration of an economic 
fact, the need for division of labour. The RV 219 may be 
quoted below : 

"Jihmasye charitave Maghonyabhogaya istaye raya u tvam/ 
dabhram pasyadbhya urviya vichaksa usa ajlga-r-bhuva- 
nani visva// — Verse 5. 

"Ksatraya tvam sravese tvam mahiya istaye tvam-artham- 
iva tvamityai/ visadrsa jivitabhiprachaksa usa ajlga-r- 
bhuvanani visva// — Verse 6. 

fx. "Rich Usa (Dawn), she sets afoot the coiled up sleeper, 
one for enjoyment, one for wealth and worship, those who saw 

little for extended vision, one to high sway, one to 

exalted glory, one to pursue his gain, and one his labour. All 
to regard their different vocations all moving creatures hath 
the Dawn awakened." In the fluid state of the society men 
took to different professions, as noted above in RV (IX. 11 2. 
1-3). In the Purusasukta we find the first germs of the later 
caste system, i.e., rise of 4 classes, the social section. It 
deserves mention that the Sudras, declared 'a-yajnlya,' i.e., 
unfit for sacrifice in the SB 220 were also recognised as an inte- 
gral part of the Vedic society, as reflected in VS 221 (rucham 
visyesusudresu mayi dhehi). The VS 222 refers to 'blessed 
speech' (Kalyanam vacham = Vedas), spoken to all four var- 
nas as the means of attaining grace of gods and donors. In 
the period of the Brahmanas and Sutras these classes were 
more crystalised and the Brahmanas, knowers of intricacies of 
rituals were elevated to higher and higher levels ; whereas 
Vaisyas and Sudras, engaged in different occupations were 
relegated to lower ranks. However, the Vaisyas and the 
Sudras were indispensible for the higher classes, as noted above 
and as evidenced by TS 223 in which persons of different crafts 
and industries are reported to be given salutations (nama-s- 
taksabhyo rathakarebhyascha vo namah ) . 
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ii) Crafts and industries : Now let us divert our atten- 
tion to different crafts and industries and industrial labour 
during the Vedic period. Crafts and industries flourished amonct 
the Vedic Aryans probably at the initial stage to impart the 
agricultural and military needs of the tribal people when thev 
were settled in the midst of hostile people. Special status 
awarded to Rathakara-s and Taksana-s led to the specialisa- 
tion in such industries among the people. E. J. Rapson 22 ' 
comments on the age of the Rgveda : "There is some evidence 
that already in this period specialisation in industry had begun. 
The worker in wood had clearly the place of honour, needed 
as he was to produce the chariots for war and the race, and 
the carts for agricultural purposes." From the researches of 
Max MiHler and Schraeder- 25 on the Indo-European ground of 
'languages where we find similarity between Sanskrit and other 
IE languages we may safely conclude that the IE people 
knew crafts of weaving, carpentry, plaiting of grass and reeds. 
Hence it was possible for the Vedic Aryans to develop those 
crafts and industries, while they were settled in India. 

iii) Weaving Industry : Sanskrit words 'tan' and 'tanti' 
(String) have corresponding terms 'tan' in Zend, 'tan teino' in 
Greek and 'tendo' in Latin, all meaning 'stretching.' The root 
'pre' for plaiting in Sanskrit is akin to Greek 'pleko' and Latin 
'plico'. Similarly skt ^/ ve' for weaving is similar to Latin 
'vieo' and teutonic 'wehan'. Tantumm, Otum and vayanti are 
used in Vedic Sanskrit for warp, woof and web respectively. 
We find also words in Vedic Sanskrit Vaya 226 (weaver), tas- 
ara 227 (shuttle); veman 228 (loom) and mavQkha-s 229 (wooden 
pegs) used for stretching the web. Weaving was entrusted to 
women, as reflected in RV 230 (Usasanakta vayyeva ranvite/ 

tantum tatam sarnvayantl ) which compares night and 

dawn to two young women engaged in weaving. Elsewhere-" 
we find mothers weaving garments for their sons. (Vastra 
putraya mataro vayanti). The rc 232 (Naham tantum na vi 
janamyotum na yam vayanti samare'tamanah) states "I know 
•not other warp or woof, I know not web they weave, when 
moving to the contest." Here the Rsi means to euloguise 
The greatness of Vaisvanara, the threads of the warp are the 
-metres of the Vedas, those of the woof prayers and ceremonies 
and their combination results in the weaving of a cloth, mean 
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vasas, vastra and vasana to mean cloth in the RV. 233 Others 
types of garment called adhivasa, drapi, atka and pesas and wool - 
len goods, specially of Gandhara have already been mentioned in 
connection with dress in the first part of this treatise. We 
have already noticed the use of cotton and cotton-fabrics in 
the period of Indus valley civilization, but cotton is conspi- 
cuous by its absence in the Rgveda. Prof. Muir, 234 however, 
comments that "it is difficult to conceive that cotton, though 
not mentioned in the hymn should have been unknown when 
they were composed or not employed for weaving the lighf 
cloth which is necessary in so warm a climate." Ragozin 233 
also suggests in the same strain : "The Aryan settlers of 
Northern India had already begun, at an amazingly early 
period, to excel in the manufacture of the delicate tissue which 
has ever been and is to this day — doubtless in incomparably 
greater perfection — one of their industrial glories, a fact which 
implies cultivation of the cotton plant or tree, probably in 
Vedic times already". The same terms like Otu, tantu, anu- 
chada and prachlnatana, veman and mayukha meaning woof, 
yarn, forward stretched web, loom and wooden pegs or shuttle 
respectively are found in later Vedic literature. 238 in connec- 
tion with textile industry. Vastra, vasana and vasas are also 
mentioned to mean cloth in later Vedic literature, 237 . Sic occurs 
in AV 238 in the sense of the skirt and dasa is noted in AB. 2ai> 
Praghata is referred to in SB 240 as the fore-edge of cloth, 
apparently the closely woven parts at both ends of the cloth. 
Vatapa occurs in TS 241 in the sense of the part of a cloth which 
protects it against winds, i.e., its lengthwise border. The 
SB 242 refers to nlvi formed so as to bear two formidable reme- 
dies and sometimes consisting of tucking up at the sides. It 
also mentions 'adhivasa' 243 (mantle) covering the upper part 
of the body. The RV 294 also refers to it (adhivasam pari- 

matu rihan-naha ) where the forests are depicted as the 

adhivasa of mother Earth licked by the fire-child. Probably a 
'oose-fitting gown. Drapi occurs in RV 245 (Vibhrad-drapim 
hiranmayam), explained by Sayana as 'Kavacha, i.e.. coat of 
m ail ; but it seems to be a gold-embroidered vest, as confirm- 
ed by AV. 246 The AV 247 depicts the sun as wearing three 
worlds, making them a drapi. Pratidhi, 248 is mentioned as a 
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cross-piece, a part of a bride's garment. Usnisa, a turban is 
referred to in AV 24!I and SB. 250 Elsewhere 251 it is stated to 
have been tied with a tilt and cross-windings (tiryannaddham) 
under the name of tincal, and used as a flux in chemical pro- 
cesses." 

Woollen goods were also in use, as reflected in VS, 2r >- 
MS 253 and KS 254 and also in Br Up. 255 (pandvavikam). The 
AV refers to Kambala 250 and Samulya, 2 " 7 i.e. blankets and 
woollen shirts. Wool was already known in the Rgvedic 
period, as evidenced by the RV, 238 produced from goats and 
sheep. 

Needles, referred to in RV 25fl indicates the use of stitched 
garments. Pesas, 260 _ embroidered garments were used by 
female dancers. Pesaskarl, female embroidered is mentioned 
as one of the victims at Purusamedha in VS 261 and T. Br. 263 

Cloth, made of linen or silk was also known in the Vedic 
period. 'Tarpya' is mentioned in AV, 203 TS, 204 TB, 2,iS SB, 2 " 8 
Katya. S.S. 2fi7 and Sankha. S.S. 268 but scholars differ as to its 
meaning. The commentators on Katya. S.S. and SB suggest 
that a linen garment or one thrice soaked in ghee or one made 
of trpa plant is meant. Goldstucker 2159 takes it as a 'silken 
garment,' accepted by Eggeling. 270 By Trpa plant we may 
mean mulberry leaves, suitable for silk-cocoons. Prof. S. C. 
Sarkar 271 takes the term 'uttuda' of the AV 272 in the sense of 
mulberry sprung from 'Tuda.' 

Textile industry was highly developed in the Sutra period, 
as reflected in Paraskara Grhyasutra 273 (Athottarlyam ya 
akrntan-na vayam ya atanvata. Yascha DevT-s-tanun abhito 
tatantha. Ta-s-tvaya devl-r-jarase samvyayasva. YusmatTdam 
paridhatsva vasa iti) which states that "the goddesses who 
spun and wove, who stretched the warp and who crossed the 
woof, may clothe you for old age. Blessed with long life, you 
put on this garment". 

Cotton is conspicuous, by its absence as referred to above 
in the Vedic literature, except in Asva. S.S. ; but the Baby- 
lonian and Greek names for cotton, Sind and Sindon respec- 
tively indicate that cotton was produced in Sind in very early 
times, as proved by the cotton materials discovered at Mohen- 
jodaro. 

iv) Metal Industry : This industry of the Vedic period 
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was mainly concerned with six metals, ayas in the sense of. 
iron, copper or bronze, gold, silver, copper, lead and tin. The 
last four are found nowhere in the Rgveda, but mentioned in 
the AV and other Samhita-s and Brahmanas. 

Gold : Chandra 274 demotes gold in RV and other Vedic 
texts. JatarQpa 275 is also used in the same sense, 'Rajatajata- 
rupe' (silver and gold) is mentioned in Latya. S. S. 270 and 
Samkh S.S. 277 'Hiranya' in the sense of gold is frequently 
referred to in RV and later texts. 278 The extraction of gold 
from earth 279 was also known. Washing for gold is also noted 
in TS 280 and SB. 281 Gold was also won from the bed of 
rivers and that is why the Indus is called 'hiranmayf in the 
RV (X.75.8). The Saraswat? is also depicted as 'hirnya- 

Vartani ' 282 According to Schraeder gold was known 

to Indo-Aryans, as proved by the similarity between Sanskrit 
'hiranya' and Zend 'Zaranya'. In the plural 'hiranya' means 
ornaments of gold. 283 A golden currency, weights of gold, 
"astaprud" is mentioned in the KS 284 and TS. 2Sn A golden 
'satamana' means weight of a hundred krsnala-s in SB 280 and 
TS. 287 Gold was obtained by smelting from ore, as evidenced 
in SB. 288 Gold was an object of gift, as recorded in 
RV, 280 where we learn of the gift of ten lumps of gold (dasa 
hiranya-pindan) to a priest by Divodasa. The AV 290 refers 

to the belief of the people : " one that dies of old age 

becomes he who wears it (gold) For lifetime thee, 

for splendor thee and for force and strength — that with bril- 
liancy of gold thou mayst shine out among the people." 

The term 'anya' or 'anji' in the sense of ornaments is 
found in the RV 291 (Chitrai-r-afijibhi-r-vapuse vyanjate vaksa- 
hsu rukma adhi yetire subhe) ; but the word 'alamkara' is 
mentioned for the first time in SB 292 and Ch. Upa. 293 (pre- 
tasya sariram vasanenalamkarena samskurvanti). During mar- 
riage gold-ornaments were gifted to the daughter by the father, 
as for example, niska in RV (11.33.10), Kurlra in RV (X^.^ 
leaning head-ornament, Karnasobhana i.e., ear-rings in RV(VIII. 
78 -3). The AV also mentions 'tirita' (VIII.6.7), 'Parihasta' (VI. 
71-1-2) meaning 'hand-clasp', according to Whitney, Parihasta is 
found in Kausikasutra 294 as an ornament used as an amulet. 
The AV refers to pravarta 295 (ear-ornament), golden amulets, 290 
niskagrlva 297 (necklace of niska-coins) and Kurlra. 208 
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The VS mentions goldsmith, 20 " jeweller" 0 (manikara) and 
golden ornaments' 11 (hiranyaih) like opasa. 302 The SB 3 '* 
refers to 'rukmapasa', a golden chain. The Brh. Upa 3 "* 
(Tadyatha pesaskarl pesasya pesaso matram-apadayanyan- 
navataram Kalyanataram rupam tanute) speaks of goldsmith 
taking a piece of gc'd, turns it into another, newer and more 
beautiful shape. Golden ornaments were worn on the breast 
even as early as the RV 305 (vaksahsu rukma....). Indra 300 
is said to have worn golden ornaments on his hands. (Hasta- 
vajrm hiranmayam). Maruts are also said to have worn golden 
ornaments like young suitors, sons of wealthy houses. (Vara 

iva raivataso hiranyaih ) . 30T Elsewhere 308 the Asvins 

are invited to "ascend the car with golden seats." The Chand. 
Up a 309 re f ers t 0 properties of some metals — "Tad yatha 
lavanena suvarnam samadhyat suvarnena rajatem rajatena 
trapu trapusa", slsam slsena loham lohena daru daru char- 
mana", i.e., as gold is joined by salt, silver by gold; zinc by 
silver, lead by zinc, iron by lead, wood by iron and leather." 
According to Max Muller 310 lavana is "a kind of ksara." It 
is evidently borax which is still imported from the East Indies 
under the name of tincal, and used as a flux in chemical 
processes." 

Bodhayana S.S. 311 mentions goldsmith and blacksmith 
separately. Sahkhyayana Grh. S, 312 (modamaylm gapayeta 
maham haimavatlm va) states that in slmantonnayana the wife 
is to sing merrily by wearing many gold ornaments. Bodh. 
Gr. S. 313 refers to the system of bedecking with seasonal orna- 
ments in the beginning of every season. Apas. S.S. 314 draws 
our eyes in connection with the Asvamedha ceremony, to one 
thousand golden jewels, one thousand silver jewels and one 
thousand pearls. Katyayana S. S. 315 enjoins that all priests, 
the sacrificer and his wife should put on golden chains before 
the extraction of soma at Vajapeya. The use of ear-rings is 
also heard of in Apas. S. S., 316 Bodh. S. S. 317 and Sah. Grh. 
Sutra. 318 

Avas : It is difficult to determine the sense of this word, 
as used in the RV. 319 The epithets of Agni as 'ayodamstra 
(with teeth of ayas) referring to the colour of his flames,^ an^ 
the description of the car-seat of Mitra and Varuna as avo 
sthuna' 321 " (with pillar of ayas) lead us to assume that i 
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meant more a bronze than iron. Ayas is noted in VS 323 in the 
list of six metals beside 'syama' and 'loha'. If syama is taken 
in the sense of black and loha in that of red metal, i.e., as 
iron and copper respectively, ayas may be better explained as 
'bronze'. 'Lohayasa' in SB, 323 lit. red metal is either copper 
or an alloy of copper and some other metal. Lohitayasa in 
MS 3 - 4 and KS 325 also mean copper ; whereas syamayasa in 
AV 326 and Karsnayasa in Ch. Upa. 327 mean iron. Ayas in 
AV 328 means definitely iron. 'Yasya ayo mukham' in RV 329 
describing the arrow as pointed with 'ayas' is also in favour 
of the sense of iron. Schrader 330 thinks that loha meant ori- 
ginally copper but iron later on. 

The epithets, 'Vasimanta', Rstimanta, Sudhavana, isu- 
manto, nisanginah, svayudhi with reference to Maruts in the 
RV 331 show the manufacture of weapons, obviously of iron 
in the Rgvedic age. The RV 332 refers to 'rsti' or spear, wea- 
pons for guarding shoulders and to sipra, helmets of the Maruts. 
The AY 333 mentions 'ayudha' in the shape of horse-chariot 
(asvaratha), bows and arrows (isu-dhanva) and corselet 
(Kavacha). The rc 334 speaks of the warrior, armed with 
bow and arrow on his chariot and clad in armour (varman) 
and with a guard (hastaghna) on the left arm. Another rc :!: ' r ' 
refers to coarselet as consisting of many pieces fitted together 
(vanueva syutam), made of another metal plates or of some 
stiff material plated with metal. The rc 338 (gharma-s-chit- 
tapah pravrje ya adld-ayasmaya-s-tam vadama viprah) shows 
how the singers received the cauldron of metal which was 
heated for 'pravargya'. Smelting of the blacksmith is referred 
to in the RV 337 (Brahmanaspati-r-etah sam karmara ivadha- 

mat) and in another rc 338 ( ayo na deva janima 

dhamantah) where gods are depicted as smelting like ore the 
human generations. The RV 339 states again that Agni's flames 
when the smoke is sent forth, reach the heaven as a smelter 
fans and sharpens fire. The VS 340 also refers to smelting of 
iron. The Maitrayana-Brahmana Upanisad 341 refers to the 
function of a blacksmith : "Even as a ball of iron pervaded 
by fire and hammered by smiths, becomes manifold (i.e., as- 
sumes various shapes, large and small), thus the self pervaded 
by the inner man and hammered by the qualities becomes 
manifold." 

15 " 
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The smith manufactured abhri 342 (spade), datra 343 (sickle) 
srni 344 (sickle), and phala 343 (ploughshare) for the purpose' 
of agriculture. Other iron materials were swords (asi),' 14li ax ,> 
(parasu), 347 ironhook (ayasmaya), 348 lance (pavira), 349 arrows- 
spears and daggers (VasI, rti and isu), 330 sharp-edged swords' 
(ayaso dharam), 331 sharp-pointed shafts (parnino didyava-s- 
tigma-murdhanah) 352 and weapons for protection like mailed 
armour, (varminah) 353 and helmets (sipra) 334 and anklets for 
feet (khadayah). 335 We learn also of iron-razor. 356 pair of 
nail-scissors 357 (krsnayasam), iron-nets and fetters of iron 
(ayojalah ayasmayaih pasaih) 358 Iron-forts and iron- 
castles and iron-posts (drupadah) are also referred to in AV 359 
and VS 360 and AV 361 respectively. The AV 3 " 3 mentions need- 
les made of gold, silver and lead (iron, according to Mahldhara) 
meant for marking out the lines on the body of the sacrificial 
horse which the knife of the dessector is to follow. Iron was 
also used in amulets, as noted in AV. 363 The AV 364 (ayo- 
jala Asura bhamino'yasmayaih pasai-r-ankino ye charanta) 
speaks of asuras, expert in iron-works and 'asuri-vidya' is 
frequently referred to in Vedic texts, obviously the technical 
knowledge of iron-industry. It deserves mention that the 
modern tribes of Asuras in Chotanagpur plateau are still good 
iron-smelters. It is interesting to note that iron-axes cleared 
the jungles in Ganges valley and more alluvial land was brought 
under cultivation in the Vedic age. The use of the plough, 
iron-tipped and iron hoe helped the rise of production to a 
large extent and led to the economic development of the land 
and her people. 

Mani 365 is heard of as a jewel in Vedic literature, used 
as an amulet against all kinds of evil. Manigrlva in RV, 1 
shows that mani could be strung on a thread and thus worn 
round the neck. Manikara, 367 a jeweller, enlisted as a victim 
at the Purusamedha shows the prevalence of the industry o 
jewellery in the Vedic period. 

The metal bowls were probably made of bronze, as evi- 
denced by the AV 368 which mentions 'a hundred metal dishes 
(kamsa), placed on the back of a cow. Elsewhere 36 " we 
find 'Tvastr' making the axes sharp wherewith he fashions 
bowls to hold 'amrta'. Bell-metal (Kamsya) vessels, made 
of an alloy of copper and tin are mentioned in Chand. Upa. 
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Vessels of brass or pittala, an alloy of copper and zinc are 
heard of in Maitrayana Brahmana Upanisad. 371 Spoons of 
bell-metal are also noted in Gobhila Gr. S. (Kamsam cha- 
masam va annam purayitva). 372 Katyayana S. S. 373 (Kamsya- 
v g n aspatya martikai-r-abhichara brahma-varchasa-pratisthakama 
yathasarnkhyam) mentions vessels, made of earth, bell-metal 
■and wood. 

Silver : 'Rajata' in the sense of silver occurs in TS.' !74 
Ornaments (rukma), 375 dishes (patra) 376 and coins (niska) 377 
— all made of silver are also mentioned. The AV 378 refers 
to silver amulets bestowing on the wearer "dexterity with 
favouring mind." The Brh. Upa. 379 refers to two vessels — 
called 'mahima', one of gold and another of silver to be placed 
on two sides of the horse in the Asvamedha sacrifice. The 

Chand. Upa. 380 (suvarnena rajatam rajatena trapu ) 

speaks of union of gold with silver and of tin with silver. From 
the above reference we may assume that silver was also manu- 
factured into different articles in the Vedic age. Lead (STsa) 
was much used for amulets in sorcery, as evidenced by the 
AV 381 which states that it is blessed by Varuna, Agni and 
Indra and that "it is a dispeller of familiar demons." The 

"VS 382 (slseva tantram ) refers to its use by a weaver 

as weight. Griffith, however, in his translation of VS 383 com- 
ments that lead is used not as a weight but as a charm against 
demons and sorcery. 

'Trapu': In AV, 3 ** KS, 385 VS, 386 MS, 387 TB, 388 Ch. 
Upa. 389 and TS 390 means tin. Its quality of being easily smelt- 
ed is, according to Roth, indicated by its very name, derived 
from the root trap (=to be ashamed), alluded to in the AV, 
noted above. 

Krsana is first mentioned in RV 391 as used in adorning the 
car of Savitr and a horse. Elsewhere 392 the horse is described 
as "Krsanavato" (pearled one). The people of India believed 
in the origin of pearls by transformation of raindrops falling 
into the sea as early as the Vedic period, as reflected in the 
AV 393 : i, "Born from the wind out of the atmosphere, out 
from the light of lightning, let this gold-born shell, of pearl, 
Protect us from distress". 2. "Thou that was born from the 
to P of the shining spaces, out of the ocean 7. The 
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gods' bone became pearl, that goes about within the waters, 
possessing soul, that do I bind on thee in order to lifetime,, 
splendor, strength, to length of life for a hundred autumns, 
let (the amulet) of pearl defend thee." and "what the ocean 
roared against, (and) Parjanya with the lightning, therefrom 
was born the gold drop (bind)." Here Pischel 394 thinks that 
the drop refers to pearl. 

v) Carpentry : The importance of this craft even in the 
Indo-European stage is indicated by words like 'taksan' in 
Sanskrit, 'tashan' in Zend Avesta and 'tektan' in Greek. Tak- 
san meaning a carpenter is mentioned in RV 303 and later 
Vedic texts. 396 The carpenter made carts (sakata and sakatl) 
as referred to in RV, 307 Nirukta 398 and Chand Upa.; 399 
Chariots 400 (ratham na tasteva) and boats and ships (nave- 
va). 401 Kulisa, 402 axe was one of the tools of the carpenter 
for the making of chariots, (ratham na kulisah samrnvati). 
The rc 403 (tasteva prstyamayl) refers to the fact that a car- 
penter bends over his work till his back aches. Sacrificial 
vessels were usually made of palasa (parne vo vasati-s-krta). 404 
Drona, 405 a particular wood was used for making sacrificial 
ladle, used for pouring clarified butter on the fire is mentioned 
in the Rgveda. 406 Similarly 'sruva', a small ladle was used 
to convey the ajya (ghee) from the cooking pot to the large 
ladle and the RV 407 mentions it distinctly for soma libation 
(Somam-iva sruvena). The carpenter made three types of 
bedsteads, talpa, prostha and vahya, referred to in the RV 408 
(prosthesaya vahyesaya nari-r-ya-s-talpaslvarlh). The TB 409 
mentions it being made of sacred udumbara wood. "Talpya"' 
noted in SB 410 meaning 'a legitimate son,' born in the nuptial 
couch indicates that talpa was generally used in the sense of 
a bed or couch. 'Prostha' and 'vahya', as noted above in the 
RV were equally meant for women for their lying down and 
it is difficult to determine their exact difference. Perhaps 
"vahya" was of a more comfortable type, as indicated by 
AV 411 referring to its use by a wearied bride. 

Various types of wooden vessels, implements and furniture 
are also mentioned in later Vedic texts for domestic and ritual 
use. The VS 412 and AV 413 refer to various sacrificial ladles 
like sruc, sruva, dhruva, juhu and upabhrt. The TS 414 men- 
tions instruments offering like 'sphya', 'vighana', 'parsu' and 
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'paresu'. The carpenter made 'yupa'-s (sacrificial posts), used 
for tying the sacrificial victims even from the Rgvedic age, as 
noted in RV 413 (sahasrad-yupam) and later Vedic texts. 416 
We find mention of other posts like svaru 417 and drupad. 418 

The carpenter was also the maker of seats, of which 
asandl is widely known. Asandl is conspicuous by its absence 
in the RV but it occurs frequently in later Vedic texts. 419 The 
AV 420 describes the seat for the Vratya, made of wood and 
also of covvdung ; it was covered with a cushion and a pillow, 
it had a seat and support. The AB 421 also describes a seat 
for the king at the royal consecration with a seat of Udumbara 
wood. The SB 422 refers to Asandl, "a throne-seat" made of 
"khadira wood, perforated and bound with thongs as that of 
the Bharata-s". Paryanka is a later development, mentioned 
in the Kausltaki Upanisad, 423 as having four legs, slrsanya 
(head-piece), upasrl (soft garment on the couch), and upa- 
varhana (pillow for the head). 

Besides, we find mention of Kosa (Kosam na purnam 
vasuna) in the RV 424 meaning a box and bowls (dhisana) 425 
some of which were decorated with carvings. The AV 426 re- 
fers to a seive (surpa), a spoon, a stirring stick and the ket- 
tles, wooden vessels as domestic utensils. Other examples of 
carpentry works of the period concerned were the musical ins- 
truments like vina, cymbal, pinga, gargara and godha 427 and 
Vakura. 428 It is worthwhile to remark, that the arts and 
industries of ancient India were all works of art, as everything 
was done by hand and not by machines, as today. We find 
the mention of the word 'druhantara' in the RV 429 meaning the 
destroyer of foes, which may be taken in the sense of a wood- 
cutter, as reflected in the simile (parasu-r-na) here. The 
wood-cutter was then a very useful member of the society, ais 
he supplied wood as fuel to the people and as raw material 
to the carpenter and because he cut and felled trees with axes, 
as reflected in the RV 430 and thereby helped the making of 
roads in the country abound with forests. The word 'pathikrt' 
is referred to as an epithet of Brhaspati in the RV 431 and in 
AV, 432 of Agni and Soma. Carpenters were never looked down 
upon in the society and rather their works were ever appre- 
ciated in the then rural societies for their usefulness in agri- 
culture, as reflected in TS 433 (taksabhyo rathakarebhyascha vo 
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namo namah). Carpenters built also houses made generally 
of wood, as reflected in the RV where Brahmanaspati is said 
"to have fashioned the earth and heaven from wood as car- 
penters fashioned wooden houses." The AV 434 describes the 
different features of a dwelling house and the verse no. 24 • 
"like a woman, o dwelling, we carry thee where we will" sug- 
gests that the house was made of wood, light enough to be 
carried, whenever required. The houses were fixed in the 

ground with wooden pegs, as reflected in the rc 435 ( dada- 

rtha Prthivlm-abhito mayukhaih) and they rested on wooden 

pillars 430 ( sthuneva janan upamidyayantha). The AV 437 

gives us to understand the different parts of the house, beams, 
ties, binding grass, roofs, supported by props and cross-beams, 
consisting of "thousand-eyed net (aksu), stretched out as 
'opasa' on the division-line." (Verse 8). 

'Ratha' in the RV 438 means a chariot, as opposed to anas 
(cart) and its nave (kha) was greater than that of a cart. 43 * 
The wheel consisted of a rim (pavi) a felly (pradhi), spokes 
(ara) 440 and a nave (nabhya). The rim and the felly together 
were known as the 'nemi'. Its axle (aksa) was made often 
of 'aratu' 441 wood and the pole (Isa or prauga) was fixed at 
right angles to the axle. The horses were tied by the neck 
where the yoke was placed and also at the shoulder by traces 
(rasmi or rasana). While the cart was drawn by oxen, the 
chariot was drawn by horses, normally two except in some 
cases three or four. 442 

Rathakara as a class attained reputation in the Rgvedic 
society, as his skill was compared to that of a poet (ratham na 
tasteva tatsinaya), evidently because a chariot was very use- 
ful for war and also as a vehicle of very important persons m 
times of peace. As noted above, the TS refers to respectful 
salutation to carpenters and chariot-makers. The Bodha. S.S. 
(nedlya enam-ete karmakrtta upasamgacchante taksana-s-cha 
rathakrta-s-cha maya krtascha kulalascha dvayah karmararr 
nakhakrtah saptame) indicates the separation of two classes, 
carpenters and chariot-makers. In Asvamedha the carpenter was 
asked to make sacrificial posts, wooden vessels, carts, mats etc., 
while the chariotmaker (rathakara) was asked to manufacture 
chariots. Chariots were made of sifisapa wood 443 but the pin o. 
axle (ani) was made of Khadira, wood. The wheels of chario s 
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were usually made of salmali wood 444 The AV 445 refers to 
chariotmakers as clever workers and as one of those who are 
to be subject to the king, indicating ^thereby the importance 
of this industrial class. The Rathakaras had attained social 
prestige so as to form a separate caste, as attested by VS, 418 
TB 447 and SB, 44S Hillebrandt 449 suggests that "the Anu tribe 
formed the basis of the Rathakara caste, referring to their 
worship of the Rbhus, who are, of course, the chariotmakers par 
excellence ;" but the learned authors 450 of the Vedic Index 
do not agree with this view. The Katya. S. S. 451 however, 
refers to the rathakara as a sudra. But there is little doubt 
that this class was highly esteemed in the Vedic period for 
their skill, as noted before. In the later period the Rathakara 
was raised to a higher level and regarded as competent to be 
'upanlta' and to perform srauta sacrifices. 

vi) Leather industry : The word "charmamna" meaning 
a tanner used in the RV 452 indicates the prevalence of the art 
of tanning hides (mla) in the Rgvedic society. Wetting of the 
hide is referred to in the RV 458 (charmevodabhi-r-vyundanti 
bhuma). Surya is depicted as rolling up darkness like a piece of 
leather (RV, VII. 63.1 — "charmeva lah samavivyak ta ma- 
msi"). The RV mentions different articles of hide ; bowstrings, 484 
slings, 455 thongs, 456 reins for houses 457 and lash of a whip. 458 
It refers to skin vessels for storing some-juice, 459 honey, 460 
curd 401 and wine (drti). 482 The rc 463 (ahiriva bhogaih paryeti 
vahum jyaya) mentions leather-guard of the forearm for war- 
riors. Chariots were girt with leatherstraps. (Gobhih san- 
naddhah asi vilayasva/gobhi-r-avrtam Indrasya vajram havisa 
ratham yaja//). 404 Leather-troughs are also noted in the 
RV 465 (amsatra kosam sinchat anrpanam). Other res 486 

(Kva vo'svah kvabhisavah na janayah) refer to reins, 

bridle, saddle and whip of the Maruts. Wardrums are heard 
in the rc 467 (dundubha). 'Charmamna' is mentioned also in 
VS 488 and AB. 469 The SB 470 speaks of the process of tanning, 
stretching out of a hide with pegs (sankubhih). The Svet- 
asvatara Upa. 471 refers to rolling up of hides. The importance 
of this industry was due to the use of various articles, made 
of skin for daily use and for ritual purposes. The religious 
student (brahmacharin) wore the black antelope skin.* 72 Else- 
where 473 the gods are said to have alarmed the enemies by 
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the drum and the skin of the gazelle. Goat's skin was used as 
garment by a brahmin priest 474 and also as coverlet for 
asandl-s. 475 The skin of the black antelope was also used for 
covering the asandI-s 4T(i and for pressing soma. 477 Tiger-skin 
was equally used for covering the asandl. 478 The TS 479 states 
that "the fire is death ; the black antelope skin is the form 
of holy power ; he puts on a pair of black sandals." However, 
the SB 480 and KausTtaki Brahmana 481 refer to boar-skin, used 
for ritual shoes. Shoes of boar-skin were used by the sacrificer 
at Rajasuya. 482 Leather-garments were used in the sutra 
period, as Para. Gr. S. 483 enjoins that a brahmin should use 
upper garment, made of antelope-skin, a Ksattriya that of a 
spotted dear and a vaisya that of a goat or cow. (Aineyam- 
ajinam-uttarlyam Brahmanasya rauravam rajanyasya ajam 
gavyam va vaisyasya). The Bodha. S.S. 484 (satam ghrtam 
charmani satam madhu charmani satam tandula charmani satarn 
prthuka charmani satam laja charmani satam karambha char- 
mani satam dhana charmani) mentions storing of ghee, honey, 
oil grain etc., in leather-bags. The Asva. Gr. S. 485 refers to 
straps of leather for protecting a warrior's arm against the bow- 
string. 

(vii) Pottery : The art of pottery was well-known in 
India in the Vedic age, as early as the Rgveda, nay even before, 
as attested by the remains of the Indus valley civilization. R. 
C. Majumdar 488 draws our attention to the results of excava- 
tion, carried on during 1962-5 at 'Pandu Rajar Dhibi' in the 
valley of the river Ajay (near Bolpur) in the Burdwan district 
and in some other sites on the Ajay, Kunur and Kopai rivers. 
The people of these areas used about the beginning of the first 
millenium B.C. the potteries like "bowls, shallow bowls, basins, 
channel-spouted bowls and basins (in black and red ware), 
prumpet or tulip-shaped vases often perforated at the bottom ; 

flower-pots or deep bowls with a flaring rim, dishes on 

stand, ordinary jars and lota-s etc." The rc 

(abhidu Sakrah parasu-r-yatha vanam patreva bhindan..- ) 
refers to the fact that Indra smashed the enemies like earthern 
pots as an axe cuts down trees. We hear of women carrying 
water in their jars, evidently earthen vessels in another rc. 
(udakam kumbhinl-r-iva). Vessels (Kalasah), obviously made 
of earth were used for offering soma to Indra, as noted in the 
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py. 489 Vessels (satam kumbham asinchatam madhunam) 490 
we re also used for storing honey and also gold 491 (hirany- 
asyeva kalasam). It is interesting to note that the word 
'Kul5la' meaning a potter is conspicuous by its absence in 
the Rgveda and it occurs in the Satarudrlya hymn of the 
Yajurveda. 492 The rc. 493 (ya patrani yusna asechanani) refers 
to vessels for holding meat-juice (Yusan) and also to 'ukha', 
a cooking pot which is distinctly mentioned as earthern (mrn- 
•mayl) in the VS 494 and TS. 495 The AV 490 refers to earthern 
vessels more clearly. 

Earthen vessels as well as vessels made of bell-metal and 
wood are mentioned in Katyayana S.S. 497 ("Kamsyawanaspatya 
martikai-r-abhichara brahma-varchasa-pratisthakama yathas- 
amkhyam"). Bodhayana S.S. 498 prescribes rules for purifying 
earthen ware. The position and prestige of potters was highly 
■enhanced in the sutra period, as Bodh. D.S. 499 mentions that 
the king invited potters to manufacture bricks and vessels, to be 
used in Asvamedha sacrifice. Besides, the jars, cooking pots 
and dishes for domestic purposes were also made by the pot- 
ters in this period, as in earlier days, noted above. 

viii) Industry of Liquor making : The soma-cult was in 
practice as early as the Rg. Vedic age 500 and according to 
Ragozin, 501 it was prevalent even earlier in the Indo-Iranian 
period, i.e., before the separation of two great sister races 

, because 'haoma' (corresponding to soma) was used by the 
Iranian followers of the Avesta. Its importance in the Rg- 
vedic period is attested by the praise of soma and its use in 
ritual in the entire mandala of 114 hymns of RV. Mr. B. G. 
Tilak 502 remarks : "That the soma sacrifice is an ancient 
institution is amply proved by the parallel rites in the Pars! 
scriptures." A drink was prepared from the fermented juice 
of the soma plant, mixed with honey and milk. The RV 503 
mentions the extraction of soma for rituals on the banks of 
the Indus and its tributaries and the SaraswatI and the shores 
°f the lake Saryanavat in Kuruksetra. This plant, brought 
f rom the Himalayas was the best of its kind. The Rg. 504 
(somesyava maujavatasya) speaks highly of this plant, pro- 
duced on the MQjavat, a peak of the Himalayas. Elsewhere 505 
w e find its use even by the ancestors of the Vedic Rsis. A 

regular trade was carried on with soma plant and evidently the 
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traders were people of the mountainous regions, probably the: 
non-Aryans as suggested by Ragozin. That is why the soma- 
traders were regarded as lower class people ; and specially 
in the period of Dharmasutras and Dharmasastras they were 
looked down upon and they were not allowed to pollute any 
place of sacrifice by their presence. However, the sugges- 
tions of A. C. Das that these soma-traders belonged to the 
non-sacrificing Aryan tribes in Sapta-sindhu, as indicated by 
the derisive terms of birds and sarpas, applied to them can 
not be set aside. The RV 506 refers to the extraction of juice 
from the soma plant by its being pounded with stones held 
in hands (hastachyutebhi-r-adribhih sutam somam). Soma 
juice was strained through a seive made of wool 507 (pava- 
manasa indava-s-tirah pavitramasavah). It was also strained' 
through the manju grass. 508 (mufijanejanam). Soma and not 
sura was prescribed as the proper food of the Brahmin. 509 ' 
Sura is an intoxicating 'spirituous' liquor, mentioned in the- 
Vedas. It was, as contrasted with soma a drink of ordinary 
life. 510 Eggeling 511 thinks that it was prepared from fermented 
grains and plants ; whereas Whitney 512 suggests that it was a- 
kind of bear or ale. Surakara (maker of sura) is included in 
the list of victims at the Purusamedha. 513 Another drink call- 
ed 'panta' (pantam) is referred to as being offered to Rudra 
in the RV 514 Bodhayana and KStyayana refer to "three arti- 
cles for the preparation of soma, sprouting paddy, the sprout 
brought on by steeping paddy in water, slightly parched barley 
steeped in curds and diluted butter-milk and coarse powder of 
the same steeped in whey." 

ix) Housebuilding : We have no remains of any house 
built in the Vedic period, but we find many Vedic words 
meaning houses, which the Vedic Aryans might have built when 
they took to settled life. Gaya is a common term for a house 
in the RV 515 and later texts ; 516 so also 'dama' 517 'dhaman' 518 
in the sense of a house and its inmates and also in that of an 
ordinance or law, agara 519 and grha. 520 Dur 521 means door 
of a house (durona). 522 Sthuna 523 means a pillar of a house. 
The AV 524 refers to the method of building a house by means 
of props (Upamit), supports (pratimit) and connector (pari- 
mit). It mentions beams (vamsa), ties (nahana), binding 
grass (pranaha), and the sides (paksa) of the house. The- 
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roof was formed of ribs of bamboo cane, a ridge called visu- 
vant and a net (aksu). The walls were filled up with grass m 
bundles (palada). This hymn refers to three parts of the 
house 'havirdhana', i.e. oblation-holder, Agnisaia' (fire-place) 
and 'wives' site and seat ('p^tnlnam sadana') and 'sadas'. It 
speaks of hanging vessels (sikya). Posts were usually made of 
timber but some of them were made of metals like 'ayas', as 
evidenced by the term 'ayasthuna' 325 used in connection with' 
a chariot. A large building, unparalleled among people is also 
referred to in the rc 526 for which the sage saptagu prayed to 
Indra. 

The Dasyu's, i.e., the pre-Aryan people, at least their 
chiefs lived in cities, built of iron or of stone in the Vedic age, 
as evidenced by the res. 527 (i) "tvam sata vamgrdasyabhinat 

puro" , (ii) puro vibhindan-nacharad vi daslh, 

(iii) hatvi dasyun pura ayasi-r-nitarit and (iv) satam 

asman-maylnam puram-Indro vyasyat. The forts of kings 
had a thousand pillars (sahasrvasthuna) 528 and a thou- 
sand doors (sahasra-dvaram). 529 Indra is said to have 
killed the asuras or dasyu-s and to have helped his Aryan 
worshippers thereby, so that they would occupy the cities 
or castles, made of iron or stone. We hear of bricks, mandal- 
estaka 530 (circular bricks), VikarnI (cornerless bricks) 531 and 
choda 532 (conical bricks) and bricks were made firm by motar 
(purisa). 583 The rich iived in a house, built on 'foursided 
roof (chatuspaksam-iva cchadih) 534 or in a 'harmya' 585 har- 
myesthah), a house including the stabling etc. The sage 
Bharadvaja prayed to Indra, for a house, tridhatu and tri- 
varutha. 53 " Here 'tridhatu' means, according to Sayana, of 
three types (tri-prakaram) or of 'three stories (tri-bhumikam). 
Three types may be houses made of wood, brick or stone or of 
three different apartments, one of stone, the others of wood 
or brick. 'Tri-varutha' means, according to Sayana, houses 
saving inmates from cold, heat and rains. (Sitatapa-varsanam 
varakam). The houses prayed for were built on roofs (ccha- 
rdih), strongly built (svastimat). 

x) Sculpture : Though the Rgveda shows no trace of 
image-worship, we may think of some sort of an image of 
Indra in the RV 587 (Ka imam dasabhi-r-mamendram krtnati 
dhenubhih/ yada vrtrani jafighanad-athainam me punar dadat//) 
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— which means : "who for ten milch kine purchaseth from me 
this Indra who is mine ! when he hath slain the Vrtras, let 
buyer give him back to me." Griffith, 538 however, thinks that 
this rc refers to the case of a poet-priest who demanded a 
fee of ten milch kine in return to his services to his patron 
by the performance of a sacrifice. Elsewhere 539 (mahe 

chana para sulkaya deyam satamagha) — "O Indra, 

I would not sell thee for a mighty price, not for a thousand, 
Thunderer, nor ten thousand, nor a hundred" we find a more 
distinct reference to an image of Indra, saleable for price 
(sulka). Carved images on wooden posts are referred to in 
the rc 540 (kanlnakeva vidradhe nave drupade arbhake) where 
Indra's horses are compared to "two slight images of girls, 
unroled upon a new-wrought post." The AV B41 refers to 
"a decorated bowl" like a starry night. Elsewhere 342 we hear 
of a forest-tree compared with "a form well-made by an arti- 
san (tvastr) with a knife." Besides sculpture, painting was 
in practice in the Vedic period, at least in the later Vedic 
period, as evidenced by the Katha Upa. 543 and the Maitrayana 
Upa. 544 referring to 'pictures' 'painter's brush' and 'to a pain- 
ted side-screen' respectively. 

The RV 545 mentions a barber (vapteva smasru) shaving 
and polishing a man's faces. The AV 546 also refers to a hair- 
dresser shearing hair and beard. Barbers, are also found in 
the list of victims at Purusamedha of the Yajurveda. 

Rope-making as an industry is mentioned in the RV. 547 

"Yad-vajino dama samdanam-arvato 
Ya slrsanya rasana rajju-r-asya/" 

which means "may the fleet-courser's halter and his heel- 
ropes, the headstall and the girths and cords about him, (attain 
the status of gods). 

xi) Dancing and Singing : Singing and dancing as an 
art was in practice as early as the Rgveda, as referred to in the 

res 548 ("Gayanti tva udvarnsam-iva yemire" and "adhi 

pesamsi vapate nrturiva") Nrtyaglta (dance and song) are 
mentioned in the Jaiminlya Brahmana. 549 Usa depicted as 
a female dancer in the rc, noted above. Elsewhere 550 Indra 
is referred to as 'nrto' i.e., a dancer. Hence Indra and Usa, 
-as noted above, as dancer show that this art was taken to 
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by both the sexes. Besides, the term 'sailusa', included in the 
list of victims at the Purusamedha 551 also means an 'actor' or 
'dancer'. The Kausitaki Brahmana 352 also refers to 'silpa' 
meaning singing, dancing and also the instrumental music. 

xii) Physician : Rudra is conveived of as the best of 
physicians, (bhisak-tamam kva. bhisajam smomi). 553 Else- 
where 554 we find that herbs were looked upon as one's mother 
(osadhi-r-iti matarah) and the physician seems to have been 
rewarded for his services with a horse, a cow, a garment and 
even one's self, (saneyam-asvam gam vasa atmanam tava 
purusa) : and the healing powers of, herbs are described in the 
hymn. Indra 555 is again depicted as one who without ligature, 
before making incision in the neck, closed up the wound again 
and who made whole the injured part, (ya rte chid-abhisrisah 
pura jatrubhya atrdah/ samdhata samdhim maghava puru-vasu- 
riskarta vihrutam pusah//). The AV 550 is a prayer for pro- 
tection with a certain ointment, where we hear of "three slaves 
of fever , valasa, then snake." The Asura woman is depicted 
as "having first made the remedy for leprosy". 557 Else- 
where 558 the little girl of the Kirata-s is said to have dug a 
remedy upon the ridges of the mountain. The AV 559 refers 
to various remedies for relief from flux, particularly the earth 
of white-ant in the verse 4 (Upajika .... asravasya bhesajam). 
Remedy against jaundice is also prescribed in AV 5fi0 and touch- 
cure is referred to in AV. 561 Elsewhere the AV speaks of a 
remedy with a plant for recovery of virility. 

xiii) Charioteer : The RV 562 mentions a charioteer 
driving the car, holding fast the rein (rasmin samayamsta sara- 
thih), sometimes whipping the horses (parsnya va kasaya va 
tutoda' in RV 1. 162. 17). Indra placed his cha- 
rioteer just by his side, as stated in the rc 563 (uru sa saratham 
sarathaye karindrah Kutsaya suryasya satau) and this helps 
us to understand the prestige of a charioteer in the Rgvedic age. 
The respectable position of a charioteer is also attested by the 
AV 564 and VS. 585 

xiv) Rajavitri : A washerwomen is heard of in VS 568 
and Tait. Brahmana. 567 

xv) Kaivarta-fhherman : This word is found in VS 56S 
and TB 569 in the list of victims of the Purusamedha (human 
sacrifice). Other words like mainala, derived from mlna, i.e.. 
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fish, dhlvara and Vainda"' 70 are also used in the same texts in 
the sense of a fisherman. Fish-eating is rarely mentioned 
in the RV but it came to be in practice as evidenced by the 
use of these words in the later Vedic texts, noted above. The 
Maitrayana Brahmana Upanisad"' 71 refers to a simile of a fisher- 
man and corroborates the same fact. Hence fishing was taken 
to as an occupation in the later Vedic period, no doubt. 

xiv) Ship and boat-building industry : E. Mackay 
draws our attention to two representations of boats from 
Mohenjodaro (Early Indus civilization, PI. xvii.14) and 
remarks that boat-building was one of the industries of the 
people of the Indus valley culture, developed to meet their 
need for crossing rivers and seas for trade-purpose (ibid., 
p. 133). He adds further that 'certain markings on the hull 
of the vessel" suggest that a boat was "made of reeds bound 
together." Five terracotta models of boats have been un- 
earthed from Lothal. S. R. Rao comments on some paintings 
on potsherds of the Harappan period that some boats were 
with sails and others had no sails. (Shipping and maritime 
Trade of the Indus people, Expedition, Vol. 7, no. 3, 1963, 
pp. 35-36). 

Keith 372 observes : "the use of boats for crossing 

rivers 'was known, but the simplicity of their construction is 
adequately shown by the fact that the paddle above was used 
for their propulsion. There is no mention of rudder or anchor, 
mast or sails a fact which incidentally negatives the theory 
that the Vedic Aryans took part in ocean-shipping." But 
ships were built and used in crossing oceans, as evidenced by 

the RV 573 (anarambhane agrabhane samudre 

sataritram navam . . . . ) where we learn that the Asvins res- 
cued Bhujyu, sinking in mid-ocean by the use of a ship with a 
hundred oars. Elsewhere, 574 we have the mention of a boat, 'pro- 
pelled by oars' (navam-aritraparanlm). The word 'dyumna' 
in the rc 575 (dyumnai-r-udgaiva tarisat) means, according to 
Pischel 'raft'. The AV, 576 mentions 'nava-prabhyamsana' (sliding 
down of the ship). The term 'navya' in the sense of a navi- 
gable stream is mentioned in the RV 577 and later texts 578 and 
the SB 579 mentions the term 'navaja', a boatman or shippro- 
peller. The word 'daru' in the rc 580 (Ado yaddaru plavate. . • • ) 
means obviously a mere dug-out canoe. Though Keith thinks 
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of no mention of mast or sail of ships in the Vedas, the rc 3 " 1 
refers to some ships, furnished with wings or sails (pata- 
tribhih). The rc 1.16.5) noted above, refers to ships ply- 
ing in the ocean which gives no means of support. The 
rc" - by way of a simile, gives us to understand the position 
of an island in the midst of the sea (apo na dvlpam dad- 

hati ) . The rc 58 ^ ( pra prenkha Inkhayavahai 

subhekam) speaks of the pleasure-trip of Vasistha and Varuna 
sailing in the midst of the ocean and enjoying swing over the 
ridges of the waters. The simile in the rc 584 (samudram na 
saficharane sannsyavah) as explained by Sayana shows that mer- 
chants, desireous of wealth took to sea-voyages, even in the 
Rgvedic age, evidently for trade-purposes. These references mov- 
ed even the learned authors of the Vedic Index 580 to recognise 
the existence of larger vessels with many oars, used for sea-voy- 
ages. The Boddhayana Dharmasutra, 886 a latter text of the post- 
Vedic period refers distinctly to maritime navigation. The SB 587 
refers to 'nau-manda' meaning two rudders of a ship and thus we 
may assume the existence of builders of ship or boats of bigger 
size. Elsewhere 588 it mentions that Manu, the Indian Noah 
had suggested the building of a strong ship by which he saved 
himself from the floods, as prophesied by the Fish of the 
Fish-legend and that when it was built, Manu was conveyed 
safe to the mountain. The three seas and particularly the sea 
into which seven rivers flow, depicted as Varuna's throat, men- 
tioned in the AV 589 indicate that the Vedic Aryans knew and 
used them for trade purpose and hence there is little doubt 
that building of boats and ships was an important industry in 
the period concerned. 
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CHAPTER X 



i) Trade and commerce : Let us enquire into 'India's 
relationship with the Western countries, during and even before 
the days of Vedic Culture. Dr. Sayce 590 has established trade- 
relationship between India and Babylon as early as 300 B.C. 
H.G. Rawlinson 591 traces the trade-relation between the Indus- 
Valley and the v Eupharates from ancient times, one of the 
earliest records being mantained in the Cuneiform inscriptions 
of the Hittlte Kings of Mitanni in Kappadokia, belonging to 
14th or 15th century B.C., discovered by Prof. H. Winckler at 
Boghozkai in 1907, mentioning Aryan names of Hittite Kings 
who had worshipped Vedic gods like Indra, Mitra, Varuna and 
Nasatya. Hence this record may be taken as early as the 
Vedic period. Dr. Sayce suggests on the basis of the use of 
the word 'sindhu' for muslin in an old Babylonian list of 
clothes that "there was trade between the Babylonians and 
the people who spoke an Aryan dialect and lived in the coun- 
try watered by the Indus." It is an interesting question how 
India was affected by her contact with the Babylonians and 
Assyrians in the prehistoric days. Buhler 592 says that the 
Brahml script of India was derived from Semitic sources, 
probably about the 7th century B.C. The myth of the Fish 
incarnation of Visnu in SB, found also in Avesta is reminiscent 
of the Babylonian stories of the flood. It deserves mention 
that a destructive flood took place in Sumerian towns about 
3200 B.C. and the famous story of the Deluge was first incised 
in Babylonian on 30 bricks, now deposited in British Museum. 
This story finds a close parallel in the Book of Genesis of the 
Old Testament and was borrowed by the Hebrews from either 
Babylonians or Sumerians. The SB might have borrowed it 
from the Assyerians, as it mentions 'Asara-brahmana's (Assy- 
rian priests), called by Manu to officiate at the sacrifice he 
was to perform. The division of the sky into 24 naksatra-s 
and also the naming of seven days of the week after the Sun, 
the moon, and five other planets may be traced to Babylonian 
origin. Rawlinson, 593 however, suggests that these names might 
have been "borrowed directly from Alexandria by the Indians," 
as these are only mentioned in later astronomical works. The 
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relation between the earliest Indian and Babylonian weights and' 
measures may be assumed by the word 'mana' in RV 594 (sacha 
mana hiranyaya) which "seems to designate some ornaments 
or possibly a weight, compared with the Greek uva and the 
Latin mina. All three words have been considered semetic 
in origin, as borrowed from the Phoenicians in the case of 
Greece, from Carthage in the case of Rome and from Babylon 
in the case of India." 595 

About the 18th century B.C. the Kassites (some Aryan peo- 
ple) ruled over Babylonia and the names of rulers like Surias- 
and Maruttas resemble the names of Vedic gods. The Kassites 
and the Mitannis may be taken to be referred to as Kasis and 
Mitajnu in the Rgveda. Kikkuli, the Mitanni in his book on 
chariot-racing used the numbers, oika, tera, panza, satt and na,. 
obviously the Iranian bases for Sanskrit numbers like eka, tri, 
pancha, sapta and nava. N. D. Mironov equates names and 
words like Swardata, Subandhu, Satuara and others with 
Rgvedic names like Svartata, Subandhu, Satvara etc. Hence 
we may assume a close relationship between India and these 
regions of the Near East in or before the Vedic period. Some 
scholar thinks that the Kassites, the Aryan tribe penetrated into 
the Euphrates-Tigris valley, uprooted the Babylonian empire and 
established their rule there about the middle of the 18th century 
B.C. almost about the period when the Aryans came to India 
through the Hinduskush. 

Tilak 596 dwelt on a few words of RV and AV to show 
their origin in the Sumero-Babylonian context. Words like 
'turphari', 'jurphari', 'aligl', 'viligf, 'Urugula', 'taimata', 'tabuvanT 
(taboo) and 'Yahve' of the Vedic texts belong to Sumero- 
Babylonian traditions. All these terms are used in Vedic 
texts as a charm against snake-bite. An inscribed tablet, un- 
earthed at Ur, the famous Sumerian city mentions names of 
two kings, Elulu and Belulu. Urugulu in Sumerian means the 
physician of the city of Ur, a specialist in the poison of snake- 
bite. Hence 'Urugula' of the Vedic text as a charm reminds 
us of the Urugula of Ur. 

It is interesting to note that the Persian Gulf trade was 
at first mainly in the hands of the Chaldeans, the people, used 
to piracy ; but they were exterminated in 694 B.C. by Sena- 
cherib, the Assyrian ruler with the help of a great fleet, built 
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upon the Tigris. A tablet of Senacherib refers to cotton, im- 
ported from India. The trade of the Persian gulf next fell 
into the hands of the Phoenicians who, according to Justin, 597 
had settled in the Babylonian marshes, being ousted from their 
homeland by earthquake. Their activities on the Bahrein island 
at the mouth of the Persian gulf are proved by remains or 
relics, unearthed by excavations. Their volume of trade may 
be indicated by the prophecy of the prophet Egekiel 59S about 
the overthrow (of the great city of Tyre in 573 B.C. by 
Neluchadnazzar II. Herodotus also refers to the Phoenician 
ships as "taking to long voyages loading their ships with 
Assyrian and Egyptian wares." In 606 B.C. the Assyrian empire 
fell and Babylon took the place of Ninevah as queen of Western 
Asia. Rawlinson 1399 says : "In the crowded market-places of 
that great city met the races of the world, Ionian traders, 
Jewish captives, Phoenician merchants from distant Tarshis and 
Indians from the Punjab who came to sell their wares." The 
intercourse between India and the Semitic nations was carried 
on, preferably by sea, the land-route being insurmountable 
and more dangerous. An axe-head of white jade, available only 
in China has been found in the second city of Troy. 800 
Coomaraswami 801 finds in ancient Indian art the common 
endowment of early Asiatic culture extending from the Mediter- 
ranean region to China and Ceylon, particularly in the decora- 
tions of pottery and he remarks : "The wide extension and 
consistency of this culture throughout Asia in the second 
millenium B.C. throws important light on ancient trade-inter- 
course at the time when the eastern mediterranean formed the 
western boundary of the civilized world." 

From the Ezekiel (ch. 27) we learn a number of trade-articles 
of the Phonecians among which "ivory and ebony could only 
have been procured in Dedan from India, for there were no 
elephants in Arabia". 802 On the basis of Jewish chronicles, 
we may say that about the 13th century B.C. the Phoenicians 
improved the Redsea-trade. The Jews under David and 
Solomon were good friends of the Phoenicians under Hiram 
(980-917 B.C.) and this friendly tie gave a great impetus to 
their trade and commerce. The Bible refers to Jewish trade 
with India. Solomon founded a seaport at Ezion-Geber (mod. 
Akaba at the head of the eastern arm of the Red sea) from 
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which his ships sailed under the guidance of the mariners of 
Hiram, king of Tyre for distant lands of the East, 603 bringing 
back with them a vast quantity of gold, silver, ivory, apes, 
peacocks and a plenty of almurg trees and precious stones. 
These ships under Hiram and Solomon started from the ports 
of the Deccan. 804 Dr. Caldwell 605 also concludes : "It seems 
probable that Aryan merchants from the mouth of the Indus 
must have accompanied the Phoenicians and Solomon's servants 
in their voyages down the Malabar coast towards Ophir or at 
least have taken part in the trade". The Jews continued their 
trade with India for about a century, at least upto the time 
when the fleet of Jehoshaphat, fifth in descent from Solomon 
containing merchandise for Tarshirs was destroyed. Prof. Max 600 
Duncker speaks of trade "between the Indians and the Sabaeans 
on the coast of South Arabia before the 10th century B.C." 
The bas-reliefs of the temple of Deir-el-Bahari at Thebes in 
Egypt contain a picture showing among the booty many Indians 
animal, ivory, gold, precious stones sandal-wood and monkeys, 
being carried to Egypt. 

Proto-Indian culture of Mohenjodaro and Harappa (c. 2400 
B.C. — 2 100 B.C.), as reflected in seals, unearthed establishes 
a brief commercial intercourse between India and Near East. 
The Proto-Indians who came to India from North Syria and 
Mesopotemia seem to have learnt the art of making burnt 
bricks, found at Mohenjodaro under the influence of Baby- 
lonian culture. "The Indo-Sumerian seals", as studied by 
L. A. Waddell (London, 1925) also suggest a close, even 
lingual link between the Proto-Indians and the Sumerians. The 
two races that entered India before the Aryans were — (i) the 
Proto-Australoid, a black mediteranean people who came from 
near Palestine and (ii) the more civilized dark skinned Medi- 
terranean offshoot of the same race, called later as Dravidians 
in India ; and both these people influenced the Aryans in 
India and built what is now Hindu culture. Their main con- 
tributions to Aryan culture were pottery, the ideas of totemism 
and the hoe and digging stick cultivation. They cultivated 
cotton, wove cloth by it, grew rice, vegetables and fruits like 
banana, coconut etc. and made sugar. Catching and taming 
of elephants, use of arrow, betel, turmeric and vermilion and 
counting by twenties the Aryans had borrowed from these 
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Proto-Australoids, 'Puja, derived from 'pu' ( = flowers) was 
another trait of Dravidian culture. Krishna, a demon-fighter 
against Indra in the Rgveda, according to P. T. Srinivas 
Aiyangar represents a Dravidian god of youth. Thus we find 
that India was in touch with the Western countries in Near 
East and the people thereof. Now we shall analyse the archeo- 
logical reports of excavations made in the Indus Valley of 
India and the countries of the near East to show how India 
was commercially connected with those neighbouring countries 
during and even before the Vedic period. 

In the neolithic period of Indian history people preferred 
to live in the river-valleys and so it is quite natural that they 
utilised the rivers as the means of communication. However, 
they used also the primitive tracks along the course of rivers, 
evidently as means of socio-economic contacts between different 
groups of people living on different industries. Amri on the 
west of the Indus in Sind was thus connected with Lohri near 
lake Manchhar, Pandiwahi, Bandhni and Dambhuthi 607 and 
also with Nal and Nundara along the valleys of the Mulla and 
the Gaj. The people of the Indus valley used the Indus as 
their means of water transport, as evidenced by the remains of 
the urban civilisation growing and developing on sites like 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro in the third millennium B.C. 608 
N. G. Majumdar points out that people of Dambhukhi, Bandhni 
and Chauro were not so rich, because they lived far away from 
the Indus. 609 The clay-carts unearthed from Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa 610 indicate the use of land routes as well, which 
connected the interior parts of the country with the river Indus. 
Road making was already in practice, as evidenced by the 
layout of the two cities, Harappa and Mohenjodaro. 611 

Not only the Indus but also the tributaries like the 
Jhaelum, Chenab, Ravi and the Sutlej were used as river-routes 
and trade-channels connecting the mouth of the Indus with 
sites high up as far as Harappa and Rupar and particularly 
with ancient sites of Bikanir and Bhawalpur states. 612 Mohenjo- 
daro was connected with Lohumjodaro, Chanhudaro and Amri 
lying on the Indus southwards and with Orangi at the mouth. 
Some more economic centres lying between Lohunjodaro and 
Chanhudaro in prehistoric days have, however, been washed 
away by the floods of the Indus. 613 Mohenjodaro was also 
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connected with some sites near the Manchhar lake like Shah 
Hasan, Lohri and also with Jhangar. Pandiwahi and Ghaji 
Shah were two other trade-centres, connected with Mohenjo- 
daro on one side and with Kullimehi on the other. 

Pandiwahi was connected with Desoi through Dambbuthi, 
Bandhni, Chauro and Kohtrash along with the river Naiz and 
one could go from Desoi to Orangi which was the outlet of the 
Indus valley 014 and it was linked with the ports of India on the 
east like Somnath, Lothal and Bhagatrav on the Tapti, and 
with those of the west, Beluchistan and Persia. 615 It may be 
noted here that the rivers Kurram, Gomal and Zhob, mentioned 
in RV 016 served as trade-routes in the Vedic period and also 
earlier in the period of the Indus Civilization. 617 Dabarkot was 
another prosperous trade-centre connecting Khandahar and 
Quetta with Harappa and also linking them with Mohenjodaro- 
through Jhukar. 618 

Nal was another cultural centre linking Sind and Beluchistan 
with Quetta. From it the route ran to Amri through the Mula 
pass 619 and this route exists even today. 620 Nal was connected 
with Nundara in ancient times probably through the river valleys 
of the Nal and the Nundara. The Harappan traders passed 
through Nal and Nundara further west along the Makran coast 
upto Suktagendor and Suktakoh, exchanging their goods at the 
markets of Thale Damb, Shahi Tump and Gwalar. 621 

Dr. B. Srivastava (Trade and Commerce in Anc. India, p. 
37, fn 2) thinks "on the evidence of seals that the trade-relation 
between the Indus valley and the Euphrates-Tigris valley can 
be traced from the pre-Sargonic period to c. 1700 B.C." 62 " 
K. N. Diksit thinks that trade between these two river valleys 
was carried on by both land and water routes. 633 But S. 
Piggot holds that only water-route was used for the said 
purpose and made it possible to connect Harappa with cities 
of Elam and Sumer, 624 because he finds no trace of land-route 
in the period concerned between India and Sumer. Har?ppan 
and Sumerian manufactured goods have been unearthed from 
the tells and mounds in Iran and Seistan and Gordon Childe 
believes that these were left by the Indo-Sumerian traders of 
the period under review. 

Harappa was connected with the region of the Caspian 
sea near Hissar by a route through Quetta, Khandahar, Helmund 
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Delta, Herat, Ferah, Anau and Nishapur, as evidenced by the 
remains of pre-historic sites in these regions. 625 We find some 
similarity between the loop-pattern on pottery fragments of 
Hissar, Chesmey Aly (near Tehran) and of Harappa and of 
sites bear Helmund Delta. 026 Chesmey Aly was again connected 
with Susa via Hamadan and Tape Giyan. Susa was once an 
important trade-centre of the region having close contact with 
Uruk. Gordon Childe holds on the basis of the account 
tablets inscribed in the proto-Elamite pictographic script and 
Cylinder seals that Susa had brisk trade in Lapis lazuli of 



Bampur was another trade-centre from where routes 
bifurcated to Qum and Chesmay Ali via Kirman, to Kandahar 
via Helmund Delta and to Shahi Tump and Sukta gendor. 628 
Wave-lines of pottery fragments unearthed at Bampur and 
Shahi Tump indicate the possibility of trade-route between these 
places in the pre-historic days. 629 Besides, the similar finds 
like camel-headed hairpin and golden beads of the sites of 
Bampur and of Mohenjodaro show also their mutual relation- 
ship. Likewise we find some affinity of culture from pottery 
fragments of Bakun (near Persipolis) and of Quetta. Hence 
it may not be unlikely that a line of communication might 
have existed in between Quetta, Kirman and Bakun. The Indus 
Valley was connected with Susa and Musyan in Elam and with 
Ur in the prehistoric days as evidenced by the similar finds 
of pottery-works and particularly steatite vases found at Kish, 
Susa, Ur and Mohenjodaro. 630 The cylinder seal of c. 2500 
B.C., carnelian beads, kidney-shaped inlays of bone and 
knobbed pottery and sixteen seals of the Indus style, discovered 
from Ur — all these Indus Valley goods have been discovered 
from the sites of Tell Asmar, an important emporium on the 
Tigris and so we may assume the trade-relationship between 
India and these places of the West. 681 Some beads are reported 
to have been exported to Egypt from the Indus valley ; 632 and 
the Sumerians were the intermediaries for the purpose, 633 who 
had transmitted Indian goods even further upto Anatolia and 
the Mediterranian world. 

The fact that some seals of the Sumerians show their gods 
above wavy lines suggests that the Sumerians had these gods 
brought from India through the Indian traders who had gone 
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there by the sea-route. The report of recent excavations 
at Lothal under S. R. Rao 634 shows the existence of Lothal 
as a port of Kathiawad at the head of the gulf of Cambay. Rao 
draws our eyes to a seal like the Persian Gulf seal found out 
from Lothal. 635 Wheeler establishes that the Bahrain island 
in the Persian Gulf had regular commercial intercourse with the 
Gulf of Cambay 636 and excavations at this island show its link 
also with Mesopotamia and the Indus valley. 837 Hence we 
may assume that there was a regular coastwise traffic between 
Lothal and Bahrain islands via Orangi. W. F. Leemans 638 in 
his "Trade relations of Babylon" suggests that the term "Magan 
or Makkan" and "Meluhha", inscribed on clay-tablets, found 
at Ur are identified with Makram coast and the coast of 
Western India including Sind and Saurastra respectively. The 
Bahrain island, known as Telmur in the proto-historic days 
was the meeting ground of traders from India and Mesopotamia. 
Ur is at present far away from the sea but it was an important 
port near the Persian Gulf for entry into Mesopotamia between 
c. 2350 B.C. and 1770 B.C. 639 Here were imported Indian 
goods like gold, silver, copper, lapislazuli, stone-beads, ivory- 
combs, ornaments, pearls and wooden articles from the Indus 
valley and Lothal, 040 copper and ivory were exported to 
Ur, Kish, Tell Asmar and Susa from Lothal. 041 Wheeler also 
shows the trade-relations between Ur and the above ports of 
India in the period of Sargon of Akkad (c. 2350 B.C.) 
directly and in the later period (c. 2100 B.C.). Ur was in 
direct touch with Makkan and Telmun 642 and there is a little 
doubt that Lothal traded with the Persian gulf in the later 
half of the third millennium B.C. 043 Subsequently in between 
1950 B.C. and c. 1700 B.C. (decline of Hammurabi dynasty) 
the traders of Telmum played the part of middlemen between 
India and Ur ; but after 1700 B.C., however, due to the fall of 
the Indus Civilization they ceased to trade with Makran and 
West Coast of India. 

So long we have discussed the trade transaction of the 
people of the Indus valley civilization with the people of 
Persia, Mesopotamia and Central Asia. Scholars like Marshall 
Wheeler and others have ascribed an earlier period for the 
Indus valley culture and D. H. Gordon 644 suggests a circumstan- 
tial evidence that the Aryan hordes are responsible for the 
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destruction of the Indus culture and for dislocating the thriving 
commerce of the Harappans ; and he believes that due to this 
invasion, throughout Beluchistan "the painted pottery cultures 
of Kulli, Nal and' Periano Ghundai came to an abrupt end" 
and that the Aryans attacked by way of Kandahar or Shahi 
Tump these Harappan trade-centres of Beluchistan. The Aryans 
had desolated Lohumjodaro and Chanhudaro and Harappa and 
then Mohenjodaro. 645 The city of Mohenjodaro was destroyed 
by breaking the dams, constructed for irrigation. D. D. 
Kosambi also points out that the RV refers to India's achieve- 
ment of freeing streams indicating thereby that the Vedic 
Aryans had removed the obstacles in the way of streams to 
the river dams, mentioned by Marshall as existing to the West 
of Mohenjodaro. The problem of the original home of the 
Aryans has been discussed in my Vedic India 646 where the pros 
and cons of the two civilizations, pre-Aryan and Aryan has 
been treated in detail. If we accept the Aryan infiltration into 
India from outside, they might have come via Kandahar and 
Bolan Pass route, as suggested by the mention of the Suvastu, 
the Gaurl and the Kubha rivers in the RV, or they had come 
by the Khyber pass to the plains of the Punjab, as suggested by 
Rapson. 647 It is more likely that the Aryans coming from 
the Iranian plateau had entered by an easier route of Khandahar 
and Bolan or by the protohistoric route of Makran, as shown 
before. Moreover, if it is a fact that the Aryans desolated the 
lower Indus region earlier than the Upper Indus one, it is 
more likely that this easier route had been used by the Aryans. 
If Pusalkar's view that the Indus valley culture is the synthesis 
of both the pre-Aryan and the Aryan cultures, the Harappan 
civilization spread over a wide area not only in the East 
Punjab and Sind, but also in a wider region including modern 
Uttarpradesh, Rajasthan, Cutch. Sourastra and Gujrat and 
further in Beluchistan, as proved by cultural affinity, reflected 
in remains like town-planning pottery, seals, ornaments and 
weights etc. unearthed from different places of the said 
regions. 648 There is no doubt about the fact that the Aryans 
using painted Grey ware conquerred gradually the Harappans 
and outsted them from the region. 649 From the archaelogical 
report 650 we may assume that the Harappan rose to prominence 
at Rupar and Kalibangan in the Ghaggar valley earlier than 
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the Aryans, represented by their P. G. ware. Gradually the 
Aryans expanded their colonies in the eastern regions of the 
Saraswatl-Drsadvatl and later on spread upto the Sadanlra in 
North Bihar and also upto Vidarbha in the south, as noted 
in AB. 

H. D. Sankalia 651 shows how there grew up a similar 
pre-Aryan culture at Malwa and Nasik. Elsewhere 652 he refers 
to eight groups of culture on the basis of remains of pottery 
from the region of Nagda, Prakash and Bahal in the south, 
growing up in the river-valleys of (i) Jorwe-Nevasa or Goda- 
vari-Pravara valley, (ii) Bahal valley, (iii) Prakash or Tapti 
valley, (iv) Navdatoli-maheswar or Narmada valley, (v) Nagda 
or Chambal valley, (vi) Chandoli-Koregaon or Bhima valley, 
(vii) Maski, Piklihal and Brahmagiri and (viii) Nagarjunikonda 
•or Krishna Valley. He suggests at the same time the possibility 
of traderoutes between Malwa and the Deccan and we may 
also assume their link with the different sites of Saurastra and 
Rajputana, 0 * 3 as noted above. If H. J. Kennedy is right, the 
Aryans first penetrated ' into the Saptasindhu region upto the 
Satadru and they established their supremacy over the Kabul 
valley as well near about 1500 B.C. 654 Gradually the Aryans 
spread in Saraswatl-Drsadvatl valley. Indra, chief of Rgvedic 
gods is called Purandara, evidently because he helped the 
Aryans in destroying 90 cities of the Saptasindhu region, built 
by the Harappans. The Aryans took interest in road-making, 
evidently because they took to trade and commerce, when they 
accepted the urban way of life of the pre-Aryans of the Indus 

Valley, as reflected in the RV 655 ( rapsadudhabhi-r- 

adhvas mabhih pathibhi-r- ) by which the Maruts are 

invoked to come by paths, strongly built. Elsewhere 056 
("Adhlvasam parimaturihannaha . . . . syenl sachate vartanTraha" ) 
we find the praise of forest fire burning the trees of the forests 

and creating thereby the routes. The rc 637 ( dhautlnama- 

hihannarinak pathah") mentions also the river-routes, made 
navigable by Indra, Agni and Soma are also depicted as makers 
of roads by which they give "gods a pleasant treasure and 
world." 858 The RV 689 refers to the utility of the knowledge 
of routes, particularly direct routes (anjasinam), obviously f° r 
the convenience in the field of trade and commerce. Pusan is 
also depicted in the rc 660 ("pathaekah plpaya ") as the 
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guard of roads. Savitr is again mentioned as the maker of 
roads, well made in the sky, free from dusts (ye the panthah 
Savitah purvyaso'renavah sukrta antarlkse) 661 and from this 
we may assume that the Aryans were highly conscious of the 
utility of roads, well-made and without dust in their socio-econo- 
mic life. The AV 062 is also a prayer for roads "free from 
thorns and straight." Elsewhere 663 we find a prayer to the 
Earth : "What many roads thou hast, for people to go upon 
a track (vartman) for the chariot, and for the going of the 
cart by which menjif both kinds, excellent and evil go about, 
that road, free from enemies, free from robbers, may we con- 
quer, be thou gracious to us with that which is propitious ;" 
and this bespeaks the socio-economic significance of the roads 
existing in the period under review. Winternitz 664 remarks 
just on this hymn of the AV : "The mother Earth is here 
extolled as the supporter and preserver of everything earthly 
and entreated for happiness and blessing and protection from 
all evil ; "and we know that the geographical and cultural 
conditions in the AV show its later period than that, reflected 
in the RV, The Vedic Aryans are already settled in the 
Ganges valley and they knew in this period the rise of four 
castes and particularly in the hymns of benedictions (pausti- 
kani) we have the prayer of the merchants to gain happiness 
and success in their undertakings, for their good business and 
good fortune in their journey. From the AB 665 also we know 
that the Aryans spread from the Saraswati region to that of 
Kuru-panchala, the great Brahmanas were composed in this 
region of Kuru-Pahchala. The gradual expansion of the Aryan 
tribes in different parts of North and South India during the 
Vedic period has been treated in my earlier treatise. 866 The 
SB 687 refers to the transfer of Vedic fire by Videgha Mathava 
and his priest Gotama Rahugana from the Saraswati region to 
the river Sadanira indicating thereby the Aryan colonisation 
upto Bihar and obviously the opening of the route to this 
region. The SB mentions in this connection the towns of 
Asandivat, Parichakra, Kampilya and Nimisa. It deserves 
mention that Indra-Prastha, Hastinapura, Ahicchatra and 
Kampilya have yielded P.G. ware, assigned by archeologists 668 
to the Aryans ; and so we may assume that these towns were 
built by the Aryans, probably after their penetration into this 
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region under Videgha Mathava. The fact that Videgha Mathava 
is said to have burnt over all the rivers between the SarasvatI 
and the Sadanlra 069 shows that Videgha Mathava might have 
taken to the direct route, by crossing the rivers on the way. 
We must remember that B. B. Lai 670 places the P.G. ware 
to the period between c. 1500 — 1000 B.C. and this fact is 
confirmed by c. 14 text. The SB refers to another route of 
this P. G. Ware period running along the courses of the 
Yamuna and the Ganges, from Rupar to Indraprastha and 
Mathura via Panipat, Tilpat and Bagpat and again from 
Mathura to Kausambi (noted in SB, xii,2,2,3), all yielding 
P. G. ware. 671 Kasi is mentioned in the AV e72 and 
SB. 073 The SB 674 tells us of Dhrtarastra, King of Kasi who 
was defeated by Satanika Satrajita of the Bharata family with 
the result that the Kasi-s, down to the time of the Brahmana, 
gave up the kindling of the sacred fire. The Br. Up. 675 also 
refers to Ajatasatru of Kasi. Kasl-Videha 076 in Kaus. Up. and 
Br. Upa. 677 refers to closer connection between the Kasi-s and 
Vedehas. VaranasT is included in the list of P. G. Ware 678 
and the recent excavations at Rajghat near Varanasi also 
confirm the fact of the prevalence of P. G. ware. T. N. 
Roy 679 draws our attention to the stratigraphic position of 
P. G. ware in the Gangetic Valley and we find the same ceramic 
industry of Rajghat also at Hastinapura and Ahicchatra. The 
SB 680 mentions 'Kausambeya' and thus proves the existence 
of the town 'Kausambi' in its period. Hence it is more likely 
that the Aryans might have advanced also by the Yamuna- 
Ganges route from Indraprastha to Kausambi via Mathura. 

Vidarbha, Asmaka and Kalinga lying south of the Vindhyas 
are mentions in AB 681 and Astadhyayl of Panini. 682 The AB 
mentions also some South Indian tribes like Andhras, Pundras, 
Sabaras, Pulindas and others. The Bodh. Dh. S. 683 refers to 
Kalinga. R. G. Bhandarkar 684 thinks of Aryan penetration 
into S. India through Kalihgas, avoiding the Vindhya range ; 
whereas K. A. N. Sastri 686 remarks that the route through 
the Narmada and the Satpura across the Vindhya hills was 
used by the Aryans to go to South India. However, from 
the AB it is clear that the Aryans moved to Vidharbha, through 
Mahismati in Avanti region and then to Asmaka through 
Mulaka region. 8he Mahabharata 686 also refers to a number 
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of routes to Daksinapatha, one of which ran to AvantI after 
crossing the Rksavan mountain. (Ete gachhanti vahavah pan- 
thano Daksina patham/Avantlm-rksavantam cha samatikamya 
parvatam) and it 687 mentions as well the routes to the Vidarbha 
region and to the region of South Kosala. The maritime activi- 
ties of the people of the Indus valley civilization and their trade- 
relation with Lothal, Beluchistan, Persia and Mesopotamia have 
already been discussed. The Vedic Aryans also were equipped 
with the art of navigation and they used sea-going vessels, 
propelled by 100 oars and furnished with sails. 688 The 
§gfi89 re f ers to western and eastern oceans, i.e., Arabian sea 
and Indian ocean. Hence we may assume that the Vedic 
Aryans might have utilized the trade-routes of the earlier 
Harappans in the regions noted above, particularly in the coastal 
regions of Sind and Surastra. The RV 690 describes the Asvins 
saving Bhujju from midocean and thus points out how the 
Aryans were expert in maritime activities and they sailed not 
only coastwise, but also across the midocean, far from the 
shore. The incidents of shipwreck 691 also show how the Vedic 
Aryans took to navigation for trade and they believed that 
they were saved by the Asvins. Elsewhere 692 (aparn madhye 
tasthivamsam trsnavidajjaritaram . . . . ) we find how some of 
them had to suffer from shortage of drinking water, while 
they were crossing the wide ocean. 

(ii) Condition of trade-routes : While tracing the trade- 
routes of India, used by the Vedic Aryans and pre-Aryan 
people we have referred to their attention to roads, the RV 693 
refers to numerous troubles like thieves on roads through 
remote regions or, forests, (durge durone kratva na yatam 
puru sahasra sarva ni varhlt). Elsewhere 694 (tanutyajeva tas- 

kara vanargQ ) we find mention of thieves, lying in 

wait in forests for robbing travellers of their properties. The 

RV 695 (ratham na durgad ) refers to bad conditions of 

roads causing chariots to move with great difficulty. That is 
why the Rsi prays to Pusan for journeys by good paths "Ati 
nah saschato naya suga nah supatha krnu" 696 and na 
navajvaro adhvane . . . . ) . 697 The RV 698 (chaksu-r-iva yanta- 
manu nesatha sugam) is a similar prayer for good roads and 
a reliable leader to reach the land of riches. The RV 699 (Tvam 
Soma. . . . rajistham-anu nesi pantham) is a prayer to 'Soma 

17 
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for direct route.' Again the RV 700 (Aksetravit-ksatravidam 
hyaprat sa praiti ksetravidanusistah) mentions how a traveller, 
not knowing the path, took advice from the local people who 
had full knowledge of it and thus they fulfilled their mission 
of reaching their destination. The rc 701 (Yo nah Pusan apasma 
tarn pathojahi) is an appeal to Pusan for saving one from a 
wicked person who misleads one to a wrong path and robs of 
one's riches. The Rc 702 (Prapathe patham-ajanista Pusa pra- 
pathe divah prapathe prthivyah) refers to roads, ordinary 
( patha) and superior (prapatha). The rc 703 (Svasti-r-iddhipra- 

pathe srestha ) also refers to 'prapatha'. The word 

'prapathin' occurs also in the rc 704 applied to Indra, going 
by the road of the highest quality. The AV 705 is pregnant 
with economic significance which deserves our minute study. 
This hymn is used by Kausika in a ritual for success in trade. 
Say ana also speaks of use for profit in commerce (Vanijya- 
labhartham). It stresses on safe routes as essential for trade 
and commerce. (Vahavo devayana panthanah). The roads 
must ran through the length and breadth of the country 
(dyavaprthivi antam samcharanti), fit for travel of decent per- 
sons. This hymn refers to enemies of trade ("arati," explained 
by Sayana as Vanijya-vighatakam satrum) like thieves (pari- 
panthinas) and wild animals (mrga) infesting the roads and 
causing loss of life and property to traders. Indra is addressed 
in this hymn as 'Vanija', explained by Sayana as 'Vanijyakar- 
taram', i.e., as a divme agent for making the routes safe. 
Obviously the king is referred to as the political leader of the 
land, who is the lord like Indra (Isana) and is capable of 
removing obstructions (nudam-aratim). The verse no. 2 of 
this hymn mentions provisions like milk (payasa), and ghee (ghr- 
tena), of course including other articles of nourishment to be 
available on roadsides for the maintenance of traders and also 
the two movies of traders like purchase (KrTtva) and acqui- 
sition of riches (dhanam-aharani). Oblation to Agni, with 
ghee and divine prayer (dhl) as noted in its verse no. 3, given 
"by the trader indicates the objects of his undertaking like 
wimming hundredfold profit (sataseyaya) and prayer for 
speedtaras' (both in travelling and the despatch of business) 
and physical strength (Valam), highly required in the field of 
trade and commerce. Elsewhere 706 we find a similar prayer 
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for roads, "free from enemies and free from robbers :" and 
the roads are noted as open to 'men of both kinds, excellent 
and evil." The word 'parirathya' in AV 707 shows that some 
roads were suitable for chariots. Again in AV 708 we learn of 
roads passing through pillars (gateways), evidently near the 
approaches of some towns through which the bride is depicted 
to have passed with the bridal procession. The RV 709 refers 
to resthouses, provided with food or drink (prapathesu khada- 
yah) on the routes. The AV 710 is a charm for what is pleasant 
on the roads. The prayer of a traveller either on leaving or 
returning to his house is also found in the AV 711 which is used 
in Kausika in a rite for prosperity by one setting out on 
journey, contemplating the house and its occupants. The Ait. 
Bra. 712 and Chand. Upa. 713 mention 'mahapatha's', obviously 
high roads like national highways of modern times connecting 
different parts of the country, built and used for. trade-purposes. 
S. C. Sarkar 714 remarks that these mahapathas of the Vedic 
period agree with mahapatha'-s of early Buddhist literature. 
We come across the term 'badvan' in Panch Br. 715 and Latya- 
yana S.S., 716 used in the sense of a causeway firmer than an 
ordinary road. The word 'setu' is found in Vedic literature. 717 
It means either a raised construction demarcating one field from 
another or a raised bank or a bridge for crossing inundated land 
or a river. The Chand. Up. 718 mentions it distinctly in the 
second sense of crossing like a bridge to reach Brahmaloka. 
Whatever sense it may mean, it shows that the Vedic period 
witnessed the construction of raised ground or bridge for 
disconnecting or connecting one with the other, on the roads 
passing through inundated land or rivers. B. Srivastava 7 ' 0 
thinks that the existence of bridges in the Vedic period cannot 
be sunstantiated", it "may suggest an ordinary couseway," but 
be draws our attention to 'good fording plates' meant by 
'tlrtha'-s in AV 720 (sugam tlrtham supramanam). He refutes 
Dr. Sarkar's interpretation of AV 721 wherein "the pillars stand- 
ing in the way" are taken as "barrier-posts for levying of toll 
or octoral" 722 on the trade-routes and he 723 places his own 
on the basis of Sayana that "prapathesu khadayo" means rest- 
houses on the routes, provided with food articles, required for 
travellers and the pillars of the hymn were meant for decora- 
tion (torana), evidently meant for welcome to the bride on 
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the bridal road. The Chand. Upa. 724 (Janasrutih sar- 

vatah avasathan mapayamchakre) refers to guesthouses on 
routes where the travellers would like their meals (me'nnam- 
atsyantlti) and if so, the traders were highly benefited by 
these resthouses which would supply weary traders with food 
and rest during night. Apas. D.S., 723 while prescribing the 
preferential treatment of various types of men in the then caste- 
ridden society advises that all must make way for a laden vehicle 
(yanasya bharabhinihatsya) and this shows how the traders 
carrying vehicles of their goods were also provided with all 
facilities for their smooth journey. 

(iii) Vehicles : Ox or bull was used as a vehicle from 
the earliest times in India, as evidenced by some re-chalcolithic 
painted potsherds, 726 found out in Amri, Nundara and Kullu 
Wheeled carts, yoked with oxen were used in the Indus valley, 
as in Euphrates and Tigris valley in the period of Indus valley 
Civilization. 727 Clay models of carts of Harappa indicate their 
civilian utility. Some carts were used for carrying commodi- 
ties, as indicated in Pt. II, Fig. 6 of Chanhudaro excavations. 728 
Humped oxen are found in the models, 729 with holes through 
their shoulders, obviously to take the ends of the yokes and 
some models of the same site suggest the use of asses or 
mules. Rams and Camels were also used for carrying goods, 
as represented in some models of Mohenjodaro. 780 Carts or 
chariots, drawn by oxen, mules or horses were the chief means 
of transport, as reflected in AV. 731 The SB 732 refers to a 
draught-mare, used to pull a cart. The AV 733 speaks of a 
castrated bull, used for drawing carts. The RV 734 mentions 
'sakatf in the sense of a cart. Sakata is also mentioned in 
Nirukta 735 and Chand. Upa. 736 The word 'anas' is used in 
the Vedic literature 737 more frequently to denote a cart. The 
words 'Anadvaha' and 'vaha', used in RV 738 and elsewhere 
indicate that oxen were used for drawing carts. The AV 7S9 
mentions 'vipatha', a rough vehicle, used for bad tracks. The 
SB 740 indicates that horses mares were also yoked carts. 
'Ratha' is mentioned frequently in Vedic literature, 741 evidently 
for the rich and also for its use in fighting or sports. We 
hear of Indra in the RV 742 as 'anarvise', i.e., seated in a cart 
(and not a chariot), explained by Sayana as 'entering a forest 
for collecting fuels etc. by means of a cart.' If this explana- 
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tion be accepted, we have no doubt of the use of a cart for 
such domestic purposes. The carts had two wheels, each with 
spokes (ara), fitted to the axle-fellows (nemi). The RV 743 
refers to the 'kha' of a chariot, of a cart and a yoke (yuga), 
while the AV 744 mentions poles (isa) and yokes (yuga), 
together, both of which were lashed by 'Yoktra' (thongs). 745 
These carts were obviously used for bringing harvest from 
the field and for transporting commercial commodities in the 
Vedic period ; and we hear of the same system running in 
the post-Vedic period, as evidenced by Panini 746 (vahanam- 
ahitat) who mentions carts, called 'iksuvahana', 'saravahana' and 
'darbhavahana', according to the materials carried thereby. 

(iv) Medium of Exchange : A system of weight (one 
unit=13 grains) was evolved in the period of the Indus valley 
civilization, as indicated by some stone weights of the period, 
so far discovered. A few metallic pieces, however, have been 
recovered, but they bear no symbols or inscription and follow 
no recognized weight standard. So no system of coinage seems 
to have been in vogue. 747 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, however, opines that "the coined 
money was current in the Vedic period" as early as the third 
millennium B.C. because coins like Krsnala-s surarnas, sata- 
mana-s and nihka-s are mentioned in the Vedic literature. The 
early Vedic society was partly agricultural and partly pastoral 
and hence barter system was in practice as the medium of 
exchange. Cattle, ornaments, grains and gold came to be 
recognised as the wealth of the Vedic Aryans, as evidenced by 
the res. The rc 748 refers to the gift of horses, kine and sheep 
and elsewhere 749 we find a prayer to Soma for the gift of wealth 
in the shape of gold, steed, cows and grains. Another rc 750 
mentions the acceptance of the gift in the shape of sixty 
thousand steeds, twenty thousand camels and ten thousand kine. 
The physicians are also referred to in the rc 751 (aaneyam-asvam 
jam vasa atmanam tava purusa) as being paid not in money 
but in kind like steed, cow and garment. The cow was used 
as a standard or unit of value in the period concerned, as 
proved by two res in one 752 of which the image of Indra is 
said to have been offered for ten cows (Ka imam dasabhi-r- 
mamendram krinati dhenubhih) and in another 753 (mahe 
chana tvamadrivah para sulkaya deyam) the sage is ( said to 
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have refused to sell the image of Indra for a hundred, a- 
thousand or even for a ten thousand cows. The store of his 
stolen wealth for which Indra sent out his messenger Sarama 
to trace, consisted of not gold or silver but of cows. (Ima 
gavah sarame ya tvam aicchah). 754 But cows were not always 
convenient for the purpose of exchange, particularly when an 
article was worth half a cow. Hence metals were appreciated 
as media of exchange. We find no trace of copper or silver 
currency in the Vedic literature. Niska and hiranyapinda, men- 
tioned in the RV deserve our careful scrutiny. Divodasa 
offered to his priest ten lumps of gold (daso hiranyapindan). 7 ' 5 * 
For safety gold was kept in pots, buried under ground. 7B °- 
(hiranyasyeva kalasam nikhataml. The rc 757 refers to the gift 
of a hundred niska-s to the sage Kaksivan by the patron king 
Svanaya. Elsewhere 758 the sacrifices and Rudra are depicte 
as wearing niskas and we may assume that niska-s were orna- 
ments. Again in the rc 759 (niskam va gha krnavate ) 

Usas is invoked to take away the evils of bad dreams (duss- 
vapnyam) from those who make niska-s, i.e., ornaments. Now 
the gift of 100 niskas to the sage, as noted above suggests that 
niska was obviously a coin, because one does not need a 
hundred necklaces for one's personal adornment. That is 
why the learned authors of the Vedic Index 760 comment that 
"as early as the Rgveda traces are seen of the use of niska-s 
as a sort of currency". The term 'rupa' in the Visvarupa' means 
a symbol on a coin and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 761 thinks that 
niska was not simply a currency but a coin. The custom of 
stringing coins into necklaces in India is very ancient. So 
it may be argued that niska was a gold coin even in the- 
Rgvedic period and that it was occasionally used as an orna- 
ment either singly or in a necklace. However, niska is men- 
tioned not in transactions of sale but only of gift in cases of 
kings or rich persons. We have no Vedic evidence of niskas, 
issued by the State, or the guild and stamped with symbols 
guaranteeing their contents or value. It may be noted here 
that the goddess Sri has been depicted in the Kalpasutra 762 as 
'urattha-dfnara-malya', i.e., wearing a string of 'dlnaras 
( = Roman 'dinarius') on her breast. Panini 763 prescribes that 
the affix 'ya' is added after the word 'rupa' in the sense of 
'matup' when stamping (ahata) or praise (prasamsa) is denoted. 
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as for example, 'rupya' (gauh) means a cow having a praise- 
worthy frame. "Rupyah dlnarah" is also explained by Kasika 
(ahatam-rupamasya) as a dlnara having a stamp or symboL 
But 'rupa' or 'visvarupya' in the Vedic literature has nowhere 
been explained in the sense of a symbol on coin by any com- 
mentator. Sayana explains 'visvarupa' as having various 
forms ('Vahuvidha-rupayuktam' qualifying a necklace) . 7,1 
The word 'niska' occurs also in AV 765 and in AB 760 only. 
The PB 767 mentions a silver niska, worn by a Vratya chief. 
All these references suggest that niska was a necklace, some- 
times a string of coins. 

The rc 768 mentions a gift of ten 'hiranyapinda'-s and we 
may assume that each 'hiranyapinda' denoted an unstamped 
metallic money, having a standard weight or value. Sometimes 
we hear of mere numbers like a hundred or a thousand without 
any clarification of gifts and these may be taken to mean a 
number of gifts like cows or gold-pieces. If so, here also 
we are told of a gold-piece of a standard weight recognised 
by the State as gifted by kings or richer people. But it is 
difficult to assert its character as a coin, in view of the fact 
that like niskas, hiranyapinda-s are rarely mentioned in con- 
nection with trade-transaction of this Vedic period. However, 
hiranyapinda may be accepted as an earlier specimen of the 
'Suvarna' of definite weight and value, heard of in the SB 789 
Now about the satamana. 

A golden 'mana' prayed for in RV, VIII.78.2 may be a 
precursor of satamana. This word occurs in Taittiriya 770 and 
Katha Samhitas 771 and in Tait. 772 and Satapatha Brahmanas. 773 
Dr. D. R. Bhandakar 774 takes it in the sense of coin of 
gold because it is mentioned alongwith 'suvarna'. Dr. D. C. 
Sircar, hov/ever, suggests that it might have denoted both gold 
and silver coins in view of the fact that the word 'hiranya' 
meant both gold and silver in those days. But the word 
'rajata' was used to denote silver as early as the Vaj. Samhita. 775 
The words 'hiranya' and 'rajata' were used in connection with 
niska-s only to make a clean distinction between the two but 
no such distinction has been made with reference to satamana-s 
in the later Vedic literature. Hence we may presume satamana 
to be a coin of gold alone. The etymology of the word shows, 
according to some, that its weight was of a hundred absolute 
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units. But the Vedic literature is not clear about its actual 
weight, Karaka, commenting on Katyayana S.S. explains it 
as 'vrttakaro raktika satamana', i.e., one satamana is equal to 
a hundred krsnalas or raktikas of metal of round shape. 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, however, opines that the weight of a satamana 
was 32 krsnala-s or raktika-s and that the hundredth part of 
a satamana was not a krsnala but a manjadi, as referred to 
in an inscription. But Altekar says that a satamana was equal 
to a hundred krsnala-s or ratika-s and the question of a 
manjadi does not arise, as it is nowhere mentioned in the Vedic 
literature. The term 'Krsnala' means a gunjaberry or a raktika 
but this word, mentioned in Tai. Brah. 7717 denotes a metallic 
standard of gold .weighing a gunjaberry. The Kathaka Sam- 
hita 778 mentions a hiranya Krsnala and this confirms this 
view. 

Again, we come across the word 'pada' in the Brhad 
Upa. 779 (sa ha gavam avarurodha dasa dasa pada ekaikasyah 
smgayo-r) which states that in a vahudaksina sacrifice Janaka 
asked the best of the brahmins of the Kuru-Panchala country 
to take one thousand cows, with ten padas, tied to every single 
horn of each cow. We are in the dark about the metal of the 
pada. Some scholars hold that it was not a separate coin but 
only as a fractional unit of a coin like a satamana or a niska, 
that is, its one-fourth in weight and value. Altekar opines 
that it was a coin of gold, as indicated in Patanjali's Maha- 
bhasya. Panini 780 refers to a metallic standard used for 
exchange (pana-padamasa-satadyat) and to some coins like 
niska, satamana etc. Altekar has equated some silver coins 
of Paila hoard with the pada coins and so he is not sure about 
what it meant, a gold or silver coin. 

It is interesting to note that the words 'niska', 'satamana, 
Suvarna, pada' etc. as analysed above are always found in 
Vedic literature in connection with gifts, but we know little 
about their economic significance particularly in the field of 
trade and commerce. However, as these are mentioned as 
gifts from the kings, we may assume that they were minted 
perhaps by the State and they came to be recognised as media 
of exchange by the people in general. 

The SB 781 (rajatam hiranyam daksina nanarupataya sata- 
manam bhavati satayur-vai-Purusah) states that gold and 
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silver will be the fee for the sake of variety to correspond to 
the manifold forms of the deity and that fee will be satamana ; 
and elsewhere 782 it refers distinctly to silver satamana coin of 
100 parts, i.e., 100 rattis in weight. Panini 783 refers to arti- 
cles, purchased for 1, 2 and 3 niskas and also to a standard 
silver coin, 'Karsapana' 784 and its subdivisions. Though he 
does not name any golden coin, the same is implied in his 
sutra 78B (hiranya-parimanamdhahe) showing that one's wealth 
was known in terms of coined gold. Again he 786 refers to pieces 
of gold equal to a standard weight (jatarupebhyah parimane). 
Copper coins became more popular in the post-Vedic age, 
as known as masa weighing 5 rattis (Pan, V.I.34). 

Foreign scholars like James Prinsep, H. H. Wilson, J. 
Kennedy and V. A. Smith think that the Indians owed much 
to the Greeks for the knowledge of coining money. V. A. 
Smith 787 writes : "The introduction into India of the use of 

coins may be ascribed, with much probability to the 

7th Century B.C. when foreign maritime trade seems to have 
begun. There is reason to believe that the necessities of com- 
merce with foreign merchants were the immediate occasion 
for the adoption of the Indian people of a metallic currency 
as well as of alphabetical writing". But Prof. Rapson holds 
the view of independent rise of currency in ancient India. The 
above survey of trade, both internal and external, particularly 
maritime trade of India with foreign countries as early as Vedic 
period, if not earlier indicates that some sort of a metallic 
currency arose as a means of exchange in place of barter, 
independent of any foreign influence. 

(v) Weights and measures : A number of weights of 
stones of various sizes, current in the period of Indus Civili- 
zation 788 have been unearthed and these might have had some 
relationship with the weight system of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
as suggested by E. Thomas. 789 However, the Indus weight 
system was very accurate and it might have had its origin in 
India. The weights of the Indus civilization fell "into a well 
defined system unlike any other in the ancient world." 790 The 
system was binary in cases of smaller weights and decimal 
in those of larger ones ; and the unit weight had the value of 
0.8565 gramme. 791 

In Vedic times Krsnala and mana or mana were two 
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denominations of weights. Krsnala is referred to in the sense 
of a weight in TS, 792 MS, 793 KS 794 and TB 795 and it was the 
fundamental unit in Vedic and post-Vedic times. Raktika and 
Gunja were probably equal in weight. The weighing scale was 
in use as early as the period of the Indus valley civilization 795 
and balances were so common that even children of those days 
made play-models of balances. We have had trace of a scale 
of a bronze bar with suspended copper pans, used evidently 
for weighing light and precious things. 

Tula is conspicuously absent in the RV and so probably 
balances were rarely used in early Vedic period. It occurs 
first in the VS 797 (hiranyakara-tula), meant evidently for 
goldsmiths and used for light weights. But the SB 798 speaks 
of the balance in connection with the weighing of a man's 
good, and evil deeds in the next and in this world. Hence we 
may assume its use in daily life and the people's confidence 
in its correctness. It was used as a part of the machinery of 
justice to decide cases by ordeal (divyapramana). The Vasistha 
D.S. 799 refers to balances as necessary domestic objects and 
falsification of the balance was held a crime — as noted in 
Apas. D.S. 800 
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CHAPTER XI 



(i) Corporate activities : It is difficult to say if the seals 
of the Harappans were private issues of individual traders or of 
trade-guilds of the period of the Indus valley civilization and 
whether trade was carried on by the State or by the guilds. 
Necessities of economic life led to the formation of corporate 
bodies possibly even as early as the Rgvedic age which wit- 
nessed the rise of classes or castes and village communities. 
Progress in economic life required specialisation of an individual 
in a particular pursuit of life and thus various pursuits were 
practised by different persons and on the other hand, the 
establishment of intimate relations between different parts of 
socio-economic life, thus both differentiation and integration 
constituted the essence of economic progress. We have already 
discussed the differentiation of functions or occupations of Vedic 
Aryans. 

We come across the term 'ganasrf and 'ganapati' in 
VS. 801 The Brh. Upa. 802 (Sa naiva vyabhavat ganasa visam- 
asrjata yanyetani devajatani ganasa akhyayante vasavo Rudra 
Aditya visvadeva Maruta iti) states that Brahma was not con- 
tent with the creation of Brahmanas and Ksattriyas. He 
created Visa, i.e. the Vaisyas who were called 'ganasah', 
obviously for their corporate lives ; and gods like Vasus, Rudras, 
Adityas, Visvadevas and Maruts were vaisyas because of their 
information of corporate bodies among themselves. Samkara, 
while commenting on this passage of the Br. Upa. states that 
the acquisition of wealth is possible, not by individual enter- 
prises but by corporate activities, (prayena samhata hi 
vittoparjana- samarthah naikaikasah). Dr. R. C. Majumdar 803 
thinks that the guilds as of the Panis organised the business 
transaction during the Vedic periods. But B. Srivastava sug- 
gests that guild organisation is generally met with as a late 
phase of a civilization and hence he opines that "unity and 
organisation" of the Panis of the Rgvedic age was "more of 
military than commercial nature, they were organised more to 
protect their existence from the hostile and uncommercial 
rsis than to safeguard their business interests. 804 'The term 
'gana' of the Br. Up. means, according to Dr. Majumdar, 
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trade-guilds in Vedic India but R. S. Sharma 805 takes it in the 
sense of a tribal organisation. The word "sresthin 806 means, 
according to Hopkins, 807 a modern seth or according to the learn- 
ed authors of the Vedic Index, the headman of a guild. Bhaga 
is the sresthin of the gods, as referred to in Tai. Br. sn<i 
Sayana explains this term of AB in the sense of a rich man 
(dhanapati), as he found it used in his time. R. K. Mukherjee 80 ' 
takes it to mean a chief having great social power, if so, it 
may signify not only the head of a trade-guild but also a 
man of a superior social status. The vaisyas of the later 
Vedic period, as depicted in the Br. Up., noted above, were 
engaged in different occupations and it is not unreasonable to 
think that they could by this time gain sufficient economic 
progress so as to form guilds of various crafts or trades, to 
safeguard their own interests and save themselves from the 
undue exploitation of the higher castes, as confirmed by 
frequent references of later post- Vedic period. It may be noted 
here that traders were influenced by the religious ideas, as we 
find that they performed some religious rites for their success 
in trade and offered prayers to Agni 810 (Agne sthuram ravitn 
bhara prthum gomantam asvinam/ angdhi kham vartaya 
panin//) and other gods. 811 The rc 812 (samudram na sam- 
charane sanisyavo. . . .nadyo apa vran) shows how the traders 
worshipped the sea on the eve of their journey for maritime 
trade. The VS 813 refers to Rudra as the protector of trade. 
The AV 814 is a prayer for success in trade and Sayana says 
that this hymn is applied for profit in commerce (Vanijya- 
labhartham). The Hirasyakesin Gr. S. 815 refers to a rite called 
'panyasiddhi' in which a portion of the article of trade is 
offered to Fire with a prayer : "If we carry on trade to acquire 
(new) wealth by means of our (old) wealth, may Soma, Agni, 
Indra, Brhaspati and Isana prosper that." The same tradition 
of prayers to gods and Yaksa-s continued in the post- Vedic 
period, as evidenced by the Avadanasataka 816 

(ii) Price : The rc 818 may be quoted here : 
"Bhuyasa vasnam-acharat kanlyo'vikrito akanisam punaryan/ sa 
bhuyasa kaniyo narirechid-dlna daksa viduhanti pravanam// 
which means — a man has realised a small price for an article 
of great value, and again coming (to the purchaser he says), 
this has not been sold ; I require the full price, but he does 
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not recover a small price by a larger one ; whether helpless or 
cleaver they stick to their bargain," This rc shows that prices 
were fixed after mutual contract, once for all. The next rc 8ii 
(ka imam dasabhi-r-mamendram krinati dhenubhih/ yada vrtrani 
janghanad-athainam me punardadat//) states : "who would 
buy my Indra (image of Indra) for ten milch cows ? Here 
another condition is laid down that the purchaser would return 
the same to the seller when this Indra would kill his enemies. 
We have also the tendency of bargaining in the rc 81s — "mahe 
chana tvam-adrivah parasulkaya deyam/ na sahasraya nayutaya 
vajrivo na sataya satam agha//" — "O caster of the stone, I 
would not sell thee for a mighty price, not for a thousand, 
Thunderer, not for ten thousand, nor a hundred thousand, Lord 
of countless wealth." 

Panini 820 refers to a trader (Kraya-vikrayika), taking to 
business to earn profit (labha) 821 on the capital (mula), 822 
invested by him. Profit was the chief motive but even in Vedic 
times some sort of restraint was practised, as the rc, noted above, 
mentions that no bargaining was allowed, when the price was 
once settled. The SB 823 states that people first bar- 
gain and then come to terms about prices of things, placed for 
sales. Haggling is also referred to in the Katyayana S. S. 824 
and in post-Vedic texts. In early Vedic works we find no 
reference to market and hence we may assume that trade was 
carried on by the system of hawking. Panini refers to 'a market- 
place' — (apana). 825 From the above survey we learn that 
sale was taken to be finalised when the commodities were 
handed over to the purchaser after the payment of the price. 

(iii) Commodities : Pana is mentioned in AV 828 in the 
sense of bargaining and selling and the root 'pan' from which 
it is derived is found in VS, 827 SB, 828 TS, 829 and AB 830 Panana 
in SB 813 means 'trafficking'. Panini 832 refers to 'panya' and 
'panitavya' and also to 'krayya' in the sense of commodity pur- 
chased with money. The root 'krf is mentioned in the RV 833 
but not Kraya and this rc refers to sale by barter. The AV 831 
mentions as trade articles, garments (dursa), coverleets (pavasta) 
and goatskin (ajina). The rule of Panini 835 (jlvikarthe cha- 
panye) suggests that panya denoted a commodity by which one 
could earn one's livelihood. Thus 'panya' implied the sense 
of exchangeability. 

1 o 
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Milk, butter and foodgrains are noted in the Brahmanas 
as useful for domestic use but it is difficult to ascertain their 
commercial value. Some scholar 836 thinks that these were pro- 
duced by almost every family, they had little economic or com- 
mercial significance. If so, trade in Vedic age was mostly in 
things of luxury. Products of art and industry had more com- 
mercial value, because they were highly demanded. Hence 
commodities of maritime trade were selected on the basis of 
demand in foreign countries, as in later period as distinctly 
mentioned in Divyavadana and Arthasastra. 837 The Br. 
Up a 838 re f ers to ten kinds of seeds, rice, barley etc. and thus 
agriculture came to be insisted on as means of production of 
goods having not only domestic usefulness but also com- 
mercial significance. Corn-dealers (dhanya-vanijah) are heard 
of more distinctly in the Jatakas. Even in the pre- Vedic period 
industrial production in the shape of pottery and beads of 
precious stones and metal ornaments became popular, as evi- 
denced by the remains of excavations of sites of protohistoric 
period. The different arts and crafts of the Vedic period have 
also been discussed before. 

Salt is not found in the RV, mentioned only once in the 
AV, 839 but is noted as highly valuable in the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads. 840 It is strange that the Vedic Aryans, when settled 
in the Punjab where salt abounds, are found to be silent about 
salt and that they refer to it in the region, more eastern where 
salt is not available and so more highly praized. The Br. Up. 8 * 1 
(Sa yatha saindhavakhilya udake prasta udakam-evanu-villyeta 
na hasyodgrahanayeva syat) states that "as a piece of salt, when 
thrown into water is dissolved into water and none is capable 
of perceiving it, because from whatever place a person might 
take water, it would have the taste of salt." The Ch. Upa. 842 
(Tad-yatha lavanena suvarnam samdadhyat suvarnena rajatam 
tajatena tvapu .... charmana) refers to the greater value of 
salt than that of gold, as gold is connected by salt, and silver 
by gold and tin by silver and lead by tin and iron by lead, and 
wood by iron or leather. Guggulu (bdellium) is mentioned 
in AV 843 as produced by the river or the ocean, but bdellium 
is the gum of a tree and not at all the product of the sea. 
Zimmer, however, says that the latter source alludes to sea- 
borne trade. Varana, a plant used as medicine and as a spell 
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against poison is referred to in the AV 844 as growing on the 
banks of the VaranavatI (river or lake) and is said to have 
been bartered for coverings, for garments and for goatskins. 
Horses of the Indus region are noted in the Br. Upa. 845 'maha- 
suhayah' (capital and the best) and even the RV 846 mentions 
them in such light (svasva). 

The export of ivory and ebony from India to Arabia has 
already been mentioned. Ships carried gold, silver, ivory, 
apes peacocks and a plenty of almug trees and precious stones 
to Tyre during the reign of Hiram. Susa had brisk trade in 
lapislazuli of Indo-Sumerians. 

(iv) Slave labour : Widney 847 says : "The word 'slave' 
as found in Teutenic speech is of comparatively recent origin, 
having its genesis in the race-name of another branch of the 
Aryan people, the slaves who were made captives in war by 
the Teutonic peoples and became the servitors of their captors. 
We yet find a cognate primitive Aryan root in another class of 
words which have come to us directly from Latin, but which 
have a common root in many of the Aryan tongues and which 
point back to slavery as long-existing and vide-spread among 
Aryan peoples. It exists in Latin-English words servile, ser- 
vitude, servitor from the Latin Servus, a slave with the allied 
forms servio, servitium, servitudo, servilis. The root in its 
consonantal frame-work of S.R. runs through many of the 
Aryan tongues tracing back with the cognate Sanskrit root 
'Svar' or 'sar' meaning to tie or bend ; in all the common idea 
of something or a person bound or restricted of liberty." He 
concludes on the basis of this philological evidence that slavery 
existed in some shape or other among the Indo-Aryans. But 
Dr. P. C. Jain 848 is justified, while pointing out that "there 
exists no such words in the Sanskrit language, derived from the 
root svar or sar which may mean a slave." 

Slavery was a recognized institution in the Sumerian cul- 
ture of the Babylonian era in the 4th millenium B.C. The 
same institution is also found in the code of Hammurabi. 
However, we find its practice in the Rgvedic age only in a 
miniature form. In the RV, we come across the constant con- 
flict between the Aryans and Dasa-Dasyu-s. The Aryans had 
to fight out the non-Aryans who came to be known Dasa- 
Dasyu-s and also be the Aryans of the adjacent regions, .>as evi- 
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denced by the rc 8 * 9 (Tvam tan Indrobhaya amitran-dasa Vrtran- 
yarya cha sura). We learn of gifts of dasa-s and dasl-s from 
the rc 850 (satam dasa. . . . ) and also another rc 851 ( . . . .pan- 
chasatam. . . .vadhunam). The rc 85 - speaks of the interest of 
the Aryans in agriculture, who tilled land themselves and so 
required little slave-labour. However, the defeated people came 
to be known as dasa-s but their position in the society was not 
so low as serfs or slaves of other countries in the ancient world. 
That is why slavery was never looked down upon in the Vedic 
society and even if it existed at all in the economic sense, their 
conditions were much better than those elsewhere and they 
were soon assimilated in the Aryan fold. In the post-Vedic 
period, particularly in the Buddhist period we find a more 
complex social and economic conditions reflected in the litera- 
ture when emerged a fully developed urban life with agriculture, 
industries, trade and commerce, both inland and foreign, which 
demanded the use of slaves in different spheres of economic 
activities. The Mahabharata 853 also refers to slave labour. 
(Manusa manusan eva dasa-bhavena bhunjate/ vadha-bandha- 
nirodhena karayanti divanisam//"). 

In the Vedic society, at least at its earliest phase free 
labourers enjoyed a respectable position, as evidenced by the 
rathakaras who as builders of war-chariots, once enjoyed 4he 
privilege of closer intimacy with the king. The Rbhu-s won 
a place among the gods by dint of their wonderful skill 
(bhagam devesu yajniyam). 854 They were also depicted as 
being immortal among the mortals 855 (martasah santo amrta- 
tvam-anasuh). But in the period of the Brahmanas they, 
devoted to their mechanical art merged in the group of Vaisyas 
and lost their original status. The AV 856 also shows their 
importance and even the king wishes to have them as his 
obedient subjects, evidently because they represented the indus- 
trial labour. Bodh. S.S. refers to a rathakara, entitled to 
perform a srauta rite and to be initiated (upanlta). 857 But 
in the later Vedic society, as reflected in SB, they were look- 
ed down upon by the Brahmins and Ksattriyas, obviously for 
their manual labour and this contempt was carried further to 
the extreme in the later Vedic period of Dharmasutra-s when 
the rathakara was but conceived as a mixed caste. Similarly 
the physicians were highly praised in the Rgvedic society but 
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they were disliked in the later period of Tait. Samhita 858 
where we find them depicted as "Uttaptau va imau manusya- 
charau bhisajaviti tasmad brahmanena bhesajam na karyam- 
aputo hyeso'medhyo yo bhisak," i.e., "Impure are they 
(Asvin-s), wandering among men and physicians. Therefore, 
a Brahmin should not practise medicine, for the physician is 
impure, unfit for sacrifice," The Vaisyas representing the 
labour class, working in agriculture, industries, and trade and 
commerce in the later Vedic society, thus lost their original 
status and came to be regarded as tributary to another 
(anyasya valikrt) and as meant for being devoured by the 
Brahmana and the Rajanya (anyasyadyah), as noted in AB. 859 
The sudra is described as 'anyasya presya', servant of another, 
'Kamotthapya', to be expelled at will and 'yatha-kama-vadhya', 
to be slain at will ; and these terms show the position of the 
Sudras as that of a serf, evidently as a result of conquest. 
The PB 880 declares distinctly that a Sudras was after all none 
but a servant, even if he was master of enough cattle (vahu- 
pasu) and his duty was nothing but to wash the feet of his 
master (padavanejya). The dasa-s or dasi-s, referred to as 
gifted away in the RV 861 must have been in some shape of 
slavery. The AV 862 also mentions dasl-s as engaged in husk- 
ing and pounding the rice. The illicit union of an Arya with 
a Sudra 863 implies the use of slave-girls, at least sometimes as 
concubines, if not as wives", The SQdra girls is depicted as 
"loved of the Aryan" seeking "not wealth for prosperity" (na 
posaya dhanayati). The issues of such unions are sometimes 
given respectable status, as in cases of Vatsa 864 and Kavasa. 885 
(v) Domestic Economy : The rc 866 speaks of domestic 
felicity, as expressed in 'jayedastam', i.e. the wife is the home. 
Most of domestic duties were allotted to and performed by 
different female members of the family. The words 'mata' 
and 'duhita' explained philologically denote that the mother 
was the distributor of food and the daughter milched the cow. 
It is interesting to note that women had equal status in the 
Vedic age as men, as revealed in Jaimini's MImamsa text. 867 
The theory against women is that man alone had possessed 
wealth and had the capacity to perform sacrifices. One 
hundred chariots, one ox and one cow are to be given to the 
father of the bride, as prescribed in the Vedas and this is 
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simply a secular act only to induce bride's father to offer his 
daughter and hence not at all a religious gift. Besides, a 
woman is looked upon as a chattel and if she earns anything 
by cooking etc. ; that would belong to her husband. But 
Jaimini strongly refutes this theory and establishes that a 
woman may have a will to perform a religious ceremony and 
as such she is capable of performing the same, she would 
own wealth, at least the presentations during her marriage. 
The gift of chariots, one ox and a cow is definitely a religious 
gift and not at all, a case of purchase, because there is no 
question of variation of price of the girl during marriage. 
Besides, the Vedic text is in favour of her possession of wealth, 
not only the presentations during marriage but also whatever 
is acquired by the husband is the joint property of the married 
couple. From this survey we- may assume that women were 
equal with men during the Vedic age, they could not be treated 
as mere chatties, they could not be sold, had owned property 
or wealth equally with their husbands and one could not dis- 
pose of the same without the consent of the other. The mar- 
riage hymn shows distinctly the respectable position of the 
wife in the husband's house and she became the mistress of 
the household, enjoying religious and secular rights and taking 
equal interests in economic life as well. 

Women were engaged also in weaving (tanturn tatam sam 
vayanti), 808 drawing water from wells in pitchers (udakam 
Kumbhinl-r-iva) 889 and also in preparing the some drink 
(yatra naryapachyavamupachyavam cha siksate) 870 and in churn- 
ing milk to get butter (yatra mantham vivadhnate). 871 The 
RV 872 (upala-praksinl nana) refers to a mother or daughter 
as placing the corn in the mortar and beating it with a pestle. 
Yaska 873 means here 'the maker of groats" (saktu-karika). Of 
course, the task of husking and winnowing was done by a 
slave girl (dasl), is referred to AV. 874 The marriage hymn 
of the RV 875 (sam no bhava dvipade sam chatuspade) men- 
tions distinctly that the bride is desired to be good to the 
bipeds and quadrupeds of her husband and hence a woman 
was expected to have taken care of the cattle of the house. 
Cooking was allotted to women as in TS 876 and AV. 877 
From the above survey it is clear that the Vedic family was a 
self-sufficient unit, each member, male or female performing 
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the duties to meet the needs of the family, both secular and 
religious. The VS 878 refers to the blessings craved for by the 
king out of the horse-sacrifice, one of which was an accom- 
plished woman. (Purandhi-r-yosa). 

The TB 879 and SB 880 refer to a harvest-offering ritual in 
which the wife of the sacrificer participated with hands joined 
to her husband's. From this we may assume that agriculture 
was the joint enterprise of the married couple. Jevons 881 also 
suggests that the duties of agriculture in primitive times were 
mainly in the hands of women. He remarks : "The culti- 
vation of plants was one of women's contributions to civiliza- 
tion and it is in harmony with this conjecture that the cereal 
duties are usually both in the Old world as in the New, 
female." 

(vi) Usury : The Vedas 882 refer to 'ma', of course, in 
the metaphorical sense but this term implies the use of real 
debt. We cannot expect the prevalence of credit system in the 
fulfledged form. The rc 883 means, according to Yaska, 88t 
and Say ana that a usurer (Vekanata) made stipulation of 
realising double of what he had lent. Pramaganda 885 means, 
according to Yaska, a person born of an extremely usurious 
family (atyantakusldi-kulmah) and Sayana also accepts this 

explanation. The TS 886 (yat kusTdam-apratlttam anrno 

bhavani) mentions that a sacrificer, by worshipping two fires, 
wishes to be freed from that debt, if any loan he has not yet 
paid back. We hear of a curious association of the black 
art with the usurer or money-lender (Kusidin) in the SB. 887 
The RV 888 and AV 889 refer to debts, contracted for gambling 
but they do not show their use for economic benefits. We 
are not sure if 'sresthl' in AB, 890 KS, 891 TB 892 and Kausi. 
Upa. 893 was like modern seth advancing loans on interest. 
However, there is little evidence in the Vedic literature to sug- 
gest that debts were contracted for economic benefits to further 
the cause of production or trade and commerce. 

Panini mentions loans to be repaid after the harvesting 
of crops viz., asvatthaka, 894 Kalapaka and Yava-busaka 895 and 
graismaka. 890 He refers to special loans for purchasing a 
young bull (vatsatararna) 897 for the purpose of agriculture. 
The terms 'pratibhu' in Panini 898 and 'pratibhavyam" 899 imply 
that loans were contracted on the basis of somebody standing 
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surety. Thus we may assume that towards the end of the 
Vedic period credit system came into force in the society, 
evidently for economic enterprises, which became more crystal- 
ised in the post-Vedic period, as evidenced by Panini 000 
who mentions words like Uttamarna, adhamarna, ma, and 
vrddhi (interest) along with its 10% rates, 'dasaikadasa'. 
Lower rates of interest are also referred to in 'ardhya' 901 meaning 
half a Karsapana per month. 

(vii) The rich and the poor : The concept of private 
ownership of land grew up among the Vedic Aryans even in 
the Rgvedic society. Trade and commerce flourished and 
wealth began to concentrate in the hands of a few, thus lead- 
ing to economic inequality. The rise of a landed aristocracy 
of some intermediaries between the king and the peasants is 
attested by TS, 902 which refers to person craving for a village 
(Gramakama) whom gods granted special privileges of making 
the folk dependent on him and of enabling him to grasp 'the 
mind of his equals. 903 Thus some became lords of villages 
with enough power over their equals by merit of their deeds 
and won secure position in the society, obviously patronised 
by the king. The RV 904 mentions 'mahakula's and 'maghavan's, 
i.e., rich people. The term 'maghavan' is used normally as 
the epithet of Indra in the RV and also in the post-Vedic 
literature. It means 'a generous giver' of bounties to priests. 
The learned authors of the Vedic Index 905 suggest that the 
Maghavan-s might have "had any special rank as a class in 
the society" and if so, they formed the richer section. Richer 
than these stood the kings, referred to even in the RV frequently 
as patronising the priests with rich gifts in the shape of cattle, 
grains, garments, chariots and money. The rc 906 is a clear 
evidence of the manificence of such rich patrons, highly 
praising the sacrificial fees (daksina). The accounts of gifts, 
sometimes exaggerated in the Brahmana-s and Upanisads give 
us an idea of the wealth in the hands of kings, as for example, 
the gifts of Janaka, 907 the gifts of Janasruti to Raikva, 903 
the gifts of Rnamchaye, 909 king of the Rusamas and of Kau- 
rama. 910 The chiefs of men or gods are depicted as living in 
places called 'harmya' in the RV, 911 the rc 912 (Te harmyesthah 
sisavo na) refers to princes lying in palaces and looking fine 
(subhra). The AV 913 also mentions 'harmya' as a residence 
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of Yama. The houses of different wives of a sacrificing king, 
known as mahlsi, varata and parivrktl 914 indicate the nature 
of a complex type of the king's palace. Besides, we learn 
the appointment of various officers like Ksattr, gatekeeper, 
superintendent of the harem (antahpuradhyaksa) and of various 
attendants, male and female in the King's palaces. As regards 
things of luxury we may mention the perfumes and garlands 
(gandha-malya) in Chand. Upa. 915 ointments, 016 ointment- 
maker, 917 a reed-stalk (saresika) with a tuft used as an anoint- 
ing instrument and lac (laksa). 918 The rich had plenty of 
gold and jewellery and even in the Rgvedic age they had the 
tendency to hoard them under earth, as referred to in the 
RV 939 (patha ekah plpaya taskaro yatha esa veda nidhlnam) 
which means that one god Ptisan, thieflike, watches well the 
ways and knows the place where the treasures lie. 

The social inequality prevailed even in the Rgvedic stage, 
as we find mention of people involved in debt on account of 
gambling 920 (rnava vibhyad-dhanam icchamano). Debtors 
were sometimes bound to the posts by their creditors 921 (na 
janlmo nayata vaddham-etam). The gambler is said to have lost 
his house and even his wife 922 and to have been renounced 
even by his own relations. The rc 923 indicates that the rate 
of interest was one-fourth (sapta) and one-sixteenth (kala). 
The rc 924 (Para ma savlradha matkrtani maham rajannanya- 
krtena bhojam) means : "Discharge, O Varuna, the debts 
contracted by my progenitors and those, contracted now by me, 
may I not be dependent (on the debts contracted) by another. 
Many are the mornings, that have as it were, not dawned, make 
us, Varuna, alive in them." This rc shows how the persons invol- 
ved in debt passed the days in anxiety so much so as not to 
be conscious of the dawns, i.e., the light of the day. Such was 
the severity of life, full of tortures, of the persons in debt. 
The AV 025 refers to a prayer to two Apsaras, fierce-seeing 
(ugrarnpasya) and fierce-conquering (ugrajit) for forgiving the 
guilt of debt in diceplay. From this evidence we may assume 
that the people frequently were involved in debt by gambling 
and sometimes they tried to avoid payment, though, of course, 
such non-payment was regarded as a sin involving evils in 
the next life. 

The rc 926 (Sasarparl-r-abharat-tuyam-ebhye'adhi sravah 
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panchajanyasu Krstisu) states that Sasarpari, the goddess of 
speech brings about the abundance of ambrosia (amrtam) 
among the gods and also that of food among the people known 
as Panchajanya. The sacrificial post (Yupa) is invoked in 
the rc 027 to oust poverty and famine (samiddhasya srayama- 
nah purastad-brahma vanvano ajaram suvlram ...... mahate 

saubhagaya) and to bring good fortune. Elsewhere 928 (Gabhist- 
aremamatim durevam yavena ksudham Puruhuta visvam) we 
learn of prayer to Indra to get rid of evil thoughts born of 
poverty and subdue hunger by acquiring cattle and wealth. 
The rc 929 (Sa id Bhojo ye grhave dadatyanna-kamaya charate 
krsaya) speaks of Bhoja, a giver who gives food to the poor 
and emanciated man begging food ; and the next rc 9S0 denounces 
one for not offering food to the beggar (na sa sakha yo na 
dadati). Again in the next rc 931 the Rsi advises a rich man 
to give and satisfy the person who begs something from him. 
Thus this hymn euloguises the virtues of gifts, because "riches 
comes now to one, and then to another, it rolls on like the 
wheels of a chariot." (O hi vartante rathyeva chakranyaman- 
yamupatisthanta rayah). 

The AV 932 is a spell against injury to the grain by light- 
ing : "Do not, o god, smite our grain with the lightning and 

with the Sun's rays." We hear of similar charms for 

periodical rains, 933 for fair weather 934 and for rain and 
averting inundation. 935 However, in spite of all these, famine 
took place as a result of destruction of crops by locusts and 
the Ch. Upa. 936 refers to the sage Chakrayana who had to 
migrate to a neighbouring country along with his wife only 
to save themselves from the intensity of famine and had to 
live on Kulmasa (masakalaya). 

viii) Function of the State in Economic Life : The 
guiding law of ancient societies was the law of status. Every- 
one was born to a place in the community and he had to 
fulfil certain duties. Thus the net of customs bound men 
to their respective places and duties thereof. The RV 93T 
(Anu purvanyokya samrajyasya saschima/ Mitrasya vrata 
Varunasya dlrghasrut//) states that we keep the old accus- 
tomed laws, the statutes of supremacy, the long-known laws 
of Mitra and Varuna. The early society was made of house- 
holds and groups, each being led by the customs but this 
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isolation melted with the advance of human society, when 
people settled new relationships growing among them and 
regulated themselves by the spirit of bargain. Thus grew 
up economic relationships, based mainly upon contract (and 
not mere customs). Of course, behind such contract there 
must be the powerful support of the State, so that, all activities 
would be well regulated, not to the excess or exploitation of 
the weaker by the stronger section. The SB 038 speaks of the 
growth of the free contract, sanctioned by the priestly class : 
"Because (the Adhvaryu) bargains for the king (Soma), there- 
fore any and everything is vendible here." And because they 
first bargain and afterwards come to terms, therefore, about any 
and everything that is for sale here, people first bargain and 
afterwards come to terms." 

The Government commanded obedience of the people even 
as early as the Vedic period. Agni, 939 as a king claims 
obedience of the people and to him, the people with free will 
pay homage ; the king with whom the Brahmana hath prece- 
dence. He, unopposed is the master of the riches of his own 
subjects and of hostile people. 040 Here we find the power of 
the State over the wealth of its subjects as well as the enemies. 
The Br. Up. 041 refers to the dignity of the king as that of 
Brahman and his man-power, leading them according to his 
sweet will. 

The King is invoked during his coronation ceremony by 
the Brahmin priest : "Iyam te rad yantasi yamano dhruvo' 
si dharunah. Krsyai tva ksemaya tva rayyai tva" 942 = This is 
thy sovereignty. Thou art the ruler, the controller, firm and 
steadfast, thee for "agriculture, thee for protecting what is won, 
thee for wealth and thee for increase of our substance (like 
cattle, sons and others). Elsewhere the prayer of the king in 
VS 94:i is worth quoting : "A Brahman Brahmano brahmavar- 
chasl jayatam a rastre rajanyah sura isavyo' tivyadhT maharatho 
jayatam doghrl dhenu-r-vodhanadvan asuh saptih purandhi-r- 
vosa jisnu-rathesthah sabheyo yuvasya yajama nasya viro jayatam 
nikame nikame nah Parjanyo varsatu phala vatyo na osadhayah 
pachyantam yoga-ksemo kalpatam", that is "O Brahman, let there 
be born in the Kingdom the Brahmana, illustrious for knowledge, 
let there be born the rajanya, a skilled archer-piercing with shafts 
a mighty warrior, the cow giving abundant milk, the ,ox good 
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at carrying, the swift Courser, the illustrious woman, may 
'Parjanya send rain according to our desire ; may our fruit- 
bearing plants ripen and may acquisition and preservation of 
property be secured to us." This is enough to show the keen 
interest of the head of the State in various spheres of economic 
life of the people so that balance of power be maintained among 
different limbs of the State and the people be happy and pros- 
perous in all respects. The AV 944 gives us an idea of the 
economic development of the country under the able adminis- 
tration of the king. Peace and prosperity of a humble subject 
was the true mark of a good administration, as exhibited in 
the story of a happy pair basking under the benign rule of King 
Parlksit. The husband tells his wife how Parlksit has given 
them peace and prosperity and the wife's reply speaks of the 
plenty of her simple household : "When shall I sat before 
thee curds, gruel of milk or barley brew ?" ("Katarat ta a 
harani dadhi mantham pari srutarn/ Jaya patim vi prcchati 
rastre rajnah Parlksitah// abhivasvah prajihlte yavah pakvah 
patho vilam/ janah sa bhadram-edhati rastre rajnah Parl- 
ksitah//"). 

Last, we may draw our attention to AV 945 which mentions 
different processes of commerce like 'Kraya' (purchase), 
'Prapana' (bargaining), 'vikraya' (sale), 'pratipana' (counter- 
bargaining), 'phala' (profit), 'charita' (transaction) and 'utthita' 
(principal and profit). These technical terms indicate that com- 
merce was fully developed during the period. The rise of 
commerce brought money which could again be invested for 
further profits. The trader utilised his wealth for more wealth 
(dhanena dhanamicchamanah), making bargain with wealth 
(dhanena prapanam charami), as Sayana explains its verse 
no. 5. Both the state and the mercantile community kept 
perpetual vigilance, required for commercial rise. The traders 
as a group prayed to Fire Vaisvanara for stimulating them- 
selves, their kith and kin, their animals and their vital airs, 
as evidenced by Sayana's comment on this hymn. If so, com- 
merce, though initiated by some individuals was a family 
enterprise as well as and all the members of the family per- 
formed their respective duties with clear consciousness. The 
traders were equally conscious of their lapses, if any, in the 
commercial life and they were ever ready to atone the offences, 
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committed as indicated in their prayer to Agni. Thus the indi- 
vidual enterprises in trade and commerce, sponsored by the 
Government reached the ultimate end of a prosperous material 
life, so that the people would rejoice together with abundance 
of wealth and food. 
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